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PART       II. 
Of  the   Art   of  Language. 

Introduction. 

ALL  die  iiibjeds  of  human  know-  Intr. 
ledge,  how  many  and  various  ^'*''*^ 
foever,  are  either  the  works  of 
nature,  and  t;he  great  author  of 
nature  himfelf,  fo  far  as  he  can  be  qotdt 
prehended  by  our  Acuities,  or  the  works 
of  ait.  The  author  of  nature  is  vmdoubth 
edly  the  higheft  fiibjed  of  the  contemplar 
.    Vol,  n.  A  tion 
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Intr*  tion  of  the  human  mind ;  and  the  works  of 
natm-e  are  likeWift  far  mote  noble  and  ex- 
cellent than  the  works  of  art,  being  the 
produdtion  of  divine  wifdom  ; ,  whereas 
the  other  are  produced  by  human  intelli- 
gence, working  in  imitation  of  divine  wif^ 
dom,  and  upon  that  model  forming  a  kind 
of  new  creation :  for  not  only  are  the  ma-« 
terials  of  this  creation  fumifhed  by  nature, 
but  every  idea  which  we  have  of  order, 
regularity,  beauty,  and  fymmetry  of  defign, 
ire  all  taken  from  the  great  archetype  of 
divine  creation.  In  this  way  does  man 
form  a  little  world  of  liis  own,  of  which 
he  is  the  fovereign,  and  which  may  be 
called  the  world  of  Jr/,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  the  great  world  of  Nature.  This 
creative  power  we  have  by  degrees  extend- 
ed to  every  fubjedl  of  nature  within  oui* 
reach ;  but  we  have  chiefly  exercifed  it 
upon  ourfelves,  being  the  fubjecS  of  all  o- 

*"  thers  the  mofl  in  our  power,  and  which 

we  have,  from  nature,  the  capacity  of 
moulding  and  fefhioning  to  our  own  con- 
ceit, more  than  any  other  animal  has 
that  we  have  yet  difcoveredC  The  grcateft 
work  of  art  therefore  is  man  himfelf,  as  we 
fee  him ;  for  we  have  made  ourfelves,  as 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  Ihew,  both  a  Intr^ 
naional  and  politwal  animal;  and  alfo  ^"^^""^^^ 
have  acquired  that  great  inftrument  of 
the  rational  and  political  life,  the  facul-- 
tf  of  ipeech.  The  fubjedl  of  this  art  is 
both  the  body  and  mind  of  man.  The 
firft  fumifhes  what  I  call  the  material  part 
of  language ;  for  of  the  breath,  modified 
by  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  is  produced 
articulation ;  and  the  mind  fumifhes  the 
ideas,  which  make  the  form  of  language. 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
work,  aideavoured  to  fhew  how  men  be- 
came firft  polTefled  of  this  faculty  of  fpeech, 
which,  for  being  common,  is  not  tibe  lefs 
wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  the  philofbpher. 
We  have  alfo  fhewn,  not  only  fix)m  theory, 
but  from  fad,  how  imperfect  this  firil  lan-^ 
guage  muft  have  been,  both  in  found  and  ex-^ 
jH^flion.  We  are  now  to  explainhow,  from 
thofe  rude  eflays,  which  may  be  called  ra- 
ther attemf^  towards  fpeaking  thanfpeech^ 
an  art  of  language  was  at  laft  formed.  And 
what  I  chiefly  propofe,  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  is  to  fliew  wherein  this  art  confifls, 
and  how  great  the  diflSculty  muft  have  been, 
even  firoin  the  rude  materials  furnifhed  by 
the  firft  favages  who  articulated,  to  form 
A  2  a 
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Intr;  zregabj:{jiiaao£  B:hs}goMg^  ^Tbsslsi 
^'^^'^^^^  view  ia  which  language  h^s  hot  hltheitD, 
fo  £ur  as  I  know,  been  confidered ;  and  I 
hope  it  wiU.fcrve  the  purpofc  of  Tindica-<F 
ting  front  obfcurity .  a  learned  pra&ffion, 
held  in  :high  efteem  axnang  the  andcotSu 
but  which,  in  modem  times,  has  became 
almoft  a  name  of  contempt,  I  mean  the 
j^feflion  of  the  grmimsrum.  For  I  think 
I  ihall  be  able  to  fliewv  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  explain  ^ell  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  this  moft  wondecfUl  arfi  even 
after  it  is  invented ;  and  as  the  gramma** 
^an  profefles  to  teach  Us  the  pradice  of 
an  art  which  diftinguiihes  us  chie0y  from 
the  brute  creation^  and  not  ihd  pra^c 
pnly,  which  children  have,  and  die  moft 
tUiteratse  of  the  vulgar,  aqd.  ei«n  fome 
brutes  in  a  certain  degree,  but  likewifc 
the  facnct^  i<^  diat  we  may  fptak  as  be* 
comes  rational  creatures,  it  ought  tor  be  ac* 
counted  an  art  df  oq  le(s  di|;nity,  than 
tife. 
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B     O    O    K        I. 

0£  tt^  Aiialyfis  of  the  Formal  Part  of 
Language. 


CHAPTER        I. 

That  there  nmfi  ha^e  bcen^  in  the  progrefs  <f 
language^  two  kmds  of  it ;  the  one  rude 
emd  harharms^  the  other  Jucceeding  to  it 
a  Imigudge  $f  art.  -^The  requifites  of  a 
bxt^gueige  of  art. 

THat  a  Kgularandformed language,  Ch.  i. 
fbch  as  is  nicd  by  every  civilized  ^^■^"^^^^ 
nation,  is  a  ymvk  of  art,  no  man 
who  knows  any  thing  of  langoage,  or  of 
arty  win  deny*  It  is  equally  dear,  both 
from  itafon,  and  from  the  fadls  mention- 
^  in  the  preceding  volume,  that  the  iirft 
attempts  to  ipeak  muft  have  been  very  rude 
and  imperfect;  and  that  die  fiiit  lan- 
guages among  men,  though  they  may 
have  fervcd  the  purpofes  of  communica- 
tion  in  a  very  narrow  fphere  oi  life,  with 
few  wants,  land  as  few  arts  to  iupply  thoie 
wigdts^  muft  }^v$  been  almoft  entirely  art-- 

lefs. 
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Ch.  I.  le/s.     If  therefore  language  was  invented^ 
^^""""^^^  there  muft  have  been  a  firft  and  a  fecond 
language ;  the  one  altogether  rude  and  art- 
lefs,    the  other  formed  by  rules  of  surt, 
and  the  work  of  men  of  art ;  for  Aat  it 
could  not  have  grown  out  of  popular  life 
merely,  I  will  endeavour,  in  the  fequel, 
to  make  evident.     But,  in  the  firft  place. 
It  will  be  proper  to  fliew  wherein  die  art 
of  language  confifts,  which  is  what  I  pro- 
pofe  to  do  in  this  fecond  part  of  the  'i^ork. 
When  that  is  done,  it  is  hoped  very  little* 
argument  will  be  neceffary  to-  prove,  diat 
it  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the 
mere  people^  but  muft  have  been  the  work 
of  artijls^  and  men  c£  fuperior  abiUties.. 

The  art  of  language  appears  to  confift  in 
four  things*  I.  In  exprd&ng  accurately 
and  diftiniflly  all  the  concef>tions  of  the 
human  mind.  2.  In  doing  this  by  as  few 
words  as  poflible.  3.  In  marking  the  conr 
nedlion  that  thqfe  words  have  with  one  a- 
nother.  And,  Iqfily^  The  foimdof  the  lan- 
guage muft  be  agreeable  to  the  e?u-,  ajid  of 
fuflScient  variety.  Before  I  enter  more 
particularly  into  my  fubje(%  I  will  naakp 
Ibme  general  refledlions  on  thefb  four  re^ 
quifites  J  and  what;  I  am,  to  fay>  will  l>etl)e 
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better  tinderilood  by  what  I  have  already  Ch.  i^ 
faid  of  the  imperfc<5Uons  of  barbarous  Ian-  ^"^'^'^^ 
guages,  of  which  a  language  of  art  is  al- 
mod  in  every  particular  the  juft  reverie. 

And^  ^rfij  with  refpedl  to  the  conceptions 
to  be  cxpreflcd  by  the  words  of  the  lan- 
guage, I  have  already  obferved,  that  a  few 
words  are  iufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  bar- 
4>aTous  life,  in  which  there  are  but  few 
wants,  and  confequently  few  arts  necef^ 
iary  to  liipply  thofe  wants ;  but  in  civi- 
lized life,  the  number  required  is  prodi- 
gious; efpecially  if,  in  ftich  a  life,  not 
•only  the  neceflary  arts,  but  thofe  of  plea- 
fure  and  refinement,  and  likewife  fciences 
-of  pure  curiofity  and  {peculation,  are  culti- 
vated. To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need 
only  confider,  im»,  That  the  number  of 
individuals,  not  only  of  all  die  feveral 
idnds,  but  of  any  one  kind,  is  confidered 
as  infinite :  not  that  it  is  truly  fo,  and 
ibridly  fpeaking;  for,  in  a  finite  fpace> 
fuch  as  this  our  earth,  or  what  of  the 
heavens  we  fee,  it  is  impofiible  there  can  be 
an  infinite  number  of  any  thing  ;  but  it 
is  fo  with  refpedl  to  our  capacity  of  com- 
prehenfion,  and  to  the  ufe  of  language ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that,  as  I  have 
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Ch.  I.  more  than  once  fkLd,  there  can  be  no  laxi«- 
^""^^^^  guage  cxpreffing  individual  things  <mly. 
The  firft  part  thcirforc  of  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  foimdation  of  all  die  reft, 
is  reducing  this  infinity  of  thJjlgd  tt>  cer- 
tain clailes,  called  by  the  logicians  g^etms 
land  fpecies^  according  as  they  are  more  or 
Icfe  comprehenfive.     But  6ven  this,  with*- 
out  fbme  further  art^  is  not  fufficient  to 
prevent  fuch  a  multiplication  of  words,  as 
^ould  make  any  language  unfit  for  ufe : 
For  though  the  number  of  fpeciefes  is, 
Uridlly    fpeaking,    farther    from  infinity 
than  die  number  of  individuals ;  yet  with 
refpedl  to  our  capacity,  they  alio  may  be 
confidered  as  infinite.     In  [M'oportion  as 
our  knowledge  advances  in  the  feVeral  arts 
and  fciences,  we  are  daily  difcovering  new 
fpeciefes  of  things.     Nor  does  the  moft 
learned  man  in  the  world  know  one  hun* 
dredth  part  of  thofe  which  nature  has  pro- 
duced;   but  if  even   fuch  as  he  knows 
were  to  be  exprefled  all  by  feparate  words, 
entirely  different  One  from  another,  fo  that 
the  one  could  not  fuggcfl  the  other,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  memory  would  be  greatly 
overbiirdened,  and  confequendy  the  lan- 
guage imfit  for  ufe ;  and  yet  it  is  neceilary 
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for  clear  and  diftindl  expreflion,  that  every  Ch.  i. 
fpedes  of  diing  Ihould  be  denoted  by  a  fc-  ^'^^^^'^ 
parate  word ;  and  not  only  muft  the  fpe- 
ciefes  of  fubftances  be  £0  denoted,   but' 
but  thofe  of  qualities,  adlions,  and  ener- 
gies.     The  barbarous  languages,   as  wc 
have  feen,  by  expreffing  feveral  things  by 
one  word,  have  run  into  very  great  con- 
fuiion ;   and  inflead  of  faving  the  multi- 
plication of  words,  have  greatly  increafcd 
it.     Some  other  way  therefore  was  to  be 
devifed  to  prevent  words  from  increafing 
to  an  unwieldy  number:    and  this  was 
done  in  a  way,  which,  now  it  is  invented, 
appears  very  natural  and  obvious,  though, 
from  what  has  been  faid  of  the  barbarous 
languages,  it  is  evident  it  was  not  of  fo 
eafy  invention ;  and  that  was  by  expreffing 
things   which   in   their  nature   are    con- 
nected together,  by  words  which  have  alfo 
a  connedUon  with  one  another. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  chief  artifices  of 
language,  it  merits  to  be  explained  at  fome 
length ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  example 
more  fit  to  explain  it  than  the  names  of 
numbers.  It  is  necefiary  for  the  purpofe 
of  an  enlarged  fphere  of  life,  that  every 
individual  number,  at  lead  to  a  very  great 

Vol.  II.  B    •  extent. 
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Ch.  I.  extent,    fhould  have  a  pamcular   name. 

^"^'^^^^  For  with  relpedt  to  numbers,  it  would  not 
be  fufficient  for  the  ufe  of  life  to  divide 
them  into  clafTes  or  fpeciefes,  as  we  do  o- 
othcr  things,  fuch  as  even  and  odd,  pri- 
mary and  compofed,  fquare  and  cube,  &c.; 
but  the  particular  numbers  muft  be  ex- 
prcfled.  Now  thefe  are  really  infinite,  at 
leaft  in  pojjibiltty ;  and  if  fuch  of  them  on- 
ly as  we  have  occafion  to  ufe,  were  to  be 
cxprefTed  each  by  a  different  word,  that  a- 
lone  would  make  a  language  much  too 
bulky  for  ufe.  The  way  therefore  that  has 
been  contrived,  is  to  give  different  names 
to  particular  numbers,  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  e.  g.  to  the  extent  of  ten^  as  is  pradlifed 
by  the  European  nations,  and  alfo  by  fbine 
of  the  barbarous  * ;  and  then  to  turn  back  a- 

gain 

•  This  is  the  cafe  of  the  Harons,  as  we  have  fcen, 
vol.  1.  p.  375.;  of  the  Algonkins,  Hontan»  vol.  2.  p.  2 17.; 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ncw-difcovcred  ifland  of  Otahltee, 
vol.  1.  p.  376.  But  all  the  barbarous  nations  have  not  fo 
pcrftA  an  arithroclic.  The  Cyclops,  in  Homer,  counted 
his  flock  by  fives,  which  Homer  calls  an^3r«{#r».  The  Caribbs 
count  in  the  fame  way,  IHcewife  the  Blacks  of  the  coaft 
of  Guinea.  Ariftotle,  if  I  am  not  midaken,  fpeaks  of  a 
barbarous  nation  of  his  time,  whofe  arithmetic  went  no 
farther  than  four  :  and  that  of  certain  favages  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Amazons,  according  to  Monf  de  la 
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gain  as  it  were,  and  reckon  ten  and  one,  Ch.  i. 
ten  and  two,  &c.  giving  jiames  to  the  new  ^^"^''"^ 
numbers  compounded  of  the  names  of  the 
old.  In  this  way  we  go  on,  reckoning 
till  we  come  to  twice  ten;  which  may  be 
exprefled,  and  I  believe  is  exprefled  in 
xnoft  languages,  by  a  word  analogous  to  the 
names  of  two  and  ten  ;  and  in  like  manner 
we  count  three  tens,  four  tens,  &c.  till  we 
come  to  ten  tens :  but  that,  in  all  languages 
that  I  know,  is  exprefled  by  a  word  quite 
diflerent.  Then  the  reckoning  goes  on  till 
it  comes  to  ten  hundred,  and  then  another 

new 

Condamine,  ^ent  no  farther  than  the  number  three ;  by 
which  I  do  not  underftand  that  they  counted  no  farther 
diaa  three,  but  that  after  they  had  come  to  three,  they 
tamed  back,  as  we  do  when  we  come  to  ten,  and  fald^ 
Three  and  one,  &c.  as  we  fay,  Ten  and  one.  It  may  feem 
fiirprifing,  that  a  nation,  after  they  had  gone  fo  far  as 
to  feparate  from  the  mafs  of  multitude  three  units,  and 
put  them  together,  (hould  not  have  gone  a  little  far* 
ther,  before  they  turned  back,  at  leaft  as  far  as  the  num- 
ber of  their  five  fingers  ;  but  we  know,  from  many  o- 
thcr  fads,  how  flow  the  progrefs  of  invention  has  been. 
However  obvious  therefore  a  thing  may  appear  to  us, 
nurfed  in  the  bofbm,  as  it  were,  of  arts  and  fciehces,  we 
ought  not  from  thence  to  conchide  that  it  was  fo  to  the  firfl 
iDen»  who  had  every  thing  to  invent :  and  to  one  who 
confiders  this  matter  rightly,  it  will  rather  appear  fur- 
prtfing,  that  thofe  other  nations  ihould  have  come  the 
Icngtkof  the  decimal  arithmetic  pradifed  by  us,  and 
B  2  hav^ 
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Ch.  I.  new  name  is  devifed  to  exprefs  that  num- 
^^"'^'^^  ber ;  aijd  fo  the  wckoning  goes  on  again 
till  it  comes  to  ten  thonfand,  to  which  the 
Greeks  have  given  a  particular  name,  viz. 
a  myriad.  But  further  in  this  nomen- 
clature they  have  not  gone ;  whereas  we 
have  gone  further,  and  given  a  name  to 
ten  hundred  thoufand,  viz.  a  million ; 
and  in  this  way  we  go  on  as  far  as  we  can 
conceive,  without  any  new  names  to  niun- 
bers. 

This  example  will  ferve  at  lead  to  illu- 
ftrate  one  method  that  has  been  devifed  by 

have  been  fo  far  as  complete  arithmetic! aos  as  we.  Per- 
hajps  it  was  the  number  of  the  ten  fingers  that  firft  \z6, 
men  to  this  method  of  calculation.  But  I  rather  think 
it  was  fcience  and  phiiofophy  :  for  the  number  ten  i$  the 
completion  of  number,  in  fo  far  as  it  contains  numbers 
of  all  different  kinds,  even  and  odd,  primary  and  com* 
pofed,  perfeA  and  imperfe^,  fquare  and  cube  ;  and  from 
thence  it  is  faid  to  have  had  its  name  of  i«N«  in  Greek, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  h)^fimi  figni* 
fying  to  contain.  It  was  therefore  very  proper  to  make 
this  number  the  cardinal  number,  upon  which,  as  upon 
a  hinge^  all  the  other  numbers  fhould  turn.  See  Jatn-- 
hlicbi  Comm.  in  Nicom.  ArUbmctlc.  — ^  If  this  be  fo,  it  is 
evident  that  no  barbarous  nation  could  have  fixed  this 
boundary  of  the  infinity  of  numbers,  but  muft  have 
got  the  invehtion  from  fome  other  nadoB,  confide- 
rably  advanced  in  arts  and  fciences,  in  the  fame  man* 
aer,  as  I  fuppofe,  that  thofe  barbarous  nations  who 
*  ^eak  a  language  of  ^irt,'  have  not  invented  it,  but  bor* 

rowed  it  from  other  more  civilized  nations, 
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the  artificers  of  language  to  fave  the  mtilti-  Ch.  i . 
plication  of  words,  namely,'  compofition; 
which  is  nfed  when  the  idea  to  be  expreffed 
is  compofed  of  two  other  ideas,  to  which 
names  have  been  already  given.  This  is 
fo  commdn  in  all  the  languages  of  art, 
that  it  is  needlefs  to  give  examples  of  it. 
I  fhall  therefore  only  add,  that  I  am  per- 
fuaded  there  are  many  more  compofitions 
of  words  than  are  cbmmonly  known ;  and 
that  fiich  etymologies  given  by  gramma- 
rians, however  fantaftical  or  far-fetched 
they  may  fometimes  feem,  are  many  of 
theiii  very  well  founded. 

But  fuppofe  the  idea  for  which  a  name 
is  fought,  is  not  compounded  of  two  i- 
deas,  but  is  connedled  with  or  related  to 
another  idea,  what  is  to  be  done  in  that 
cafe  ?  And  the  method  is  not  to  invent  a 
new  word,  as  is  done  in  the  barbarous 
languages  ;  but  with  fome  addition  to  or 
change  of  the  word  already  invented,  to 
exprefs  the  idea  connecSled  with  that  of  the 

old  word:   and  this   method  is  what   is 

* 

called  derivation^  which  is  of  fovereign  uf? 

in  all  the  languages  of  art  *. 

But 

•  Thcfc  dcrirativc  words,  in  the  language  of  Ari- 
ftotle's  philofopbjy  are  called  ftofcwtuii  and  he  fays  they 
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Ch.  I.  But  fuppofe  thftt  the  idea  cp^tinues  the 
very  fame,  but  fome  addition  m^de  to  it, 
fach  as  tl^at  of  timCy  per/on^  relation  to 
any  thing  elfe,  or  any  other  neqeflary  ad- 


diffee  fipom  the  original  words  rjl  irrm^m^  ArifiotU^t  Co* 
tegorlts  in  the  beginning  %  which,  as  his  commentator  Am* 
monios  Hermeias  has  very  well  explained  it,  means  the 
change  of  the  word  in  the  lad  fy liable.  The  inftances 
which  Ariftotle  gives  of  Gxchfaronymietf  is  that  of  y^o^ 
0tmKOf  from  YfcififueTtvit  and  uvlf^tot  from  av/^ui.  But  air 
though,  in  thcfe  inftances,  the  adjedive  may  be  derived 
from  the  fubftantive,  it  more  frequently  happens  that  the 
shftra£i  noun,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  noun  ixprefling 
the  quality  ab(b-ade4{y»  is  derived  from  the  adjedive, 
which  is  the  word  that  expreflcs  the  quality  in  concrete, 
that  is,  conjoined  with  the  fubftance.  Thus  from  bjoiiust  is 
derived  bmitas^  from  gpe^^  g^odnefs^  3cc.  although  fuch  de* 
rivation  be  contrary  to  the  order  of  nkturc ;  for,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  the  abftraft  quality  is  prior  to  the  quality  join- 
ed with  any  fubftance.  And  it  was  perhaps  for  this  reafon, 
that  Ariftotle  chofe  the  two  inftances  above  mentioned, 
where  the  derivation  appears  to  be  according  to  the  or-  . 
der  of  nature.  But  in  other  pafTages,  without  regarding 
the  grammatical  etymology  at  all,  he  derives  words  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  things  in  nature.  Thus  from 
xiviifr»c>  he  derives  xfuMc»  and  from  ^moMcrvvt,  it%eu9(%  (fee 
Categor.  is  Ammon.  Comment,  foL  I36.)>  though  the  gram- 
matical etymology  be  directly  contrary.  And  his  com- 
mentator has  carried  this  philofqyhical  etymology  (b  far, 
as  to  derive  iVn,  the  third  perfoo  of  the  prefent  of  the 
indicative  of  the  verb  Aiu  from  •»  \  that  is,  that  he  de- 
rives the  word  affirming  that  any  thing  exifts,  from  a ' 
word  denoting  the  abftrad  idea  of  exiftence.  De  In* 
terpret.foL  45. 
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jnnft,  what  b  to  be  done  in  that  cafe  ?  And  Ch.  i. 
there  likewife  the  artificers  of  language 
have  devifed  a  way  of  faving  the  multipli- 
cation of  words,  which  is  of  kin  to  the 
method  laft  mentioned,  but  is  different 
both  as  to  the  form  of  the  variation,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  word  when  varied.  It 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  fiec^ 
ikn  or  infiediortj  ?ind  is  ufed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  forming  the  cafes  of  nouns  and 
tenies  of  verbs  in  the  learned  languages. 

By  thefe  three  great  artifices,  the  two 
firft  things  which  I  require  in  a  language  of 
art  may  be  performed,  and  all  the  feveral 
fpeciefes  of  things,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  we 
know  them,  and  all  their  different  qua- 
lities and  properties,  may  be  diftiniMy  ex- 
prefled,  in  fb  few  words  as  not  to  make 
the  language  cumberfome  and  unwieldy, 
like  the  Chinefe  written  language,  which 
confifts  of  fo  many  charaiflers,  no  lefs  it  is 
faid  than  dghty  thoufand,  that  no  man  li- 
ving perfeftlyunderftands  it.  But  even  after 
this  is  done,  the  bufinefs  of  language  is 
not  completed :  for  there  remains  ftill  the 
third  thing  that  I  require  in  a  language 
of  art,  which  is  perhaps  more  difficult 
than  any  thing  I  have  mentioned ;   and 

therefore, 
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Ch.  I.  therefore,  as  I  have  fhewn,  was  of  latcft 
itivention ;    I  mean,  marking  the  connec- 
tion and  relation  that  words  have  to  one  an- 
other, or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  fyntax. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  any  number  of  words, 
exprefling  in  the  moft  clear  and  accm^te 
manner  the  feveral  things  they  (land  for, 
would  convey  no  meaning  at  all,  if  they 
were  not  fome  one  way  or  another  con- 
neded   together.      For   though   the  bare 
utterance   of   the    words,    would   let    us 
know  that  the  fpeaker  had  the  ideas  affix- 
ed   to    the    words  ;    yet,    without    fome 
connection  of  thofe  words,    there  would 
be   no  fpeechy    becaufe    there   would    be 
neither  affirmation .  nor  denial,  prayer  or 
command  expreOed,  nor  any   other  ope- 
ration of  the   mind  ;    and  therefore,    as 
the  bi^finefs  of  language  is  to  communi- 
cate to  one  another  the  operations  of  oiu* 
minds,    it    is    evident,    that    unlefs    the 
words  are  connedled,  the  purpofe  of  lan- 
guage could  not  be  anfwered.     Here  then 
is  a  new  clafs  of  words  to  be  invented ; 
and  a  numerous  clafs  too,  if  we  confider, 
that  fubftances  muft   be  connedled  with 
fubftances,    quaUties  with  fubftances  and 
with  one  another,  and  both  with  verbs ^ ,  or 

words 
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words  exprefling  aiiing  or  Suffering.  Thefe  Ch.  ^^ 
relations,  ,it  is  evident,  muft  be  very 
various  and  numerous  ;  and  they  muft  be 
^xprefled  either  by  feparatc  words,  or  by 
-fome  change  of  one  or  other,  or  both,  of 
the  words  betwixt  which  the  connecflion  is 
to  be  exprefled. 

The  laft  requisite  of  language  I  men^ 
tioned,   refpecEls  the  found :    as  to  which 
thjree  things  may  be  obferved,    i^.  That 
the  words,  in  order  to  exprefs  fuch  a  prodi- 
gious variety  of  things,   fhould  be  very 
much  varied  in  the  found.     It  is  therefore 
neceflary  that  they  fhould  not  confift  of 
vowels  only,  or  a  few  confonants,  like  the 
words  of  the  barbarous  langu^es,  but  be 
difting^uifhed  and  articulated  by  as  many 
confonants  as  poflible,   but  fo  as  not  to 
render  the  fbimd  harfh  and  difagreeable. 
For,   2^fo,  A  language  fuch  as  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of,  muft  be  of  eafy  pronunciation; 
and  not  only  the  facility  of  the  operation 
of  tb^e  fpeaker  muft  be  fhidied,  but  alfo 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear  of  the  hearer.     3/1(7, 
The  words  muft  be  of  a  moderate  length, 
not,  like  thofe  of  the  barbarous  languages, 
cnormoufly  long  ;  and  particularly  the  ra- 
dical words  muft  be  fhort,  otherwife  there 
Vol.  II.  C  cannot 
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CH,  J,  cannot  be  either  compofition  or  derivatioa 
without  enlarging  the  words  imiiioderately. 
The  cjeclinable  words  alfb,  in  order  to 
admit  a  fufficient  variety  of  infledlionj^ 
fliould  be  of  a  moderate  length  ;  and  not 
only  for  thele  reafons,  but  for  the  fake  of 
the  eafy  pronunciation  of  the  language, 
the  words  ought  not  to  be  exceflively  long. 
Having  premifqd  thefe  general  obferva- 
vations,  which  will  ferve  to  explain  what 
is  to  follow,  I  will  proceed  to  confider  the 
feveral  parts  of  whigh  language  is  com-* 
pofe^. 


CHAP.        II. 

The  "works  of  art  prior  to  the  art  itfelf.  —  Tbc 
analytical  method  followed  in  this  inquiry. --^ 
The  formal  part  of  language  to  be  firfi  anal- 
ly fed. — Both  the  form  and  matter  muft  hanjc 
been  analyfed  before  the  ^writing  art  nvas  in^ 
vented.-r-^The  nature  of  that  difcoivery. 

Ch.  (2.     A  -^^  ^^  works,  both  of  nature  and  of  art, 

^^^^y^  jljL  are  compounds,  which  the  fenfc  pre- 

fen^s  to  the  mind.    Thefe  it  is  the  bxifinefi 

of  fcience  to  analyfe,  and  refolve  into  their 

principles^ 
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principles,  or  conftituent  parts.  But  not  Ch.  2. 
only  the  works  of  liature  exifted  long  be- 
fore any  fuch  analysis  was  made,  but  even 
dioie  of  art,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree. 
For  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  arts  were 
invented  a  priori^  by  difcovering  the  prin- 
ciples firfl,  and  from  thence  deducing  the 
confequences ;  on  the  contrary,  men  begaii 
by  pradtifing ;  very  rudely  and  imperfe^ly 
no  doubt  at  firft ;  but  as  they  improved  the 
pra<5lice,  they  began  to  difcovef  the  prin- 
ciples, and  at  laft  acquired  fcience  enough  to 
analyfe  the  art,  and  deduce  it  from  its  prin- 
ciples. In  this  manner  all  arts  have  been 
invented,  and  among  others  the  art  of 
language.  But  the  progrels  was  very  flow 
from  practice  to  principles ;  and  accor- 
dingly men  had  the  ufe  of  language  long 
before  they  knew  any  thing  of  the  gram- 
matical art,  by  which  languagje  is  analy- 
fed ;  and  in  like  manner  men  fung,  and 
played  on  inftruments,  while  yet  no  fcale 
of  mufic  was  known,  nor  any  art  invent- 
ed by  which  a  tune  could  be  refolved  into 
the  feveral  notes  of  which  it  is  compofed. 
And  in  many  nations  of  the  earth  at  this 
day,  thefe  and  many  other  operations  of 
art  are  performed,  without  knowledge  of 
C  2  the 
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Ch.  a.  the  art  itfelf;    that  is,  of  its  principles. 

^■^^^^^  As  therefore  the  compound  is  firft  in  order 
of  time,  at  leaft  with  refped  to  us  and  our 
perceptions  ;  £6  compofition  in  the  feveral 
arts,  and  particularly  in  language,  ii 
much  eafier  than  the  analyfis  :  for  by  imi- 
tation merely  we  can  cpippofe,  or  by  na- 
tural fagacity  without  imitation,  which, 
was  the  cafe  of  the  feil  inventors  of 
arts  J  but  we  cannot  analyfe  without  fcience.. 
Accordingly,  how  many  people  do  wefee^ 
that  have  not  only  the  ready  ufe  of  lan- 
guage, but  fpeak  very  properly,,  without 
die  Icaft  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  art  ? 
But  though  compofition  be  fo  much  eafier- 
and  more  obvious  than  analyiis^  yet  this- 
lafl:  is  the  method  of  fcience,.  being  that 
which  conftitutes  the  very  nature  and  el^- 
fence  of  fcience ;  •  for  nothing  is  fcien- 
tifically  treated  of,  that  is  not  refblved  in- 
to its  elements,  or  firft  principles.  So  that 
fcience  does  not  follow  the  order  of  our 
perceptions,  which  begin  with  tUe  com- 
pound, but  the  order  of  nature,  accor- 
ding to  which  the  elements  or  principles  of 
all  things  are  firft.  As  therefore  we  pro- 
fefs  to  treat  of  language  fcientifically,  we 
fliall  begin  with  analyfing  it,  and  then  we 

fhall 
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fhall  proceed  to  the  compofition  of  it ;  and  Clu  2. 
this  method  we  think  the  moft  proper, 
becaufe  the  compound,  in  this  matter  of 
language,  is  well  known  to  every  one,  as 
die  compofition  is  'pradlifed  by  every  one  ; 
whereas,  if  the  compound  were  not  fuffi- 
ciently  known,  it  might  be,  proper  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  different  method,  and  begin  with 
it. 

All  the  works  of  art,  as  they  are  com- 
poied  by  man,  fo  they  can  be  analyfed  by 
him  *.     And  the  beft  method  of  attaining 


•  Every  analyfis  is  a  dividon,  but  every  dfvlfion  is  not 
an  analyfU ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  logical  language,  divifioa 
is  the  genus,  and  analyfis  the  fpecies.    Any  whole  may 
tc  divided  into  the  parts  which  compofe  it,  as  a  body^ 
may  be  divided  into  its  di£Ferent  members ;  but  fuch   a 
divifion  is  not  that  which  we  call  analyfis,  becaufe  the* 
members  of  a  body  are  parts  of  the  body,  when  it  is  con-' 
(lituted  or  formed,  but  they  are  not  the  principles  which 
conftitutc  or  form  it,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  not  the 
principles  or  elements  of  the  body.     Now  it  is  the  divi- 
fwn  into  thefe  laft  that  I  call  analyfis  ;  which  therefore 
diflSn-s  froiA  the  other  divifion  in  this,  that  it  divides  the 
fobjeds  into  parts  more  minute  and  fubtile,  not  obvious' 
to  fenfc  or  common  apprehenfion  ;  but  which  being  dif- . 
covered,  fhew  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  becaufe  they' 
ihew  the  principles  which  conftitute  it.    And  it  is  for  this 
r^afbn  that  analyfis  is  the  method  of  fcience.    The  me*' 
thod  of  divifion,  or  dixretic  method,'  and  thie  analytical ' 
Mthod>  being  two  ways  of  inveftigating  the  idea  or  de- 
finition 
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Ch.  2.  a  perfect  knowledge  of  them  is,  firft  to  take 
tliem  down,  as  it  were,  in  this  way,  and 
then  to  put  them  up  again.  Thus  if  a  man 
would  perfedlly  imderftand  the  nature  of 
a  watch,  or  any  other  machine,  he  fhould 
begin  with  taking  it  down,  and  confidering 
by  itfelf  every  wheel  and  fpring  of  it,  and 
then  he  fliould  leam  to  put  them  all  to- 
gether again :  and  in  this  matter  of  lan- 
guage, the  method  in  which  we  teach  chil- 
dren to  read  is,  firft  to  make  them  analyfe 
words  into  letters,  or  elemental  founds, 
and  then  we  teach  them  to  combine  thofc 
letters  into  fyllables,  and  the  fyllables  in- 
to words;  and  it  is  evident,  that  if  wc 
taught  them  in  any  other  way,  they  would 

fitiition  of  any  thing,  are  different  from  the  anafyfls  ancT 
divifion  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  >  hut  wherein  the  differ- 
ence confifts  does  not  belong  to  our  fubje^  to  erplaiiK 
I  fhall  onlj  add,  that  the  beft  example  of  the  diuretic 
ipethod  to  be  found  in  Engltfh,  and  among  the  bed 
in  any  language^  is  what  Mr  Harris  has  given  us  in 
his  dialogue  concerning  Art^  of  which  he  has  moft 
accurately  inveftigated  the  nature  according  to  this  mf 
tbod»  in  the  nunner  that  is  pradifed  by  Plato  in  the  So* 
fhlfta  and  Politicus.  The  analytical  alfo  and  fjmthetical 
methods  of  reafoning,  are  different  from  the  analyfis  and 
fyntheijs  which  I  am  here  treating :  but  to  explain 
wherein  that  difference  confifts^  would  be  alfo  foreign  to 
our  prefcnt  purpofe. 

be 
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be  imperfedlly  taught.  In  this  manner  Cb.2. 
therefore  we  propofe  to  treat  of  language ; 
beginning  with  that  firft  and  principal  a- 
nalyfis  of  it,  and  of  every  compound, 
whether  of  art  or  nature,  I  mean  into  mat^ 
ter  and  form.  With  this  divifion  6f  lan- 
guage we  iet  out  in  this  work,  and  we 
muft  never  loie  fight  of  it. 

But  this  analyfis  is  too  general  to  ex- 
plain any  thing  particularly ;  it  will  there- 
fore be  neceflary  to  analyic  each  of  thofe 
parts  feparately  by  itlelf :  and  I  will  be- 
gin with  the  form^  that  is,  the  founds  of 
language,  not  confidered  as  founds  mere- 
ly, but  as  founds  fignificant.  In  treating 
of  the  barbarous  languages,  I  confidered 
the  material  part  firft  ;  but  in  exami- 
ning the  languages  of  art,  I  think  it  better 
to  follow  a  contrary  method,  and  begin 
with  the  principal  part,  that  is,  the  form, 
which  the  artificers  of  language  appear  to 
me  to  have  chiefly  confidered,  as  no  doubt 
they  ought  to  have  done,  in  framing 
the  founds  of  the  language.  Which  of 
thefe  two  parts  was,  in  order  of  time, 
firft  analyfed,  and  made  the  fubjedt  of  art, 
may  be  queftioned ;  but  my  opinion  is, 
that  no  language,  complete  both  in  found 

and 
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Gh.  '2.  and  fenle,  could  have  been  framed^  with- 
^^^'"'^^"^  out  knowing  the  principles  and  elements 
of  both  the  matter  and  the  form  j  for  though 
fuch  a  language,  when  formed,  may  be 
ufed  without  the  knowledge  of  either ;  yet 
it  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  formed 
without  the  knowledge  of  both.  If  this  bq 
true,  the  writing-art,  which  in  order  of 
time  was  certainly  pofterior  to  the  art  of 
language,  was  not  fo  great  a  difcovery 
as  is  commonly  imagined.  For  the  great 
difficulty  of  that  difcovery,  was  the  ana-^ 
lyfis  of  the  found  of  a  language  into  its  e- 
lements  ;  fo  that  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
this  had  been  done  before,  when  the  art  of 
language  was  formed,  there  remained  no- 
thing to  be  done,  but  to  find  out  charadlers 
to  mark  the  elemental  founds  already  difco- 
yered.  And  that  the  invention  of  writing  was 
no  more  than  this,  appears  to  me  from  the 
JErgyptian  (lory  which  Plato  has  preferved 
to  us  *,  of  that  king  of  Egypt,  who,  when  he 
was  told  by  Theuth,  the  inventor  of  letters, 
that  he  had  found  out  an  art  of  metnory^ 
faid,  after  the  invention  was  explained  tp 
him,    that  it  was  not  an  art  of  memory^ 

•  In  Vhadro^  fag.  1240.  edit.  Ficini. 

but 
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but  of  remintfcence.  Now  reminifcence  fup-  Ch.  2. 
pofes  forgetfulnefs,  which  your  art,  faid 
that  wife  king,  encourages  ;  becaufe  men 
trufling  to  it,  will  not  exercife  their  me- 
mories, nor  ftudy  to  record  their  know- 
ledge in  their  own  minds,  where  it  is  beft 
preferred.  This  (lory  feems  plainly  to 
fuppofe,  that  what  this  Egyptian  Mer- 
cury had  difeovered,  was  not  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  language  into  its  elemental  founds, 
which  was  a  great  and  a  ufeful  difco- 
very,  tending  much  to  the  improvemdht 
of  language,  and  which  certainly  would  not 
have  been  clifapproved  by  the  Egyptian 
king  ;  but  only  a  method  of  recording 
thofe  founds,  of  which  indeed  it  may  be 
juftly  queftioned,  whether  it  has  upon  the 
whole  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
knowledge.  And  perhaps  the  Druids  were 
in  the  right,  who,  as  Julius  Caefar  tells 
us,  did  not  make  ufe  of  letters,  to  record 
their  philofophy  and  theology,  though 
they  knew  the  Greek  letters,  becaufe  they 
thought  the  \ife  of  them  impaired  the 
memory. 


Vol.  II.  D  CHAPj 
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CHAP.       in. 

General  plan  of  this  fecond  part  of  the  work^ 
r^-rAnalyJis  of  the  formal  part  of  language 
into  'words.  —  Di^uifton  of  ivords  into  tivQ 
kinds ^  noun^  and  *uerbs. — Subdivfton  of 
sjerbs  into  ivords  exprejftng  the  accident^ 
of  fubjlances^  and  thofe  exprejftng  tlpe  af-^ 
fe^ions  of  the  mind. 

Ch.  3.  'TP  H  E  method  therefore  in  which  I 
^"^""^^^^  JL  propofe  to  treat  this  fubje<5l  of  a 
language  of  art  is,  firft  to  analyfe  the  for-- 
7nal  part  of  it,  which  will  be  the  fubjeif^ 
of  this  firft  book  ;  then  to  analyfe  the  ma-- 
terial  part  of  it,  which  will  be  done  in  the 
fecond  ;  and  the  third  book  will  treat  of 
the  compofition  of  each  :  and  in  this  way 
it  is  hoped  the  reader  will  have  a  complete 
view  of  the  whole  theory  of  language. 
For  it  is  not  the  defign  of  this  work  to  ex- 
plain minutely  every  part  of  the  gramma- 
tical art ;  but  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  whole,  and  to  explain  the  philofbphi- 
fal  principles  upon  wliich  it  is  founded. 
If  therefore  \ve  any  where  enter  into  mi- 
nute 
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Bute  difcuffions,  it  will  be  of  fuch  J)ar-  Ch.  3* 
ticulars  as  we  think  have  not  been  fuffici-  ^'^'^''"^ 
cntly    explained    by   other   writers   upon 
grammari 

To  begin  then  with  the  ahalyfis  of  thd 
formal  part  of  a  language  of  art,  or  of 
the  jfbunds  of  it  confidered  as  figniiicant : 
This  analyiis  is  very  fimplc ;  becaufe  all 
language,  confidered  in  this  way,  is  ulti- 
matdy  refblvaible  into  nvords.  For  as  Ari-* 
ilotle  has  defined  a  nx)ord^  it  is  a  found  fig- 
nificant,  of  which  no  part  is  by  itfetf 
fignificant  * ;  what  is  lefs  therefore  than 
a  word,  fuch  as  a  fyllable,  or  a  letter,  does 
Hot  belong  to  this  analyfis,  but  to  the  a-* 


*  ^«i«  9%iiArraixt  if  fAtpif  wXrr  cm  icaS*  tiut6  infioctTtMh     Pcetici 

cap.  20«  Oppofed  to  this  is  the  definition  of  the  com-^ 
pound  X0^,  which,  according  to  the  fame  philofopher,  is 

fan  ffVtBtnj  it  liia  pa^  mkff  uvrec  en/ialt^  fi»      THlS  COmpodcloiX 

of  words,  making  a  complete  fenfe  by  itfelf,  is  wjiat  we 
call  in  Englifli  a  fentence^  of  which  I  ftiall  fay  more  when 
I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  compofition  of  language.  In  the 
mean  tiilie,  we  may  obferve,  that  \ayeii  as  defined  herd 
by  AriftotJe,  is  ufed  only  in  one  fenfe  of  the  word^ 
namely,  to  Hgnify  the  matter  and  form  of  language  join-* 
cdy  or  as  ^e  ezprefs  it  in  £nglith  without  ambigiiityi 
fpetch.  But  it  fignifies  alfo  the  formal  part  by  itfelf,  and 
which  is  diftinguiihed  from  the  other  by  the  epithet  of 
0iM8crsc ;  whereas,  ffte'cb  is  Kty9i  rfofo^mos.  See  the  note 
on  chap.  i.  book  i.  of  paft  i. 


D  i  n^ly^i 
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Ch.  3.  nalyfis  of  die  material  part,  or  found,  of  a 
language. 

Words  then  being  the  lead  parts  of  lan- 
guage confidered  as  fignificant,  or  fpeech^ 
as  I  fhall  chufe  to  call  it  in  one  word  ;  the 
next  queftion  to  be  confidered  is.  Of  how 
many  kinds  words  are  ? '  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly exprefled,  how  many  parts  of 
fpeech  there  are  ?  The  common  divifion  is 
into  eight  parts  ;  noun,  pronoun,  verb 
participle,  adverb,  prepofition,  conjunc- 
tion ;  to  which  the  Greeks  add  for  an  eighth 
the  article ;  but  the  Latins,  wanting  the 
article,  complete  the  number  by  the  inter- 
je<5lion.  But  though  this  divifion  may  lerve 
the  purpofe  of  ordinary  grammar,  it  will 
not  be  fufficient  for  a  philofophical  in- 
quiry, fuch  as  this,  into  the  nature  of 
language,  which  requires  that  every  thing 
of  fpeech  fhould  be  confidered  relatively  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  exprefled  by  it. 
And  therefore  I  prefer  that  divifion  of  the 
parts  of  Ipeech  that  has  been  given  both 
by  Plato   and  Ariflotle  *,   into  nmn  and 

njerb  ; 

V 

•  Ariftotlc  has  given  this  divifion  in  his  book  of  Inter- 
pretalion,  and  Plato  in  the  Sophifta.  It  is  ^rue,  that 
Af  iftotlc,  in  his  Exoicric,  or  popular  work  upon  Poetry 

cap.  ao. 
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vtrbi  and  I  will  endeavour  to  fhew,  that  all  Ch,  3. 
the  other  parts  of  fpeech  above  mentioned,  ^^'^'^'^^^ 
may  be  fitly  referred  to  one  or  other 
qf  thefe  two.  My  reafon  for  preferring 
tihis  divifion  is,  that  it  refers,  as  I  nnderftand 
it,  to  that  grand  divifion  of  things  contain- 
ed in  the  Categories,  or  Predicaments,  (the 
dodhine  of  which  I  hold  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  all  philofbphy,)  into  fubjiance  and 
accident  \  for  although  the  categories  are 
ten  in  number,  the  nine  laft  are  all  acci- 
dents *,  that  is,  things  which  have  no  fe- 

cap.  ao.  bas  given  us  another  divifion,  more  fuited  to  the 
capacity  of  thofe  for  vrhom  he  wrote  that  book,  viz.  into 
w««,  verbt  article^  and  conjunakn  :  but  1  prefer  that 
vtlach  he  has  given  in  his  philofophical  ^ork,  fuch  as 
Va  hodk  of  Interpretation  undoubtedly  is  ;  efpecially  a$ 
it  is  fuppcffled  by  tlie  authority  of  Plato,  who  certainly 
meant  to  give  a  general  divifion  of  the  parts  of  fpeech, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  art  or  fcience,  fuch 
as  iogip  or  diale^ic. 

•  The  Greek  word  fpr  accidents,  viz.  cvfiCtCimortt,  de- 
notes this  their  hature  better  than  the  Latin  word  which 
we  have  adopted.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  I  ufe  accident 
-  here  in  its  moft  general  fignification,  denoting  every  qua- 
lity  or  property  of  any  thing,  whether  effential,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  accidental,  that  is  contingent;  in 
fliort,  whatever  is  inherent  in  another  thing,  without 
which  it  cannot  cxlft ;  and  ih  this  large  fcnfe,  the  Greek 
vord  4r»/^Ci6iMf  is  alfo  ufcd. 

parate 
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Ch.  3.  parate  exiftence  by  themfelves,  but  exift 
in  other  things ;   whereas  fubftance,  the 
firft  of  the  Categories,  has  fuch  a  pre-emi- 
nence of  exiftence,  that  it  exifts  by  itfelf^ 
independent    of   other   things.     Now    a 
noun  is  a  word  expreflive  of  the  thing 
exifting  in  this  laft  manner,  fuch  as,  a  man, 
or  a  horfe,  or  what  the  mind  confiders  as 
exifting  in  this  manner,  though  it  really 
do  not  fo  exift,  as  Ihall  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained.    The  verb,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
underftand  to  denote  every  accident  of  any 
kind  belonging  to  fubftance ;  whatever,  in 
fliort,  can  be  predicated  of  any  fubftance 
as  a  property  or  accident,  whether  it  bd 
quality,  quantity,  adlion,  orfuffering,  re- 
lation, or  connedlion  with  any  thing  elfe. 
This  divifion,  I  think,  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  ftifficiently  comprehenlive,   and   to 
exhauft  the  fubjedl.     For  every  thing  in 
nature  is  either  fuhjiance^  or  fome  quality, 
energy,  paffion,  or  relation  of  ftibftance^ 
that  is,    in   one   word,    accident  of  fub-** 
ftance ;  or,  if  any  one  diflike  that  word^ 
on  account  of  its  ambiguity,  he  may  call 
it,  with  IVIr  Harris^  attribute  of  fubftance. 
It  comprehends  alfo  mind,  and  all  its  e- 
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nargies  and  affe<^ons  of  whatever  kind  *.  Ch.  3. 


This  defcriprion  of  the  verb  may  appear 
too  general ;  but  if  vre  v^ant  to  make  it 
jnore  pardailar,  we  may  confult  Ariftotle's 
book  of  Categories,  where  we  find  all  the 
ieveral  kinds  of  accidents^  being  ranged,  as  I 
iaid,   into  nine  claffes,    fuch  as  quantity, 

quality, 

♦  This  dcfcription  of  ihe  noon  and  verb,  appears  to 
be  dSfierent  from  that  which  is  gtren  bj  Plato  in  the  Sd' 
fbifta^  p.  183.  edit.  Ficini,  where  he  fays,  That  a 
verb  is  a  word  cxprefliiig  aHion^  and  a  noun  a  word  de- 
noting the  aHor*  And  this  is  no  doubt  the  common  no-  . 
tioo  dF  thofe  two  grammatical  terms  ;  and  it  will  coin- 
cide with  my  notion,  if  by  a^ion  is  under;ftood,  not  only 
aAual  energy,  but  the  quality,  faculty,  or  power,  by 
which  any  thing  onergifes ;  and  if  by  agent  we  underftand 
the  fabjeft  in  which  that  faculty  or  power  refides.  That 
in  this  way  Ammonius  underftood  Plato,  is  evident  from 
his  commentary  upon  Ariftotle's  book  of  Interpretation, 
foJ.  33. ;  and  as  it  fo  ptrfeAly  coincides  with  my  notion 
opcm  thb  ibbjea,  I  will  give  the  words  of  it.  'ExWkv  yet 
(meaning  Socrates  in  the  Cratylus)  r^  om^uc  fufiuifia  fnatt  tnat 

xCot  xanffuftiafffiivn)  arinp  ra  fifdAra  rSv  traxoXytQirrav,  rnlart,  t5» 
.vrmfx^"*  T«iff  icMtf,  fi'f^/^Ttt  M»t,  Aoyov  /i,  rw  i$  i^iv,  t5t« 
ifcftMTf  x««  t3  fnfMTOC  ovy*«ifmof,  if  it  xai  avrv^  ha  t«  nimv,  kcu 
rmnrf  X^ftrrti  fv^Wanr,  xpi  t5  'Afmrixvc  fiovx  t3  Koyii  Kvptuc  fiifUr 

T»  vcftm.  xtu  TO  fnfM  Jam  tiOf/moC'  Thus^  according  to  the  o« 
pinion  of  tins  excellent  commentator,  it  was  the  do^rine 
both  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  that  the  parts  of  fpeech 
were  two,  the  noun  an4  the  verb\  the  firft  denoting 
fubilances,  the  other  the  properties  of  fubftanccs  :  and 
indeed  there  can  nothing  exift  in  nature,  but  things^ 

^n4 
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Ch.  3.  quality,  relation^  doing,  fuflering,  &c.  ac- 
^"''^^^'^  curately  defcribed  and  explained.    Among 
thefe,  the  two  laft  I  mentioned,  viz.  doing 
and  fuflering,  or,  as  they  may  be  exprefled, 
adlion  and  paffion,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  are  to  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to  in  the  matter  of  lajn- 
guage;,  becaufe  all  fpeech  whatever,  be- 
fides  what  it  may  exprefs  concerning  the 
nature  of  things,  does  of  neceflity  exprefs 
fome  energy,   paflion,   difpoiition,  or,  as 
I  would  chufe  to  call  it  by  one  word,  ^ 
feSlion^  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  :   for  it 
denotes  his  joy,  grief,  furprife,  or  fome 
other   paffion  ;    or  it  communicates    liis 
prayers,   wifhes,    commands,    or  volition 
of  any  kind;    or  it  fimply  declares   the 
judgement  of  his  mind   concerning  any 
thing,    that   is,    affirms  or  denies.      As 
therefore  the  expreflion  of  thefe  accidents 
or  attributes  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  are 


and  their  qualities.  So  that  whatever  more  parts  of 
fpeech  we  make,  they  can  only  be  fnbdhrifions  of  th^ 
members  of  this  grand  diviiion  ;  and  accordingly  I  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  two 
heads,  a)l  the  other  fix  parts  of  fpeech  that  are  common- 
Jy  reckoned,  and  I  hope  I  have  done  it  withont  any 
ftrainiDg  or  difficulty. 

eflential 
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eOfential  to  fpeech,  I  would  ckiife  to  fepa-  Ch.  3, 
rate  them  from  other  accidents,  which  ^-"^^^^^ 
Hiay  be  expreffed  or  not  by  fpeech,  and  to 
confider  them  by  themfelves,  calling  them 
the  affeflims  of  the  fpeakers  mindy  and 
leaving  to  the  accidents  of  fubflance  the 
common  name  of  accidents.  We  may 
therefore  (ay,  that  every  word  exprefles 
fubftance,  or  accident,  or  the  affedlions 
of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  The  firfl; 
is  what  I  call  a  noun^  the  other  two  are 
verbs. 

Thefe  three  are  fometimes  exprefled  fe-r 
parately  by  diftin<5l  words,  fometimes  two 
of  them  together,  fometimes  all  three. 
When  the  fubflance  is  exprefled  feparately, 
it  makes,  what  is  commonly  called,  a 
fubftantive  noun ;  when  the  accident  is 
exprefled  feparately,  it  is  a  prepofition, 
adjeAive,  or  conjunction,  which,  accor-^ 
ding  to  my  notion,  are  to  be  ranked  under 
the  verb  ;  and  if  any  afiedlion  of  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker  be  feparately  exprefled,  it  is 
cither  an  interjedtion,  or  a  fpecies  of  verb 
known  by  the  name  of  the  fubftantive 
verb,  fuch  as  ejfe  in  Latin,  or  to  be  in  En-^ 
gliih,  which  denotes  no  more  than  the  af- 
fection of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  either 

Vql.  II,  E  affirming^ 
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Ch.  3.  affirming^  that  is,  afferting  that  the  thing 
^"'"^^^  ij,    or    commanding^   P^^y^^gj    ov  ^ijhing^ 
that  it  Jhould  be.    But  of  this  verb  more 
hereafter. 

In  thefe  inftances,  the  three  things 
I  mentioned  are  expreffed  feparately :  but 
as,  in  nature,  all  things  are  mixed  with  all; 
fo,  in  fpeech,  the  expreflion  of  them  is  often 
alfo  mixed.  Thus  the  fubftance  and  acci- 
4ent  are  frequently  expreffed  by  the  fame 
word ;  as  fenex  in  Latin,  and  child  in  En-* 
glifli ;  the  firft  of  which  denotes  an  animal 
of  our  fpecies,  with  the  quality  of  being  * 
pld;  the  other  expreffes  the  fame  fubr 
fiance,  but  with  the  oppofite  quality  of 
being  young.  They  participate  therefore 
pf  the  nature  both  of  the  noun  and  verb ; 
but  as  lubftance  is  by  its  nature  more  ex- 
cellent than  any  quality  or  attribute,  it 
predominates  in  the  appellation,  and  they 
are  both  called  nouns.  That  part  of  fpeech 
too  commonly  called  an  adjefiivey  joins  the 
accident  with  the  fubftance,  fuch  as  the 
words  goody  ill^  and  the  like ;  but  with  this 
^difference,  that  in  fuch  words  the  expref*- 
lion  of  the  fubftance  is  indefinite  or  un- 
afcertained,  fo  that  it  may  be  applied  to 
any  fubftance  whatfoever ;  whereas,  in  the 
•    firftr 
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firft-mentidned  inftances,   the  fubftance  is  Ch.  34 
definite  Or  determined.    The  quality  there-  ^'^^''•^^ 
fore  predominate  in  the  adjedlive.   For  this 
realbn  I  think  it  is  improperly  ranged  un- 
der the  nouU)  and  ought  to  be  alcribed  to 
the  verb  ;  as  fhall  be  afterwards  more  par- 
ticularly explained :  and  I  iay  the  fame  of 
the  participle.   Accident,  and  the  afiedion  o£^ 
the  nund  of  the  fpeaker,  are  joined  toge- 
ther in  thofe  parts  of  fpeech  that  are  com- 
monly called  verbs ;  as  in  the  expreffion,  / 
rutty  where  the  word  run  exprefles  not  only 
the  aiftion  of  running,  but  the  Energy  of 
the   mind  of  the  fpeaker   affirming  that 
adtion  to  exift^     This  is,  I  believe,  the  ex^ 
l^reffion  of  th6  verb  in  all  languages.     But 
in  the  teamed  languages  all  the  three  are 
Bxprefled,  as  in  the  Latin  word  curro^  by 
which  the  iubftandC  is  exprefled  that  runs, 
fhe  adtion  of  that  fubftance,  and  the  energy 
bf  the  mind  affirrtiing  it  to  exifl  *. 
Thus  we  fee  that  thefe  threfe  things  al^d 

*  The  ^x{>rcflidn  df  the  fcrict-gy  0/  thd  mind  in  rerbs^ 
b  maeh  ftiUer  and  more  accurate  in  Greek.  Thus  tf9j(4 
affirms  the  adion,  ^^k^*  commands  it^  rp*xp*i**  wi&cs  it^ 
and  the  rui>jundive  mood  ezpreffes  that  the  a^on  is  not 
flmplf  and  abfoluteij  aMrmed,  but  in  dependence  np<< 
^  fofnecbing  elfci 

£  i  fexprefled 
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Ck  3.  cxprcfled  either feparately  or  together;  and 
^■"^^^^^  if  together,  either  in  paL^,  as  fubftance 

and  accident  together,   or  accident  and. 

the  afiedtipn  of  the  fpeaker's  inind;  or  all 

three  together,    as  in  the  inftances  lalt 

menti^ied. 


CHAP.        IV. 

Of  the  nouriy   and  its  threefold  divifion ;  and 
the  fubdivfiM  of  the  lafl  kind  of  it. 


v-*^v>^ 


Ch.  4.  T  TAving  thus  given  a  general  account 
XJL  of  this  divifion  of  the  parts  of  fpeech 
into  noun  and  verb,  I  ccnne  now  to  ex- 
plain each  of  them  nwre  particularly,  be- 
ginning with  the  noun.  And  as  I  have 
taken  this  div^on  from  the  Categories ;  lb, 
in  explaining  it,  I  will  follow  the  doArine 
of  thofe  higheft  genera,  as  laid  down  by 
Ariftotle;  and  in  this  way  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  a  £atisfa(5lory  philofbphical  ac- 
count of  this  part  of  language,  by  refer- 
ring it  to  the  nature  of  things,  of  which 
it  ought  to  be  the  reprefentation. 

A  noun,  as  I  have  iaid,  is  a  name  ftm' 
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afubftance;  that  is,  as  Ariftotle  has  de-  Ch.4. 
Uncd  it,   a  thing  which  exiils  by  itfelf,  ^'^''^^ 
ajod  not  in  any  thing  elfc.    Of  fubftance, 
he  diftinguiflies  two  kinds.     One  is  the 
fxttticular  or  individual  fubftance  j  fuch  as 
Peter,  John,   this  or  tiiat  horfe,  and  all 
fiich  natural  fubftaaces ;  and  likewife  aU 
artificial  iubflances,  fuch  as  this  or  that 
hoafe  or  fljip ;  in  fhcMt  all  fubftances  of 
whatever  kind^  immaterial  as  well  as  mar- 
tedal.      This  kind  of   fiibftance  neither 
«ifts  in  any  fubjeift  (which  is  common  to 
all  fubftances),  nor  is  predicated  of  any 
fub}e<^  J  and  it  is,  in  his  language,  called  the 
frfi  or  pimary/ubfiance*;  becaufe,  in  the  or- 
der of  our  perceptions,  fuch  fubftances  are 
firft,  and  the  ideas  of  all  other  fubftances 
are  derived  from  thepi.     The  name  which 
exprefles  this  fubftance  is  called,  in  the 
common  language  of  grammarians,  a  pro^ 
per  name  ;  but  if  we  have  a  mind  to  fpeak 
jaoiore  philofophically,  and  according  to  the 
dodrine  of  Ariftotle,  we  may  call  it  a  />n- 
mary  name  or  noun  f.    The  lecond  kind  of 

fubftances, 

•  Ariiiot.  Categ.  cap.  g. 

t  Quiiitilun  tells  us,  Ub.  i.  cap.  4.  that  fome  Latia 
graaunariaos  gave  the  name  of  nmcn  only  to  {Proper 

Aames} 
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Chi  4.  fubftanccs,  according  to  Ariftotle,  art 
^'^^'^^'^  ideas  of  fubftances,  wliich  we  form  by 
ahftraAion  from  individual  fubftances^ 
fuch  as  the  idea  of  a  man,  a  horfe,  or 
the  like ;  and  of  this  kind  are  not  only 
the  lowed  fpeciefes,  fuch  as  the  two  in- 
ftances  mentioned,  but  alfo  the  higher 
genera^  fuch  as  animal,  body,  and  the  like. 
The  words  by  which  this  kind  of  iubflance 
is  denoted,  are  commonly  called  appellati'uc 
nouns  ;  but,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  ado[^ 
Ariftotle*s  language,  may  be  called  fecon^ 
dary  nouns. 

Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  the  nature  of 
things  goes,  in  the  divifion  of  fubftances* 
But  the  human  mind,  for  the  purpofes  a^ 
life,  as  well  as  for  the  ufe  of  fcience,  has 
created  artificial  fubftances,  to  which  it 
has  given  names  ;  and  thefe  make  a  third 
kind  of  nouns,  commonly  called  ahftroH 
nouns.  The  things  denoted  by  fuch 
nouns  are  accidents,  which  the  mind  abC* 


names ;  diftioguifliing  the  appellatives  by  the  name  bf  t^. 
cabu/um,  or  appeUatio.  And  in  this  manner  likewife  Dio« 
nyfios  the  Halicamaflian,  in  his  treatife  of  compofidon,* 
fe^.  2.  informs  as,  that  fome  Greek  grammarians  fpbke^ 
diftinguifliing  iw/uc^  that  is  a  proper  name,  from  wfoaw^o^m, 
an  appellative  nonn* 

tra<Ela 
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trails  from  the  fubftances  in  which  they  Ch.  4. 
are  inherent ;  and  by  making  them  a  fe-  ^'"'^^^ 
parate  obje<fl  of  its  contemplation,  beftows 
upon  them  a  kind  of  feparate  exiftence, 
which  they  have  not  from  nature.     Of  this 
kind   are  the  words  blacknefsy    nvhitenefs^ 
goodnefs^    nvifdom^    and    the    like,    which 
Handing  for  ideas  that  are  confidered  by 
the  mind  as  fubftances,  have  not  only  all 
the  fonn  of  fubftantive  nouns,   but  are 
made  the  {ubjedls  of  propofitions,  and  of 
predication,   as  much   as   real  fubftances. 
Thus  we  fay  whitenefs  is  a  colour,  juft  as 
we  fay  man  is  an  animal)  and  we  lay 
goodnefs  is  amiable,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  we  lay  that  any  individual  is  io.    This 
will  be  further  evident,  if  we  compare  this 
kind  of  noun  with  the  adje<5live  or  verb, 
from  which,    according  to  the    common 
ule  of  language,  it  is  derived  ;  for  the  ad- 
jeAive  or  verb  neceflarily  implies  the  idea 
of  fome  fubftance  in  which  it  is  inherent, 
nor  does  the  mind  conceive  it  without  fuch 
fubftance.      Thus,   when  good  limply   is 
named,  we  are  not  fatisfied,  but  we  alk, 
what  is  it  that  is  good  ?  but  we  fpeak  and 
argue  about  goodnefs^  without  inquiripg, 
^r  fo  much  as  thinking,  about  any  fub- 
ftance 
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Ch.  4.  fiance  to  which  it  belongs.  This  noiuiy 
^"^'"^"^  as  I  have  faid,  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  an  ahJiraB  noun^  though  the 
fecond  kind  of  noun  is  likewife  the  name 
of  an  abftra(5l  idea ;  but  as  it  appears  to 
be,  and  truly  is,  a  greater  power  of  ab- 
ftradlion  to  feparate  the  quality  from  the 
fubftance,  than  the  general  fubftance  from 
the  particvdar,  it  is  therefore  called^  by* 
way  of  pre-eminence,  an  abJiraB  noun. 

Of  this  third  kind  of  noun  there  arc 
fome  fpeciefes  which  deferve  particular 
notice.  And  firft,  there  is  one  of  them 
made  by  joining  the  article  to  the  infini- 
tive of  a  verb  ;  for  the  nature  of  this 
mood  being  to  denote  the  action  of  the 
verb  fimply,  with  the  addition  only  of 
time,  but  without  any  expreflion,  either  of 
perfon,  or  of  the  affection  of  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker,  by  the  article  being  prefixed  it 
becomes  a  noun,  having  all  the  variety  of 
cafes  which  nouns  have,  and  being  like 
them  made  the  fubjedl  of  predication.  For 
TO  TTfOLTTetv  in  Greek,  is  as  much  a  notm  as 
cr^o^c,  (though  the  laft  only  be  called  a 
verbal  noun),  with  this  difference,  that  'jrfo^ 
expreffes  the  adlion  of  the  verb,  without 

the 
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the    circumftance    of   time  ;    whereas    t^  Ch.  4. 
TpaTTctr  exprefles  that  the  adlion  now  exifts,  ^"^'"^''^ 
as  Tft  TTfo^ai  that  it  did  exift  in  fome  former 
time.    And  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
great  advantage  of  this  kind  of  expreflion, 
that  by  it  we  can  denote,  not  only  the  fimple 
adtion,  which  is  done  by  the  verbal  noun, 
but  alfo  the  time  of  the  aiflion  *.    In  Eng- 
Vvlh  we  do  this,   not  by  the  infinitive  on- 
ly, but  by  the  participle  alfo  ;    for  we  fay, 
hothj  To  do  good  is  commendable,  and.  The 
doing  good  is  commendable ;   we  fay,  77?^ 
having  done  good  gives  pleafure  upon  reflec- 
tion, and,  To  have  done  good^   &c. 

Another  fpecies  of  this  noun  is  form- 
ed by  joining  the  article  to  the  adjec- 
tive in  the  neuter  gender ;  as  when  they 
iay  in  Greek,  to  xaxor,  or  ri  dy<t9or.  By  this 
manner  of  expreflion  the  adjedlive  no 
longer  denotes  a  qtulity  concrete^  or  in- 
herent in  a  fubjedl,  but  a  quality  abJiraSi  ; 
with  fome  difference  however  betwixt  it 
and  the  abftra<5l  noun ;  for  xaxxoc  is  not 
precifely  the  fame  with  the  ro  kxkoy,  as  fliall 


•  It  is  on  account  of  this  kind  of  noun  that  I  have 
not  put  into  my  definition  of  noun»  what  Ariftotle  has 
added,  &rtv  xy^'*^  'without  time. 

Vol.  II.  F  be 
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Ch.  4.  be  fhewn  afterwards.  This  idiom  too  we 
have  in  Englifli ;  for  we  fay  the  good^  and 
the  fair.  In  the  fame  way  the  Greeks 
form  nouns  of  their  participles,  as  the 
TO  Tfixp^,  and  the  to  vom.  We  have  the  fame 
form  of  a  noun  in  Englifh ;  for  we  fay, 
the  runnings  and  the  doing :  but  the  mean- 
ing is  difierent ;  for  in  Englifh  it  denotes, 
9S  I  have  already  obferved,  the  aBian  of 
the  verb ;  whereas,  in  Greek,  it  fignifies 
the  agent. 

All  thefe  three  kinds  of  nouns  I  call  by 
the  common  name  oi  fubjiantives^  diflin- 
guifhing  the  firfl  and  fecond  by  the  names 
pf  primary  and  fecondary  fubflantives,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  fubflances 
they  exprefs.  The  laft  may  be  called  ideal 
or  fictitious  fubflantives,  being  entirely  of 
the  mind's  own  creation ;  but  I  ch\ife  to 
call  them  by  their  common  name  of  abf- 
troB  nouns. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        V. 

Of  pronouns.-^ The  necejjtty  of  inventing 
them. — The  nature  and  different  kinds  of 
them. 


ALL  the  objedls  of  human  knowledge,  Ch*  5. 
and  confequently  of  difcourfe,  are  ^"^^"^"^ 
either  generals  or  particulars.  The  know- 
ledge of  generals,  as  I  have  already  had 
occafion  to  obferve,  is  by  far  the  more  va- 
luable knowledge,  as  by  it  we  know  even 
individuals  ;  for  we  know  nothing  of  Pe- 
ter, James,  or  John,  by  hearing  them 
named,  or  even  by  feeing  them,  imlefs 
we  know  the  Ipecies  to  which  they  belong. 
But  the  knowledge  of  individuals  is  alfo 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  human  life,  and 
in  conmion  life  the  greateft  part  of  our 
converfation  is  concerning  individuals. 
Now  the  number  of  individuals  is  infinite, 
at  leaft  with  refpedl  to  our  capacities  ;  yet 
the  purpofes  of  life  require,  that  in  the 
ufe  of  fpeech  they  Ihould  be  fingled  out, 
and  diftinguiflied  one  from  another.  Here 
F  2  is 
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Ch.  5,  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  that  the  in- 
ventors of  language  had  to  ftruggle  with : 
let  us  fee  how  they  got  over  it. 

It  may  be  thought  that  proper  names 
for  the  feveral  individuals,  will  ferve  to 
diftinguifli  them.     But,  in  the  jirjl  place, 
it    is    impoffible   that  all  the  individuals 
which  may  be   the  fubjedl  of  difcourfe, 
fhould  have  particular  names,  at  leaft  fuch 
as  are  known  to  the  fpeakers  and  hearers ; 
even  the  perfons  who  have  occalion  to  con- 
verfe  together  may  not  know  one  another's 
names.     2^/r,  Suppofe  tliat  the  fubjedls  of 
the  converfation  have  all  names,   and  that 
thofe  names  are  known  to  the  parties,  the 
fame  name  .may  be  common  to  feveral  in- 
dividuals, and  indeed  it  is  impoffible  that 
every  individual  fliould  have  a  different 
name  ;   there  muft  therefore  be  Ibme  way 
of  marking,   that  the  name  ufed  by  the 
fpeaker    is    the  -name  of   the  individual 
whom  the  hearer  knows,  and  of  no  other. 
And  lajily^  Suppofe  this  difficulty  got  o-. 
ver,  and  that  the  parties  were  agreed  a- 
bout  the  name,  as  applicable  to  the  fame 
individual  known  to  them  both,  it  would 
be  tedious,  and  a  great  incumbrance  to  the 
difcourfe,  if  the  name  was  to  be  repeated 
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as  often  as  the  obje<5l  was  mentioned  ;  and  Ch.  5*. 
accordingly  we  obferve  it  as  a  defedt  in  the  ^-^^"^"^ 
language  of  children,  that  inilead  of  ufing 
the  pronoun  /,  they  name  themf elves  *. 

Names  therefore  will  not  folve  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  ibme  other  way  muft  be  de- 
viled. The  only  way  that  feems  poffible 
is,  to  divide  the  fubjedls  of  converfation 
into  certain  clafles.  But  into  what  claffes  ? 
The  common  divifion  into  ipeciefes,  by 
which  the  infinity  of  ^things  is  limited  and 
circumfcribed,  will  not  ferve  the  purpofe  ; 
for  the  thing  here  to  be  done,  is  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  individuals  of  the  feveral  fpe- 
ciefes,  not  the  fpeciefes  themfelves.  We 
muft  therefore  try  fome  other  way  of 
clailing  the  fubjeifb  of  difcourfe;  and 
fuppofe  we  fhould  divide  them  into  fuch 
as  are  prefent  during  the  difcourfe,  and 
fiich  as  are  not.  The  divifion  is  fuffi- 
ciently  comprehenfive ;  for  every  fiibjecfl 
of  converfation  muft  either  be  prefent  or 
not  prefent.  But  I  doubt  it  will  not  ferve 
the  purpofe  neither.  The  objects  prefent 
indeed  might  be  pointed  out  by  the  fpeak- 
cr  to  the  hearer ;  but  we  are  inquiring  at 
prefent  how  they  are  to  be  diftinguifhed 

•  Thj5  IS  an  obfcrvation  of  Dr  Smith  in  his  Diffcrtation 
on  the  loim^Uon  cf  Langnagcs, 
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Ch.  5.  by  words,  not  by  figns  or  geftures.  Now 
^"^"^^^  though  the  diftindtion  in  general,  might,  no 
doubt,  be  marked  by  words  betwixt  objecSls 
prefentand  objedts  not  prefent,  how  are  the 
feveral  particular  objeiSb  prefent  or  abfent, 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  ?  for 
there  may  be  many  objedls  prefent  during 
the  converfation,  and  the  number  of  thofe 
that  are  not  prefent  is  without  bounds. 

But  this  divifion,  though  it  do  not  iblve 
the   difficulty,    leads   to    another  diftinc- 
tion  that  may  perhaps  do  the  bufinefs  :   for 
of   the   fubje(5ls  of  converfation   prefent, 
there  are  two  which  muft  neceflarily  be 
prefent,  and  which,  by  their  nat\xres,  are 
limited  and  determined;  I  mpan  the  Ipeak- 
er,  and  the  hearer,  or  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  difcourfe  is  addreffed..    And  every  fub- 
jedl  of  difcourfe  muft  of  neceffity  be  either 
the  fpeaker,  the  hearer,  or  fome  third  ob- 
jedl  different  from  both.     Here  then  is  an- 
other divifion,   eqiially  comprehenfive  as 
the  former :  let  us  try  whether  it  will  not 
anfwer  the  purpofe  better. 

If  either  the  fpeaker  or  hearer  be  the  fub- 
jedl  of  the  difcourfe,  there  is  no  more  ado 
but  to  invent  two  words  to  defign  and  diftin- 
guifli  them  from  one  another.     And  thefe 
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words  are  called  pronouns.  The  one  ftand-  Ch.  5. 
ing  for  the  fpeaker  is  called  a  pronoun  of  ^'^^''^^ 
the  firji  per/on ;  and  the  other,  which  ftands 
for  the  hearer,  or  perfon  addrefled,  is  faid 
to  be  a  pronoun  of  the  fecond  perfon.  But 
what  fhall  we  do  with  the  third  fubjedls  of 
converfation,  fuch  as  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  ?  How  are  they  to  be  mark- 
ed by  words  ?  Here  again  a  difficulty 
meets  us :  let  vis  try  what  can  be  done  to 
get  over  it. 

The  objedls  of  this  third  kind  are  either 
prefent,  or  they  are  not  prefent.  If  pre- 
fent,  and  that  there  is  but  one  of  them, 
the  bufinefs  is  eafy  ;  for  we  have  no  more 
ado  but  to  invent  a  word,  as  in  the  former 
cafe,  to  4enote  this  third  fubjedl  of  con- 
verfation, which  is  prefent,  and  then  we 
have  three  pronouns,  one  of  the  firft  per- 
fon, one  of  the  fecond,  and  one  of  the 
third.  And  accordingly,  in  all  the  regu- 
lar languages,  there  is  a  pronoun  of  this 
third  order,  which  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  dcmonjlrative  pro- 
noun ;  fuch  as  hie  in  Latin,  iroc  in  Greek, 
and  this  in  Englifh  :  arid  if  there  be  more 
of  thofe  objeds  .prefent,  which  are  made 
the  fubjedls  of  difcourfe,  they  are  exprefT- 
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Ch.  5*  ed  by  die  plural  of  diis  laft  pronoun,  in 
^^^""^^"^  the  fame  manner  as  when  tiere  are  more 
fpeakers  of  more  hearers,  they  are  ex- 
prefled  by  the  plural  of  the  two  pronouns 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  perfon.  But  if  it  be 
further  neceflary,  among  the  feveral  fiib- 
}c€ts  of  difcourfe  prefent  of  the  third  kind, 
to  diftinguifh  and  feparate  one  from  the 
reft,  that  can  be  done  in  words  by  the 
name  only,  or  by  defcription.  And  thus 
much  with  refpedl  to  the  fubjecfls  of  dif- 
courfe prefent. 

But  what  fliall  we  fay  to  the  infinite 
number  of  objedls  not  prefent,  which  may 
be  the  fubjefts  of  difcourfe  ?  How  are  they 
to  be  fingled  out,  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  conveyed  to  the  hearer  ?  And  if  we 
refleft  a  little,  we  muft  be  convinced,  that 
thi^  cannot  be  done,  without  reference  to 
fome  previous  knowledge  which  the  hearer 
has  of  this  object: ;  for  if  we  fuppole  him  to 
know  nothing  at  all  of  it,  neither  the  name, 
nor  the  fpecies  to  which  it  belongs,  nor  any 
circumflance  at  all  concerning  it,  by  which 
it  may  be  known  and  diflinguilhed  from 
other  objedts,  it  is  impoflible  that  any 
knowledge  at  all  can  be  conveyed  of  it  to 
fuch  a  man,  otherwife  than  by  his  fenfes, 
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that  is,  by  producing  the  objed  to  him.  Ch.  5. 
But  fuppofe  the  objedl  had  been  mention-  ^^^""^"^^^ 
cd  before  in  the  difcourfe,  and  that  in  this 
way  lie  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it, 
any  word  marking  a  reference  to  the  ob- 
ject before  mentioned,  and  denoting,  that 
it  is  the  fame  -with  the  objeA  now  men- 
tioned, will  be  fufficient  to  fingle  out  and 
diftinguiih  that  objed  from  others.  And 
here  we  have  another  pronoun  of  the  third 
peribn,  which  ferves  to  diftinguilh  fub- 
jc£b  of  the  converfation  that  are  not  pre- 
fent.  Of  this  kind  are  is  aud  ilk  in  Latin, 
«/rK  and  iKetroc  in  Greek,  iV,  he^  Jhe^  or 
tbat^  inEnglilh. 

The  bufinefe  of  pronouns,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  is  chiefly  to  diftinguifh  indivi- 
duals. Piiician  has  gone  fo  far  as  to  make 
it  their  only  bufinefs  *  ;  and  certainly  the 
pronouns  of  the  firft  and  lecond  perlbu 
are  only  applicable  to  individuals,  as  like- 
wife  that  of  the  third  perfon,  if  the  objedl 
be  prefent ;  but  if  it  be  not  prefent,  the 
pronoun  may  apply  either  to  individuals  - 
or  generals,  according  as  the  one  or  other 

*  Pronofflcii  eft  pars  orationis  quse  pro  nomine  pro- 
prio  munfctijorque  accipitur.    Prlfcinn^  lib.  12. 

Vol.  II.  G  happens 
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Ch,5.  happens   to  be  the  fubjed  of  difgourfe, 
^"^'^^''^       The    pronoun    is    undoubtedly   to  be 
ranked  under  the  noun;  for  it  (lands  few: 
the  noun,  as  the  name  imports,  and  al- 
ways denotes  a  iubflance  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other :   but  it  exprefles  fomething  more ; 
for  the  pronouns  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
perfon  mark  a  reference  to  the  fpeaker  and 
hearer.     When  I  ufe  the  pronoun  /,  it  is 
the  fame  as  if  I  faid.  This  man  here  nvho 
/peaks  to  you ;  and  whep  I  ufe  tbouy  it  is 
the  fame  thing  as  if  I  faid,  This  man  here 
to  whom  I /peak.     The  demonftrative  pro- 
noun of  the  third  perfon,  refers  alfo  to  an 
objeft  prefent,  but  different  from  either 
Ipeaker  or  hearer ;  and  when  I  ufe  it,  it 
is  the  fame  thing  as  if  I  faid,  This  objeff 
which  is  here  prefent :  for  all  tho£e  three 
kinds  of  pronouns  agree  in  this,  that  they 
all  refer  to  an  objedl  prefent  *.     But  the 
other  pronouns  of  the  third  perfon  always 

refer, 

•  This  I  hold  to  be  the  reafon  why  one  of  them  is 
*  fomctimcs  ulcd  for  the  other  :  for,  in  the  Greek  trage- 
dies, the  demonftrative  pronoun  ^toc  or  ©li  of  the  third 
perfon  is  often  ufed  for  the  pronoun  of  the  firft ;  and 
then  the  fpeaker  talks  of  himfelf  in  the  third  perfon,  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  as  if  he  faid,  TJ!>u  ptrfan. 
here  nubo  freaks  Soyeu*    Mr  Harris  has  given  an  example 
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refer,  not  to  objedls  then  known  for  the  Ch.  5. 
firft  time,  but  to  fuch  as  the  hearer  had  ^"^"^'^^ 
been  informed  of  by  the  preceding  part  of 
the  converfation  ;  fo  that  they  always  de- 
note objedls  recognifedy  or  known  the  fe-  • 
cond  time  *.     All  nouns  whatfoever,  and 
indeed  all  words,  fuppofe  in  the  hearer  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  thing  denoted 
by  them,  otherwife  they  would  not  be  in- 
telligible.    But  the  difference  betwixt  pro- 
nouns and  other  nouns  is,  that  the  pro- 
nouns fuppofe  the  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
jed,    cither  fix)m  its   being   prefent,    or 
from  its  having  been  before  meijtioned, 
but  not  any  other  kind  of  previous  know- 
ledge. 

As  my  intention  is  not  to  write  a  gram- 
mar, but  only  to  obferve  what  is  curious, 
philofbphical,  and  of  moft  diflSicult  inven- 
tion in  language,  I  will  not  enter  into  any 
more  particulars  on  the  fubjedl  of  pro- 
nouns, nor  explain  all  the  different  kinds 

of  the  Latins  nfiog  their  bic  in  the  fame  way,  from  that 
fine  <rf  Tibnlhu, 

Qnod  fi  mili^bus  parces,  erit  hic  quoqne.miles. 

Hermes  J  pag,  35. 

•  Iff  itvrtftKf  ymnttg.    Sec  Hermes,  fag.  dj. 
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Ch.  5.  of  them*  Mr  Harris  has  very  properly 
divided  them  into  praepolitive  and  fiib- 
jundlive,  according  to  their  order  in  the 
fentence  ;  and  he  has,  with  his  ufual  ac- 
curacy and  elegance,  explained  the  nature 
of  that  fubjundlive  pronoun  commonly 
called  the  relative^  fuch  as  qui  in  Latin, 
'who  or  which  in  Englifh.  And  I  think  it 
is  not  improperly  called  the  relative  by 
way  of  eminence,  becaufe  it  marks  not 
only  that  relation  which  all  the  pronouns 
of  the  third  perfon,  except  the  demon- 
ftrative,  have  to  the  objecfl  mentioned  be- 
fore, but  alfo  the  relation  that  it  has  with 
the  fyntax  or  conftrucflion  of  the  fpeech, 
which  it  joins  together,  and  as  Mr  Har- 
ris exprefles  it,  renders  more  compact  *. 

From  this  account  of  the  pronoun,  the 
following  definition  of  it  may  be  extract- 
ed :   A  pronoun  is  a  ivord  denoting  a  fuh^ 
fiance^  not  dire^ly^  hut  by  reference  either  to 
fomething  prefenty  or  fomething  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  difcourfe. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  muft 
obferve,  that  this  part  of  fpecch  is  fb  nc- 
ceflary,  that  the  moft  barbarous  langua^ 

•  Henncs»  pag.  79. 
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ges  have  it,  even  •  the  Huron,  as  I  have  Ch.  51. 
obferved.  Thofe  favages  indeed  have  not  ^'^"'^'^^ 
the  power  of  abftracflion  fb  much  as  to 
form  a  feparate  idea  of  it,  and  exprefs  it 
by  a  diflind  word ;  but  they  always  throw 
it  in  with  the  iignification  of  other  words, 
particularly  of  the  verb :  and  yet  even  fo 
exprelled,  it  ihows  that  they  have  been 
ib  for  philofbphers,  as  to  make  in  fome 
fort  the  analyfis  above  mentioned  of  the 
iiibjeds  of  difcourfe,  into  the  fpeaker,  the 
hearer,  and  fome  third  perfon  or  thing. 
But  neceility  will  make  philofophers  even 
ofiavages. 


CHAP.        VI. 

0/  the  article^  and  the  various  ufes  of  it. 

THis  part  of  Ipeech  very  well  deferves  Ch.  6. 
a  chapter  by  itfelf ;  for,  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  it  is  of  as  fubtle  Ipecula- 
tion  as  perhaps  any  thing  belonging  to 
language,  particularly  as  it  is  ufed  in 
Greek.  It  is  not  a  neceflary  part  of 
fpeech,  for  it  is  very  fcldom  ufed  by  Ho- 
mer 
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Ch.6.  mcr*;  and  it  is  not  at  all  ufed  in  the 
mod  antient  dialed  of  Greek  that  is 
preferved  to  ns,  I  mean  the  Latin.  And 
in  the  Ionic  dialeft  it  is  ufed  indifcrimi- 
nately,  either  as  an  article  or  a  relative 
pronoun.  The  appropriating  of  it  there- 
fore, for  the  purpofe  of  an  article,  as  i% 
done  by  all  the  Attic  writers,  appears  to 
be  a  refinement  of  the  language  in  later 
times.  But  wherein  this  refinement  con- 
fifts,  has  not,  I  think,  hitherto  been  liiffi- 
•<*iently  explained,  nor  any  fatisfying  ac- 
count given  of  certain  ufes  of  it. 

The  Stoics,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Piifcian  f ,  reckoned  the  article  among  the 
pronouns;  and  both ApoUonius  andThe- 
odorus  Gaza  fpeak  of  it  as  a  relative  pro- 
noun, diftinguiflied  only  from  the  common 
relative  by  its  pofition  in  the  difcourie ; 
and  therefore  they  call  the  one  the  prapcn 
fitive  article^  and  the  other  the  fubjun^ive  J. 
But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  fliew,  that  its  of- 
fice is  different  from  that  of  a  pronoun  of 

*  ^,  M,  r»,  is  frequently  ufed  by  Homer,  in  place  of  the 
relative ;;,  i,  i,  bat  very  feldom  as  an  article. 

f  Lib.  I.  pag.  574.     See  alfo  Hermes ,  fag,  74. 

}  'Troronrixov  xm  Ttf^rwirnm  if9f99,    See  Hermes^  feg,  78* 
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any  kind,  and  that  it  dcferves  very  well  Ch,  6. 
to  be  ranked  by  itfelf  among  the  parts  of  ^"■^''^^^^ 
ipeech. 

All  the  words  of  a  language  are  either 
the  names  of  individual  things,  or  gene- 
ral terms ;  that  is^  in  the  language  of 
grammarians,  either  proper  names  or  ap- 
pellatives. The  article  in  Greek  is  applied 
to  both ;  for  they  fay  h  Xaxfarm,  as  well  as 
•  <irOf<»woi.  But  they  muft  be  both  the  name 
of  iiibftances  of  one  kind  or  another ;  for 
the  ufc  of  the  article,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
noim,  is  to  fingle  out  and  diftinguifh  fub- 
ftances  from  one  another,  though  it  does 
it,  as  I  fliall  fhew,  in  a  different  manner. 
Wc  will  begin  with  confidering  it  as  ap- 
plied to  proper  names. 

The  application  of  it  in  this  way,  may 
appear,  at  firft  fight,  altogether  unneccf- 
lary ;  for  a  thing  feems  to  be  fufficiently 
defined  and  diftinguifhed,  by  being  mark- 
ed by  a  name.  And  accordingly,  Mr 
Harris  thinks,  that  the  article  added 
to  the  name  of  Socrates  is  a  mere  pleon&fin, 
or  that  it  can  be  of  no  ufe,  unlefs  perhaps 
to  diftinguiih  fexcs  *•    And  it  would  be  fo, 

•  Hirmest  pag.  2t6. 
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Ch.6.  if  there  had  never  had  been  but  one  So- 
'"''^'^  crates  in  the  world  :  for  then  it  would 
have  been  as  unneceflary,  and  as  infigni- 
ficant  a  pleonafm,  to  add  the  article  to  S07 
crates,  as  to  add  it  to  the  pronouns  of  the 
jfirft  and  fecond  perfon,  which  point  out 
particular  perfons  that  cannot  pollibly  be 
confounded  with  any  other.  But  we  all 
know,  that  among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as 
anwMig  us,  the  fame  name  was  common  to 
many  individuals ;  nor  indeed  is  it  pof- 
fible,  by  the  nature  of  things,  diat  there 
fliould  be  a  feparate  name  for  every  indi- 
vidual. And  iti  this  very  inftance,  there 
have  been  more  of  the  name  of  Socrates 
tlianone;  and  particTilarly,  as  I  remem- 
ber, there  is  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  of 
that  name ;  and,  even  while  Socrates  li- 
ved, there  was  another  Socrates,  who  is 
introduced  in  one  of  Plato's  dialogues, 
and  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Socrates 
younger.  How  then  is  this  Socrates  to  bo 
diftinguiflied  from  any  other  ?  It  is,  I  fay, 
by  the  addition  of  the  article  ;  and  that  in 
two  different  ways. 

In  the  firft  place,  if  the  name  was  men- 
tioned before  in  the  difcourfe  or  writing, 
the  article  denotes  a  reference  to  that  for- 
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rner  mention  ;  and  it  is  the  fame  as  if  we  Ch.  6, 
faid,  the  before-mentioned  Socrates  *  ;  fo  ^"^^^^^^ 
that  the  article  ufed  in  this  way^  denotes 
an  objedl  of  fecond  or  repeated  know- 
ledge f.  And  in  this  ufe  of  it,  it  comes 
very  near  to  the  relative  pronoun^  or  fub^ 
jun^i<ue  article^  aS  it  is  called  by  the 
Greek  granmiarians.  And  there  are  only 
two  differences  betwixt  them:  frfi^  The 
pofition  in  the  difcourfe,  the  article  being 
always  prefixed  to  the  noun,  from  whence 
it  is  called  the  prapofitive  article^  but  the 
other  fubjoined  to  it.  2dlyy  The  relative 
connedls  the  difcourfe,  and  makes  one 
fentence  of  two,  which  the  article  does 
not. 

But  fecondly.  The  article  is  applied  to 
Socrates,  even  though  he  be  mentioned  for 
the  firft  time*    What  is  the  meaning  of  it 

*  This  is  the  ftyle  of  our  deeds,  in  which  the  greateft 
accuracy  of  cipreffion  is  obfervcd  ;  for  though  the  name 
be  erer  fo  often  mentioned,  it  is  always  with  the  addi- 
tion, tJ^e  Jaid,  the  forefrid^  or  the  above-mentioned.  This 
tedious  repetition,  which  clogs  and  incumbers  the  ftyle 
of  our  writs  {o  much,  would  be  faved,  if  we  ufed  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  way  the  Greeks  do,  and  the  flyle  would  be  as 
Wei)  contiefled  as  it  is,  without  fuch  gouty  jointly  to  ufe 
an  ezpreffion  of  my  Lord  Shaftibufy's. 

Vol.  II.  H  in 
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Gh.  6,  in  fuch  a  cafe  ?  Is  it  not  there  at  lead  a 
mere  pleonafm  ?  I  fay  not ;  and  that  it  has 
ftill  a  reference  to  the  previous  knowledge 
of  the  hearer  or  reader ;  not  that  indeed 
which  he  has  learned  from  the  preceding 
difcourfe,  but  that  which  he  is  fiippofed 
to  have  had  before  j  for  who  knows  not 
Socrates  the  great  philofopher?  The  ar- 
ticle therefore  is  added  to  Socrates,  to 
mark  his  being  generally  known  ;  and  in 
this  way,  added  even  to  a  general  name, 
it  will  point  out  a  particular  perfon* 
Thus,  0  TroiyiTYic  denotes  Homer,  h  fnrQp  De- 
mofthenes ;  and  added  to  a  much  more 
general  name  than  any  of  thefe,  viz.  ar- 
8/)6)7roc,  it  denotes  the  pubhc  executioner  in 
Athens  *• 

But  fuppofe  the  name  never  mentioned 
before,  and  fuppofe  it  likewife  not  to  be 
the  name  of  any  famous  perfon  generally 
known,  then  I  fay  the  addition  of  the  ar- 
ticle would  be  altogether  improper :  and 
accordingly  it  is  never  ufed  ;  for  they  fay, 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  *  ^omxjc  (for  example)  rk  xa- 

By  this  ufe  of  the  article  it  is,  clearly  diA 
tinguifhed  from  the   relative,    whiqh    it 

*  See  Herme/,  pag.  222. 
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feems  otherwiie  £0  much  to  refemble ;  for  Ch.  6. 
the  relative  is  never  ufed  in  that  fenfe.  ^'^'^'^^^ 
But  it  would  feem  at  firft  fight,  that  when 
it  refers  only  to  the  former  mention  of  the 
perfon  or  thing,  it  might  be  fupplied  by* 
fuch  pronouns  as  wVoc  and  txwoc  in  Greek, 
hie  and  tile  in  Latin,  this  and  that  in  Eng- 
lifh.  But  all  thefe  exprefs  fomething  differ-» 
ent;  for  with  refpedl  to  the  demonftra- 
tive  pronouns,  vr^c,  hic^  and  thisj  they 
exprefs  the  thing  with  particular  empha- 
fis,  and  point  it  but  as  it  were  with  the 
finger.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Virgil  men- 
tions Auguftus  Csefar,  in  that  fine  com-^ 
pliment  he  pays  him  in  the  6th  JEneid^ 

Hic  'uifj  hie  efij  tibi  quern  promitti  fepiui 

qfidisy 
Augu/ius  Cdjar^  Div^m  genus. -^ 

And  in  the  fame  way  we  fay  in  Englifh, 
This  is  the  man  who  is  deftined  to  fave  a 
ftate,  or  to  do  any  other  great  thing.  As  to 
the  other  pronouns  above  mentioned,  iKmoc, 
ilky  and  thaty  they  mark  reference  indeed ; 
but  in*  contradiftindlion  to  the  demon- 
ftrative  pronouns  juft  now  mentioned,  iro^ 
and  hic  ;  for  they  denote  that  the  obje<fl  is 
not  confidered  as  prefent,  or  imder  thq 
H  2  eye 
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Ch.  6.  eye  of  the  hearer^  as  it  is  rcprefented 
^^'^'^^^^^  when  the  other  pronouns  are  ufed.  As  to 
auTotf  in  Greek,  is  in  Latin,  and  he  in  Eng-t 
lilh,  they  are  ufed  by  themfelves,  with- 
out being  joined  to  any  name,  which  the 
article  never  is  * ;  and  th(^y  refer  only  to 
,  an  objedl  formerly  mentioned,  but  never 
to  any  knowledge  of  the.  hearer,  other 
than  what  he  has  got  from  the  difcourfe. 
As  to  dvroc,  when  it  is  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of 
the  Latin  ig/^,  the  difference  betwixt  it 
and  the  article  is  manifeft. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  a  perfon  isi 
more  dillinguifhed  by  his  country,  his  pro- 
feffion,  or  any  other  quality,  than  by  hisi 
name.  In  that  cafe  the  arti(;le  is  added  tq 
the  adjecflive  denoting  the  quality,  and  not 

to    the    name;    as   'ATo\Kolaf>oc  h  Kvpnfatoi",  Tfvfor 
h  yfctfi/jLCLTULo^,   *af^|K<K   •    ^f'C  vTraTiwac    'f^    whcre 

•  The  article  indeed  is  not  always  prefixed  to  the 
name,  but  fometimes  follows  it,  but  never  at  any  great 
diftance  ;  whereas  the  pronouns  I  have  mentioned,  ^tncf^ 
isy  and  hf^  may  be  at  a  very  great  di(lan<:e  from  the  nanae 
to  which  they  refer, 

t  Mr  Harris,  pag.  231.  very  properly  obferves  the 
difference  that  there  is  betwixt  adding  the  article  to  the 
proper  name,  and  to  the  adje^ive  or  participle  fubjoin- 
ed,  in  the  indance  which  he  gives,  •  nn\jtfuuf  yvfjvtwytfx.'iv^ 
IrifA^Hv^  >n<l  •  yvA<»«o'««/»;t'w«f  UrtktfjLfuo^  iti/<i^9»,  or  rather  IlrtXf^iutMr 
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it  may  feem  that  tlw  article  is  joined  to  Ch.  6, 
the  adjeiSlive  or  participle,  contrary  to  the  ^•^"'^''^ 
rule  we  have  laid  down*  But  it  is  truly 
joined  to  the  noun,  only  with  the  addition 
of  an  epithet.  And  ib  much  for  the  ufe  of 
the  article  when  it  is  joined  with  a  proper 
name. 

The  article,  when  prefixed  to  general 
names,  luch  as  ar9/>«Toc,  is  of  more  various 
ufe,  and  therefore  muft  be  more  accurate- 
ly coniidered.  For  that  purpofe  let  us  exa- 
mine what  d^BfQ^oc  by  itfelf,  without  the 
article,  fignifies.  And  I  fky  it  denotes  any 
fingle  individual  of  the  fpecies,  without 
diflindlion  or  difcrimination ;  and  there- 
fore the  logicians  tell  us,  that  in  propo- 
iitions  it  is  the  iame  with  rk  iAf^w^^.    Thus 

paifttiroQ  m  >MfKo^    is    the   fame  as    rU  i^^fQ^of  tu 

kwc(K,  being  both  particular  propofitions, 
not  imiverial  *.  In  like  manner  the  plural 
of  the  word,  without  the  article,  denotes  fei- 
veral  individuals  of  the  fpecies,  but  likewife 
without  any  diflindlion  or  difcrimination  ; 
fo  that  as  <if9f0iroc  is  the  fame  with  rU  «r- 

^fovef,    aiBfUTTot  is  the  fame  with  run^  w^furn. 

*  See  Ariftotle  mfliffmfmmff  zni  his  commentator 
Aimnonios*  pag.  70.  and  89.  See  alfo  Philoponus'g 
commentary  upon  the  Fsrfl  Aoalytics^  p^g.  7. 
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Ch.  6.  We  are  next  to  confider  the  alteration 
^^''^^^  that  the  addition  of  the  article  makes. 
What  do  I  mean  when  I  fay  h  ififQwoc,  or  in 
Englifh  the  man?  My  anfwer  is,  that  it 
is  in  this  uie  likewife  of  the  nature  of  a  re-^ 
lative.  And  firft,  it  refers  to  the  foreknow- 
ledge which  the  hearer  had  by  the  perfon  be- 
ing mentioned  before;  fo  that  o  aV9/)WToc,  or  the 
'  many  is  the  aforefaid  man ;  and  ht  iri^QToi  or 
the  metiy  are  the  aforefaid  men.  And  in  this 
way  we  talk  of  a  man  or  men  without 
naming  them ;  and  even  though  they 
have  not  been  named  in  the  preceding  part 
of  the  difcourfe,  but  only  fo  defcribed  as 
that  it  may  be  known  what  man  or  men 
are  meant.  Or  fecondly,  in  this  expref^ 
lion  the  article  may  have  the  fame  refer- 
ence to  common  knowledge  or  notoriety 
as  when  it  is  applied  to  a  proper  name,  as 
in  the  inftance  above  given  of  h  avB^QTro^  for 
the  common  executioner  in  Athens  j  and 
in  our  ordinary  way  of  fpeaking  we  fay, 
the  city^  the  river^  that  is,  the  city  or  ri- 
ver well  known  to  the  hearer ;  for  that  is 
what  is  chiefly  defigned  by  this  kind  of 
e^preilion,  not  the  dignity  or  excellence  of 
the  objedl :  for  we  fpeak  fo  of  the  city  we 
live  in,  or  th?  river  near  us,  however  in- 
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confiderable  that  city  or  river  may  be.  It  Ch.  6. 
is  true  indeed  that  the  notoriety  may,  in  ^"^^^'"^ 
many  cafes,  arife  from  the  dignity  or  ex- 
cellence, as  in  the  inftances  above  men- 
tioned, of  the  poet  and  the  orator ;  but  it 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  hearer,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  that  makes  this 
nfe  of  the  article  proper. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  article  being 
prefixed  to  the  general  term  ar9f>Qrof,  makes 
a  particular  term  of  it,  denoting  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  fpecies.     But  fuppofe  I  have 
a  mind  to  preferve  the  generality  of  the 
word,  and  to  denote  by  it  the  fpecies  it- 
felf,  what  am  I  to  do  ?    The  ufe  of  the 
word  by  itfelf,  without  the  article,  expref- 
fes  only,  as  we  have  ieen,  fome  indefinite  in- 
dividual of  the  fpecies  ;  and  with  the  ar- 
ticle it  exprefles  flill  an  individual,    but 
definite.     Is  there  then  no  other  way  of 
denoting  the  fpecies,  but  by  a  circxmilo- 
cution^  fuch  as  rh  &loc  tv  irifotyn,  the  fpccies 
if  man  ?  There  is  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  it  is  by  the  ufe  of  the  article,  for 
•  iiiftiTK,  in  Greek,  denotes  the  fpecies  as 
well  as  the  individual,  as  in  this  propofi- 
lion,  i  ofifaro^:  hrn  ^Qoy*    And  this  will  hold 
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Ch.  6.  though  the  fpecies  be  mentioned  for  the 
^^"^  firfttime. 

That  luch  is  the  fadl,  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  my  no-^ 
tion  of  the  article's  being  a  relative  word, 
referring  to  fome  previous  knowledge  of 
the  liibjed  ?  My  anfwer  is,  that  it  is  as 
much  relative  in  this  inftance,  as  when  it 
is  prefixed  to  Socrates,  or  any  other  indi- 
vidual well  known  :  for  it  refers  to  a 
knowledge  which  muft  be  much  more  ge-* 
neral  than  that  of  any  individiial  of  thd 
fpecies,  I  mean  the  knowledge  of  the  Ipe- 
cies  itfelf,  which  every  body  is  fuppofed 
to  know ;  whereas  there  are  but  few  in- 
dividuals of  any  fpecies  that  are  generally 
known. 

But  how  can  the  fame  article  denot€l 
both  the  fpecies  and  the  individual  of  the 
fpecies  ?  My  anfwef  is,  that  there  is  aii 
ambiguity  no  doubt  in  the  expreffion,  con- 
fidered  fimply  by  itfelf;  but  it  mufi  be 
apparent  from  the  context^  whether  the 
perfon  is  fpeaking  hiflorically  of  an  indi- 
vidual man,  or  philofbphically  of  the  fpe- 
cies. But  there  is  no  impropriety  at  all 
that  the  fame  exprefiion  of  individuality 
flxould  be  applied  both  to  the  fpecies  and 
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the  individual  of  the  fpecies.  On  the  con-  (Jh.  6. 
trary,  it  would  have  been  art  impropriety,  ^'■^^^'^ 
if  die  fpecies  had  been  jdined  with  any 
word  denoting  number  or  many  :  for  the 
fpecies  itfelf  is  truly  an  individual  of  the 
^nd,  as  much  as  any  particular  linder  it^ 
and  is  {o  called  by  Ariftotle  *.  And  it  id 
not  only  one  itfelf,  but  it  makes  one  of  th* 
things  under  it ;  for  things  are  faid  to  b* 
ont  aiid  the  fame,  bdcaufe  they  are  of  the 
iame  fpecies. 

This   philofophical  ufe,   as  it  may  bd 


♦  Atlftotic  calls  it  the  iT*/i«»  tjJ «{/«,  and  in  Piato'S  lin- 
kage it  b  (aid  to  be  one  of  the  manjt  and  Aridotle  car* 
iries  it  (b  far  sU  td  fay,  that  when  ^roic  is  ^dded  to  a 
general  teroi  fUcH  as  i^fl^rif,  fi  rl  ia^ok^  a^f^ivn,  «x\'  m 
Md»xii.  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  any  word  fuch 
as  int^»  implying  dirifion  into  parti,  though  it  eiprelfit 
tlut  all  thofe  parts  :ire  comprehended,  and  therefore 
wrpuuftt  hi  jue?oxg,  yet  it  does  not  denote  the  general  fim^ 
ply,  or  the  idea  of  the  tKing,  2  nficufd  to  kxBokm,  See  Ammont. 
rift  ifitMitMff  fid^  %  t .  Now  if  'H»i  i^fyvTftc  does  ^ot  expre/t 
this  fine  idea,  and  if  h^nvroc  Amply  does  not  etpre(s  it 
neither,  as  is  erident  from  this  very  paifage  of  Ariftotle/ 
it  rcmainsi  that  the  only  proper  ejkprefllon  for  it,  is  the 
general  term,  with  the  article  in  the  "iingttlar  number^ 
which,  by  its  natiire,  denotes  fmglenefs  Or  individuality, 
and  therefdre  is  applied^  not  only  to  the  tndkvidiiarls  of  fp^- 
cicfes,  as  we  haive  feen,  but  to  fkenadic  things,  i\tch  as  ^b« 
totients  fuppofed  the  fun  to  be.  And  accordingly  thej^ 
lay  in  Greek  i  ixio^.    Sec  Amm.  foL  78.  uhlfu^ra. 

Vol,  Ila  i  called, 
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01. 6.  called,  of  the  article,  ierves  to  explain  an* 
^'^"^''^  other  life  of  it,  which  has  been  obferved, 
but  not  accounted  for,  fb  far  as  I  know ; 
which  is,  to  mark  the  iubjeA  of  a  propofi- 
tion,  and  thereby  diftinguilh  it  from  the 
predicate  or  attribute.  In  the  Jirji  place; 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  tht  fubjcdl  is  not 
always  marked  by  the  article,  but  by  o- 
ther  definitives  *,  llxch  as  toc,  j//,  or  every 
one  J  and  others  to  be  afterwards  mentioned. 
And  fometimes  the  fubjedl  is  altogether 
without  any  definitive,  as  in  the  propofition 
above  mentioned,  ii^fQiroi  htt  kwxoc,  where 
c^S/)6)Toc  is  the  fubje(5l,  but  no  wife  limited 
or  defined. 

2dfyj  As  the  fubjei5l  has  not  always  the 
article,  £o  neither  is  the  predicate  always 
without  it ;  for  Ariftotle  mentions  a  pro- 
pofition, where  both  the  iubjei5l  and  the 
predicate  have  the  article,  viz.  w  u'Serw  fcn  t# 
iyaiof  f .  This  makes  a  good  deal  of  puzzle 
in  the  cafe,  for  clearing  which  it  is  necef- 

*  I  ufe  this  word  of  Mr  Harris's,  to  tranflate  the 
Greek  logical  term  irfor^tofmr/ioff  which  fignifies  an  ad- 
dition to  the  fabjcA  of  a  propofition,  by  which  the  lati- 
tude or  extent  in  which  it  is  to  be  taken  b  determined. 

t  Ariftot.  jina/ji^  frier,  lib.  i.  et  Philopon«  C9tHm. 
M.  85. 
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ikry  to  explain  a  litde  of  the  dodtrine  of  Ch.  6. 
propoiitions.  v.^^vx-^ 

In  the  mod  fimple  proportion  there  muft 
neceflarily  be  fomething  affirmed  ot  de^ 
med^  and  fomething  of  which  it  is  aflBrm- 
td  or  denied.  The  firft  is  called  the  pre^ 
dicate^  or  nvhat  is  predicated^  in  GreeJ^  t« 
KaLTfiyofMfiifof ;  the  Other  is  called  the  fubjeB^ 
T»  w^xei^ewr.  Kow  this  prcdication  can  on- 
ly be  in  two  ways  :  for  either  it  muft  be 
as  the  genus  of  the  fpecies,  as  when  we  fay, 
foan  is  an  animal^  where  animal^  the  more 
general  idea,  is  predicated  of  the  lefe  ge- 
neral idea  comprehended  imder  it ;  or, 
^dly^  The  accident  is  predicated  of  the  iub-' 
]eA  in  which  it  is  inherent,  as  when  we 
lay,  man  is  ivhite^  where  white  is  the  ac- 
cident predicated  of  man  the  fubftance  *^ 


•  Ammonhis,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  predicamenu^ 
pag.  59.  mentions  two  other  ways  of  predicating,  which 
he  calls  tnif,  fvan  and  x«ra  rv/KCtCvxoc ;  but  they  may  be  ea-« 
fily  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  i  have  mentioned. 
There  are  fome  propofitions  wherein  an  accident  feems  to 
be  predicated  of  an  accident,  as  when  we  fay,  goodnefs  h 
amiahUt  nutfdom  is  profitable*  But  the  cafe  is,  that  tuif* 
dom  and  goodnefs ^  in  fuch  propofitions,  as  they  have  the 
form  of  nouns,  fo  they  are  confidered  as  exprefling  fub- 
(lances,  in  which  the  accidents  amiable  and  profitable  aro 
iaherent. 
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(3h.  6;  This  w  th«  nature  of  the  predicate.    As  t(i 
^''^'^f"^  the  fubjedl,  it  is  either  an  individual  or  a 
general ;  and  if  a  general^  it  has  one  or  o- 
ther  of  the  following  four  definitives,  or 
wfofj%i9fUffjLti,  two  univerlal,  "and  two  parti- 
cular.    The  univerfal  is  either  affirmative^ 
which  is  exprefled  by  the  word  9ra<,  or  ne-? 
gative,  denoted  by  the  word  Hetc  The  par- 
ticular definitives  are  in  like  manner  either 
f^ffirmative  or  negative  ;   the  affirmative  i$ 
TIC,  the  negative  is  i  wsk.    Or,  if  it  has  nonq 
of  thefe  definitives,  it  has  the  article.    Or, 
laflly,    it  has  no  limitation  or  definition 
whatever.    And  this  is  all  the  variety  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.     If 
If  the  laft  isi  the  cafe,  we  have  feen  already 
that  it  does  not  denote  the  fpecies,  but 
feme  undetermined  individual  of  the  fpe- 
cies.    We  have  alfo  feen,   that  ^rac  arif^Tcc 
denotes  all  the  individuals  comprehended 
under  the  fpecies,  that  is,  the  many ;   but 
not  the  ont^  or  the  fpecies  itfelf.     As  to. 
the  other  definitives  r/V,  «l€ic,  and  v  fraii,  it  is 
impoffible  that  they  can  denote  the  fpecies. 
It  therefore  remaips,  that  when  the  fpecies 
f  onfidered  as  one^  is  the  fubjedl  of  the  pro- 
poiitipn,  it  can  only  be  marked  by  the  ar- 
ticlp,  according  to  tlie  philpfophical  mean- 
4ng' which  I  have  given  tp  it  when  prcfix- 
'   ^     cd 
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cd  to  a  general  term.     And  accbrdingly,  Ch*  6, 
Philoponus  has  obferved,  in  the  paffage  above  ^•^^^^^ 
quoted  *,  that  we  can  fay,  ar8/KyT«c  hn  xwho^, 
or  orO/ifiKr^c  yri  yi>(tu/^<tTtK»^ ;  but  we  Cannot  fay, 

i  avifKa'ProK  ieri  xivkoc,    or   o   av9f>U7roc  hrt  yfotjujuartKoc  ; 

becaufe  fuch  properties  belong  only  to  cer* 
tain  individuals  of  the  fpecies,  not  to  the 
fpecies  itfelf. 

And  thus  it  is  fhewn  in  what  cafes,  and 
for  what  reafoii,  the  fubjed  of  a  propofition 
is  marked  by  the  article.  But  it  remains 
to  be  inquired  how  this  comes  to  be  a  dif^ 
tinguiftiing  mark,  and  why  the  predicate 
of  a  propofition  has  it  not  as  well  as  the 
fubjeft ;  why,  e.  g.  do  we  only  fay,  h  i^Sfx^ro^ 

Urt  I^QfOf,    but  not,  d  aVfl/jfijTCc  i^ri  ro  ^aor. 

The  only  one  of  the  definitives  above 
mentioned  that  has  the  leafl  refemblancc 
to  the  article,  is  ^rac  Now  let  us  inquird, 
whether  it  could  be  faid,  ?Tac  a^9/>to;roc  wn  wav 
Ctfor ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be 
faid,  and  fo  Ariflotle  has  told  us  f .  And 
the  reafon  is  plain,  namely,  that  this 
Would  be  affirming  that  every  man  is  e-i 
very  animal.  Now  although  vac  if^woq  dif- 
fers, as  I  have  faid,  from  h  <^9^a,Tof  in  this 

f  Ccmm.  in  Analyt,  prion.  f§l.  7, 
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Ch.  6.  that  the  one  exprefles  all  the  individuals  of 
the  fpecies,  whereas  the  other  denotes  the 
fpecies  itfelf  confidered  as  one:  yet  it 
would  be  as  abfurd  to  fay,  that  the  fpe-» 
cies  man  is  all  animals,  as  that  every  man 
is  all  animals  *• 

We  cannot  therefore  fay  that  i  ayifo^oc 
iffTi  vroLv  faor,  becaufc  we  cannot  fay  that  wa^ 
iyifo^oc  wri  itwf  tji^w ;  and  for  the  fame  reafbn 
we  caxmot  fay  that  o  avifcrroc  wn  ro  ^QOf,.  be-» 
caufe  we  cannot  fay  that  the  fpecies  man  is 
the  fpecies  animal ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  die  general  idea  of  man  and  animal 
are  the  fame  :  for  when  we  fay  that  ani-r 
mal  is  predicated  of  man,  we  mean  that 
it  is  predicated  in  the  firfl  fcofe  I  mention-!- 


•  Ammooius,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  book  of  In- 
terpretation, obferves,  that  the  article  has  the  power  of 
the  univerfal  definitive  v»ct  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  article  expreiTes  the  whole  as  one,  but  itac  all  the 
parts.    J  will  give  the  whole  pafHige  :    Km  yuf  i  av^panro^ 

J&of,  xtu  HWti  «hf,  x«i  irac  Mpaxf  Jficf  t§  yatf  ap^p«f  rmr  Iwd/cn  t}^t$ 

/af  «p6/Mv  Til  lycM-M  ^poc^xm  rH  xaflexv  tnroMiffcivv.  Aio  xsu  ro^  fiavctSWo^ 
UioTft,  HM  r5»  kri/iav  rtnTctTtTTtn^  umlyapi  »xiof  XtyofOv  xal  i  'SunpemK* 
'EmWi  Si  xrni  ivt  t5  «n/ii;^otT©f  kiycmu  rZt  o^o#T«;t«»,  cJf  vrmw  i  roarriic 
ifirufAtVy  i  cfirmp.     T«  if  wac  rf  xkiUt  w  vt    aori,  avoff^/uiiif.' 

l-'rom  which  paflage  it  h  evident,  that  Ammonius's 
opinion,  concerning  the  ufe  of  the  article  in  propofitions, 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  Philoponus;  and  indeed  it  appears 
to  be  the  doArine  of  tl^e  whole  Peripatetic  fphool. 
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fd  as  the  genus  of  the  fpecies ;  and  the  Ch.  6. 
meaning  of  the  propofition  is,  that  man  ^""""'^^^ 
participates  of  the  general  idea  of  animal. 
The  idea  therefore  of  animal,  is  more  gene- 
ral than  that  of  man,  which  is  compre- 
hended under  it ;  fo  that  it  is  impoffible 
we  can  afBrm  the  whole  genus  animal  of 
man,  any  more  than  we  can  affirm  the 
whole  fpecies  man  of  any  individual.  For 
though  we  can  iky,  s^x^arnc  6(rTif  irifQ^o^,  -we 
cannot  fay,  x«x/»aTw  i^rtf  i  iir^fcifrH ;  and  for 
the  fame  rcafbn  we  cannot  fay,  i  ar9/)(yT«c  '^ri 
r9  lju9r.  For  in  the  one  cafe  iv^ftuwoQ  is  the 
predicate,  and  ^ot  in  the  other ;  and  there- 
fore if  cEre/>«;r«c  cauuot  admit  the  article,  it 
is  clear  that  tj^ov  cannot  admit  it  neither. 
And  the  reafbn  is  the  fame  for  both,  name- 
ly, that  as  one  individual  does  not  contain 
the  whole  fpecies,  fo  neither  does  one  fpe- 
cies contain  the  whole  genus.  In  fhprt, 
,  to  exprefs  it  in  that  way,  would  be  to  con- 
found genus  and  fpecies,  fpecies  and  in- 
dividual, and  to  make  no  diflin<5lion  be- 
twixt what  contains  and  what  is  contained. 
And  thus  I  have  fhewn,  that  the  article  is 
properly  applied  to  the  fubjedl  of  a  propo- 
fition when  it  denotes  the  fpecies,  but  can- 
not 
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Ch.  6.  not  be  applied  to  the  predicate  in  fuch  pro>- 
^"^'^^^  pofitions  as  the  one  I  have  mentioned* 

But  what  fhall  we  iky  of  the  propofi- 
tion  mentioned  by  Ariftetle,  «  ilopn  ivn  to  a- 
yaScf  ?    This  propofition  he  fays  is  difierent 

from    the    foliowiug,    i   Horn  Imr   UyaS<a  t    io 

that,  according  to  Ariftotle,  the  addition 
of  the  article  makes  a  diflference  of  the 
ftnle,  and  therefore  J  i^ifuvpc  vm  ri  J^uor  is  a 
different  propofition  from  i  Mfunos  kxrtt  C«<r. 
Thus  much  then  is  eftablifhcd  by  die  au- 
thority of  Ariftotlc.  But  what  b  the  mean- 
ing of  this  propofition  concerning  pleafure  ? 
for  Ariftotle  has  not  told  us,  but  has  left 
us  to  guefs.  Philoponus  his  commenta- 
tor, in  the  pa0age  above  quoted  *,  thinks 
that  it  is  a  predication  of  the  firft  kind  a- 
bove  mentioned,  by  which  the  general  is 
predicated  of  the  particular  \mder  it ;  and 
he  makes  wXorw  to  be  the  genus,  and  iya^if 
the  fpecies ;  fo  that  the  propofition  is,  that 
good  is  a  fpecies  of  pleafure,  as  man  is  a 
fpecies  of  animal.  But  by  what  rule  docs 
he  fo  determine  ?  why  may  not  ay^Ajr  be 
the  genus,  as  well  as  Urn  ?  I  tiiink  there 
is  nothing  cither  in  the  ienfe,  or  the.  cx- 
preflion,  to  make  us  determine  otherwifc- 

•  Ctimm.  in  Anafyt,  frhr,  pag.  85. 

But 
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Bat  my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  a  propo-  Ch,  6* 
fidon  of  chat  kind ;  but  that  the  meaning  ^-''"^^^ 
is,  that  the  idea  of  pleafure,  that  is,  the 
W  iS«y»f>  is  the  fame  with  the  idea  of  good,  or 
the  rh  iyaUf;  fi>  that  dicy  are  only  two 
names  for  the  fame  thing. 

Befides  thefe  nfes  of  the  article,  there  is 
another  that  I  have  already  mentioned 
when  I  was  treating  of  norms,  viz.  that 
of  making  fubftantives  of  adjeftives,  and 
of  certain  parts  of  verbs.  But  of  this  it  is 
needlefs  to  iky  more,  as  the  only  ufe  of 
the  article,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  mark,  that 
the  word  to  which  it  is  joined  is  uftd  as 
^  noun,  though  it  have  not  the  form  of  a 
noun ;  fo  that  it  is  truly  not  an  ardcle, 
l>ut  an  indication  of  a  noun. 

From  what  is  here  faid  of  the  article, 
the  following  definition  of  it  may  be  col- 
leded  "  It  is  the  preJ&x  of  a  noun, 
"  denoting  fimply  that  the  noun  to  which 
**  it  is  prefixed,  is  the  fame  with  that  which 
"  was  before  mentioned,  or  is  otherwife 
"weU  known  *;* 

The 


*  I  rank  it^  as  well  at  the  prooooo,  under  tl^e  noun  $ 
becanfe  it  cannot  be  without  the  noun,  and  is  truly  a 
certaiA.modificatiQn  of  the  noun>  though  it  do  not  (land 

Vol.  U.  K  Ar 
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Ch.  6*  The  great  ufe  of  it  appears  from  what 
^'''^^  has  been  faid.  And  the  Want  of  it  muft 
be  acknowledged  a  great  defcA  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  efpecially  in  philofophical 
writing  ;  for  the  Latin,  by  reafon  of  this 
want,  cannot  diftinguifh  the  unity  of  the 
fpecies,  from  the  multitude  of  individuals 
under  it,  nor  the  fpecies  itfelf  from  any 
imdetermined  individual  of  it. — It  cannot 
diftinguifli  among  individuals,  thofe  that 
arc  indefinite  and  imknown,  from  thofe 
that  are  definite  and  known. — It  .cannot 
diftinguifh  betwixt  the  fubjedl  and  the  predi- 
cate of  a  proposition. — It  cannot  fimply  re- 
fer to  any  objedl,  without  fome  ^particular 
emphafis. — And  lattly.  It  cannot  connedl 
together  the  fubjeifls  of  the  difcourfe,  byre* 


for  the  noun^  as  ttle  pronoutt  Joes.  It  exprciTes  alfa  th^ 
accident  of  relation ;  fo  that  it  is  of  thofe  words  that  have 
a  mixed  figniBcation,  and  participate  both  of  noon  and 
verb.  I  hare  faid  prefixed  to  a  noun  \  and  this  is  always 
the  cafe,  though  the  following  noun  be  fotnetimes  not 
expreffed,  but  underftood,  as  in  this  cxprcflion,  *z%rm^  xij 

'Ertc^  is  undertlood  as  following  the  firft  article,  and  Sai** 
pedon  the  fecond.  \  have  faid  that  it  Jiwply  refers  to 
what  is  previoufl^  known,  becaufe  in  that  way  it  is  dif- 
tingui(hed,  as  I  have  obferved,  from  certain  pronouns 
which  refer  alfo,  but  with  a  particular  indication,  or  /arm, 
iHltatt  as  the  Greek  grammarians  exprefs  it, 
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feningthem  one  to  another,  but  leaves  the  Ch.  6.. 


V.^'^VN^ 


reader  or  hearer  to  guefs,  whether  they  be 
die  fame  that  were  mentioned  before  or  not. 


CHAP.      vn. 

Of  the  ufe  of  the  article  in  French  and  Eng^ 
lifh. 


THE  learned  grammarian,  ifanyfuch  Ch.7. 
fliall  deign  to  read  my  work,  may  ^^^^^'^^ 
perhaps  find  fault  that  I  fhould,  in  this 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  a  language  of 
art,  fpend  any  time  upon  languages  that 
have  not  been  fcwmed  according  to  the 
rules  of  art^  by  grammarians  and  philofo- 
•phers,  as  the  Greek  language  undoubted- 
ly was,  but  have  grown  out  of  vulgar  ule, 
being  mongrel  dialedls,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  better  languages,  from  which  they 
derive  any  thing  good  that  is  in  them. 
But  we  ought  to  confider,  that  fuch  as 
they  are,  they  are  now  almoft  the  only 
languages  in  which  even  the  learned  write, 
fince  the  writing  in  Greek,  which  was  ne- 
ver much  praiJlifed  in  the  weftern  world, 
K  2  is 
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Ch.  7.  is  now  entirely  given  ovcr<  aod  the  wm 
^^"^^"^  tiog  in  Latin  very  much  4ifufed,  or 
ib  ufed  that  it  were  better  akogethef 
laid  afide  likewife.  In  fuch  circumftances, 
it  is  of  importance  that  the  fevcral  langua* 
ges  of  Europe,  now  almoft  the  only  lan- 
guages in  whkh  fcience  is  ddivered,  fhould 
be  cultivated  and  improved,  as  much  as 
their  Hinted  genius,  and  original  faulty 
conftitution,  will  admit.  And  our  Eng- 
lifh  is,  among  thole  dialefts,  one  that  I 
think  more  capable  of  improvement  than 
any  other,  Befides,  the  perfedtion  of  fuch 
a  language  as  the  Greek,  is  never  better 
feen  than  when  contrafted  by  the  defedb 
pf  lefs  perfed:  languages.  Having  faid  thus 
much  by  way  of  apology  for  this  chapter^ 
I  proceed. 

The  ufe  of  the  article  is,  no  doubt,  a 
0reat  advantage  which  both  the  French  and 
Englilh  have  over  the  Lztm  :  An  advan-» 
tage  which  they  derive  from  their  northern 
anceftors ;  for  the  French,  though  it  hq 
for  the  greater  part  corrupted  Latin,  ha$ 
a  great  mijcturc  in  it  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Celtic ;  and  the  Englilh,  we  know,  is  a 
diale<5l  of  the  Teutonic  or  German,  the 
parent  of  whigh  is  the  Gothic,  a  language, 

as 
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.OS  I  have  liad  occaiion  already  to  obferve^  Ch.  7« 
much  more  perfect  than  the  prefent  Eng-  ^"^'^'^^ 
IHh;    and   which,    among    other  things 
belonging   to    a    perfedt    language,    has 
an   article*    But  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  the  French  and  Engliih  languages  have 
an    advantage  over  the  Greek,    by  ha- 
ving two  articles  in  place  of  one :   on  the 
contrary,  the  ufe  of  the  particles,  a  and 
jm  in  Engliih,  and  un  in  French,  com- 
monly called  articles  J  is  really  a  defedt  in 
thofe  languages ;  for  they  are  truly  niune- 
rical  words,  denoting  one^  for  which  the 
French  have  no  other  word  than  this  that 
they  call  an  article.    Now  what  occafion  b 
there  for  a  term  of  number  to  denote  an 
indefinite  individual  of  any  fpecies  ?   This 
is  properly  done  in  Greek  by  the  fimple 
noun.     Now  fuppofe  any  foreigner,  learn- 
ing to  fpeak  Greek,  fhould  think  proper 
to   add    the  numeral  eiV,   and  inftead  of 

iAf^nroc    fhould    iky,    «V   ififQiroi,    WOuld    UOt 

that  be  reckoned  a  foleciiin,  and  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  language?  Now  this  article, 
in  French  and  Engliih,  has,  I  am  perfua- 
ded,  arifen  from  fuch  ignorance  and  cor- 
ruption of  a  better  language. 

But  ihould  not  this  article,  if  it  is  to  be 
yfcd  at  allj  have  a  plur?J  ?   For,  as  we  ex- 

preis 
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Ch.  7.  prefs  i^ifQ-foQ  by  **  ^man/'  why  have  we  not 
^""^^^^^  a  plural  for  that  article,  to  cxprefs  o^afToi^ 
but  are  obliged  to  fay  fimply  men  in  the 
plural,  and  that  with  no  very  determined 
fignification  ?  For  we  know  not  exadlly 
whether  it  mean  fomc  men,  many  men, 
ov  moft  men;  whereas  the  Greek  iv^fHTH 
denotes  the  fimple  plurality  of  indefinite 
individuals  of  that  fpecies.  In  this  parti- 
cular I  think  the  French  language  is  more 
uniform  and  confident :  for  they  have  a 
plural  for  this  article,  viz.  des ;  and  dcs 
hommes  in  French,  is  precifely  aVfl/)«To/  in 
Greek, 

As  to  the  proper  article  the  in  Englifli^ 
and  le  in  French,  let  tis  firft,  according 
to  the  order  in  which  we  proceeded  with 
refpeft  to  the  Greek  article,  confider  the 
application  of  them  to  proper  names.  And 
the  rule  is,  both  in  French  and  Englifh, 
.  that  they  are  not  applied  to  proper  names, 
unlefs  it  be  when  two  or  more  of  the  fame 
name  are  mentioned :  then  we  fay,  in  or- 
der td  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other, 
the  Peter ^  e.  g.  that  you  faw,  the  Howard 
that  did  fuch  a  thing ;  though  this  is  not 
properly  an  exception  to  the  rule,,  becaufe 
the  article  is  not  added  to  the  proper  name 

fo 
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£6  much  as  to  the  perfon  fo  and  fo  defcri-  Gh.  /i 
bed,  juft  as  we  add  it  to  an  appellative  ^''^'^^^^ 
nonn^  as  when  we  fay,  thf  man  who  did 
1h  or  fo.    Neither  is  it  an  exception  to  the 
rule  in  French   that  they  ufe  it  in  pro* 
per  names,  as  La  Fontaine ;  for  there  it  is  a 
part  of.  the  name,  not  the  article  added 
to  the  name.     But  it  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  and  a  whimfical  one  too,  that 
when  we  give  a  plural  to  thofe   proper 
names,  we  then  add  the  article.    Thus  we 
iay,  the  Howards^  or  the  Stewarts ;  and  the 
French  in  like  manner.     It  will  be  faid, 
that  this  is  to  diftinguifh  families  from  one 
another.     But  why  not  diftinguifh,  in  the 
iame  mi^nner,  individuals,  when  there  are 
more  than  one  of  the  fame  name  ?  why, 
for    example,    fpeaking    of   a    particular 
Howard,  do  not  we  fay,  the  Howard,  (as 
the  Greeks  fay  h  Kai<r«/)),  meaning  either  the 
Howard  before  mentioned,  or  a  Howard 
fp  famous  that  every  body  knows  him. 

Another  exception  to  the  rule,  both  in 
French  and  Englifli,  is,  when  we  fjpeak  of 
certain  great  natural  objects,  fuch  as  great 
rivers,  or  great  mountains  j  for  we  fay,  the 
Thames^  the  Severn^  the  AlpSy  the  Appen- 
mines^  &c.  j   and  the  French  do  the  lame : 

and 
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Cb.  7.  aiKi  alio  ifTbcn  we  (peak  either  in  Frenct  or 
^^"^''^^  Englifliofnatiotis,  we  add  die  article;  fbr 
we  fay,  the  French^  tbeEngK/hj  lesFranpis^ 
hs  Angkis.  But  by  a  ftrange  caprice  of 
ihe  Ehglifli  language,  when  we  IpeaJrof  the 
country  thofe  nations  inhabit,  we  drop  the 
article,  andiay,  France^  Spaky  8cc. :  but  the 
French,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
things,  is  more  regular  than  our  language  ; 
for  they  fay,  la  France j  V  Efpagne^  &c.  And 
the  Greek  muft  be  allowed  to  be  more  u- 
Hifonn  and  confident  than  either,  as  it  pre- 
fixes the  article  to  all  proper  names,  of  e^ 
very  kind,  except  when  they  are  flrft  men- 
tioned, and  are  not  of  jdiings  or  perfons 
generally  known.  And  fo  much  for  the 
iufe  of  the  article  in  French  and  Englifii, 
when  applied  to  proper  names. 

When  applied  to  a  general  word,  it  dif- 
tinguiflies  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies,  as 
in  Greek,  by  referring  either  to  the  former 
mention  of  them  in  the  difcourle,  or  to 
the  previous  knowledge  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  difcourfe  is  addrefled.  Thus 
we  lay  the  man,  when  we  fpeak  cf  a  man 
before  mentioned ;  we  fay  alfo  the  poet  ^  and 
the  orator^  referring  to  fcMne  famous  poet 
or  orator,  well  known  to  the  hearer,  though- 

not 
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not  before  mentioned ;   and  we  fay  alfo^  Ch.  7^ 
as  I  obferved  before,  the  rivers  and  the  ^'^'^'^^^ 
mtmntain^  though  neither  erf  them  be  con- 
fiderabie  or  famous^  but  only  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood  of  the  parties,  and  fo  well  known 
to  them. 

Wirib  refpecft  to  the  philofophical  ufe, 
as  I  caH  it,  of  the  article,  for  denoting  the 
fpedes,  the  French  are  regular  and  uni- 
form ;  for  they  apply  it  to  all  iubftances, 
natural  or  artificial,  and  even  to  abftradt 
nouns.      Thus  with  refpedl  to  animals, 
they  iky,  V  homme^  le  chevaly  V  ours^  &c. ; 
with   re^>eA  to   vetegables,    le  bled^   /V 
iive^  la  ^uigne^  &c. ;  as  to  minerals,  they 
fay,  f  or^  ieplonAe^  lefaltpetre\  and  fpeak- 
ing    of    the   elements,    la    terre^    V  eau^ 
r  airy  le  feu ;  and  as  to  artificial  fubftan- 
ccs,    they   fay,    le  chariot^    la  charrue^  la 
boujfole ;  and  as  to  abftradl  nouns,  they  fay, 
la  'uertue^  la  fagejfe^  &c. 

In  Englilh  there  is  a  ftrange  variety  in 
this  naatter.  And  in  the  firfl  place,  with 
refpe<a  to  animals,  we  fay,  fpeaking  of 
the  fpecies,  the  Iton^  the  horfe^  the  bear^ 
&c. ;  but  with  refpedl  to  our  own  fpecies, 
.  we  always  fay  man  fimply ;  ag  to  vege- 
tables, we  fay,  the  olive ^  the  vifiCy  thefome'^ 
VpL,  IL  L  granate^ 
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Ch.  7.  granaie^  &c.  But  we  commdnly  fay  com 
fimply,  and  its  diiFerent  Ipeciefes,  fuch  as 
nvheat^  barley^  and  oats.  I  fay  commonly^ 
for  it  is  the  misfortune  of  our  language, 
that  the  ufe  of  it  is  not  fo  much  fixed  as  of 
the  French  ;  and  whoever  will  try  to  re- 
duce it  to  rules,  will  find  very  near  as  many 
exceptions  from  as  inftances  of  the  rule. 
As  to  minerals,  I  think  we  always  exprefs 
them  without  the  article;  for  we  fay, 
gold  is  the  heavieji  of  metals^  ftlver  is  more 
difficult  to  be  refined  than  gold^  and  the  like. 
As  to  the  elements,  we  always  fay  earth 
fimply ;  for  when  we  fay  the  earthy  we 
mean  the  globe  of  the  earth.  But  as  to  the 
words  denoting  the  other  three  elements, 
we  ufe  them  indifcriminately,  either  vsdth 
or  without  the  article  ;  for  we  fay  air^  or  ' 
the  air^  fire^  or  the  fire^  ivater^  or  the  ^tw- 
ter.  As  to  artificial  fubftances,  we  fay, 
the  plough y  the  compafs^  the  quadrant ^  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  fpecies ;  but  we  do  not  com- 
monly fay  the  houfe^  the  coat^  unlefs  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  particular  houfe  or  coat.  But 
when  we  exprefs  the  fpecies,  we  common- 
ly ufe  the  particle  d  ;  for  we  fay  a  hbufe  is 
a  great  convenience,  a  coat  keeps  one. 
warm.     And  laftly,  as  to  abftrad  noun^ 
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we  never  ufe  it  at  all :  for,  though  we  Ch.  7, 
fay  the  goodnefs^  the  ivifdomoi  God ;  yet  ^'"^'^'^^ 
when  we  fpeak  of  thofe  qualities  abflradl- 
edly,  without  xeference  to  any  fubjecfl  in 
which  they  are  inherent,  we  fay  goodnefs^ 
wifdom^  and  the  like ;  although  the  analo- 
gy of  language  require,  that  as  fuch  words 
denote  fubftances  of  the  mind's  creation, 
and  have  in  every  refped:  the  form  of 
fubftantive  nouns,  they  Ihould  likewife 
have  the  article  prefixed  ;  and  accordingly 
it  is  fo  imiformly  in  Greek. 

Another  philofophical  ufe  of  the  article  is, 

to  diftinguilh  the  fubjecl  of  a  propofition 

from  the  predicate,  in  the  manner  I  have 

explained.     This  obtains  both  in  French 

and  Englifli.      In  our  tranflation  of  the 

New  Teftament,.  we  have  a  remarkable  in- 

flstnce  of  it,  upon  which  a  very  important 

article  of  faith  depends.     It  is  in  the  be-^ 

ginning  of  the  gofpel  of  St  John,  where 

it  is  faid  that  ©eoc  »fr  0  Aoyoc  Here,  according 

to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  Aoyoc 

is  undoubtedly  the   fubjedl,    and  ©toe  the 

predicate.      And    accordingly    we    have 

tranflated  it,  the  Word  nvas  God.     There  is 

another  inftance  of  the  fame  corrednefs  of 

tranflation  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  of 

L  2  Genefts^ 
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Cli.  7^  Genefis^  where  it  is  faid  that  God  called 
^^"'"''^  the  light  day^  and  the  dgrkn^fs' night.     Here 
the  article  added  to  light  and  darknefiy  de- 
notes that  they  are  the  fubje<fts  of  the  twa 
propofitions  *.    But  though  this  be  accor- 
ding 


•  Our  tranflators  of  the  Bible  ccrUinly  underftood 
their  own  language  very  well,  though  they  may  have 
miftaken  the  fenfe  of  the  original,  as  I  fee  they  have  of- 
ten done  in  tranflating  the  New  Teftament,  As  to  their 
errors  in  tranflating  the  Old,  I  muft  refer  to  thofe  who  are 
learned  in  the  Hebrew  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  if 
they  had  taken  the  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew  from  the  Septuagint 
tranflation,  they  would  not  have  erred  (6  often.  I  will 
give  but  one  inflance»  where;  by  not  following  the  Se[>tua« 
gint,  they  have  made  unintelligible  a  paifagc  in  the 
books  of  Mofes,  containing  a  moft  fublime  doftrine  of 
theology.  It  is  in  the  book  oi  Exodus ^  cb.  iii.  where  God 
appeared  to  Mofes  in  the  burning  buih,  and  being  afked 
by  Mofes  what  his  name  was,  **  God  iaid  unto  Mofes,  I 
"AM  THAT  I  AM  ;  and  he  faid.  Thus  (halt  thou  Lj 
**  unto  the  children  of  Ifrael,  I  AM  hath  fcnt  me  unrlb 
*«  you."  Thefe  words  have  to  me  no  meaning.  But  in 
the  traaflation  of  the  Septuagint,  the  pa/fage  runs  thus. 

%ai  Inm  i  eiof  w^pof  Ma»«r5»  Xi^avy—'fi^  f}^i  'O'ttN   mi  iSjrfi,  Zroc  htte 
roig  vtotf  Irpttik,  *0  "AN  iirifakM  fu  itfof  ufiuf. 

This  way  rendered,  the  paflage  is  not  only  fenfe,  but 
contains  a  moft  fublime  philolbphical  truth,  viz.  that 
God  is  the  only  being  who  can  be  faid  properly  to  cxiff 
fince  he  only  exifts  independently^  and  all  other  things  have 
their  exiftence  in  him.  For  in  him  lae  iive^  move,  and 
have  our  being.  In  this  fenfe  the  paflage  is  uadcrftood 
by  Eufcbius,  Prap.  Evangel,  lib.  7.  cap.  n.  And  fo  in- 
terpreted it  agrees  exaOly  with  the  famous  iafcription  a- 

bovc 
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dmg  130  rule,  I  dare  not  it^r  that  it  is  the  Ch.  7. 
oooftant  nfe  in  EnglUh ;  fof  our  great  poet  ^''''^^'^ 
Milton^  who  at  the  fame  time  was  a  great 
matter  of  language,  in  putting  this  paflage 
into  verfe,  has  tranfpoied  the  article  in 
one  of  the  propofitions,  and  oinitted  it  al- 
together in  the  other.     For  he  has  faid, 

" Light  the  day^  and  Darknefe  night 

he  nam'd ;" 

by  which,  according  to  the  rule  I  have 
laid  down,  we  are  to  underftand  that  he 
called  the  day  Light ;  and  as  to  the  other  I 

propoiition,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  to 
,make  of  it.  For  it  is  not  the  order  of  the 
words  in  Englifh,  any  more  than  in 
Greek,  that  fhould  determine  the  fubjed 
of  the  propofition ;  for  we  may  fay  either 
that  the  light  he  called  Day^  or  Day  he 
called  the  light.  In  order  therefore  to  fave 
the  credit  of  Milton,  I  am  very  much  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Dr  Bentley,  and  to 

bovc  the  portal  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  This  infcrip- 
tion  was  a  fingle  letter,  namely  the  letter  e,  the  name  of 
which  in  Greek  was  «l,  which  is  the  fecond  perfon  of  tlie 
prefent  of  the  indicative  of  the  verb  «!^,  and  (ignifies  t/fou 
artt  being,  -as  Plutarch  has  interpreted  it^  the  faluta- 
tion  of  the  God  by  thofe  who  entered  the  temple*  See 
Plutarcb.  dt  *  apud  Delfb. 

fuppoie 
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Ch.  7.  fuppofe  it  an  error  of  his  amanueniis,  or 
^"""'^^'^  after  tranfcriber,  and  that  he  truly  gave 
it, 

"  And  Day  the  lights   the  darknefs  Ni^ht 
he  nam'd/' 


CHAP.      vm. 

Of  the  genders  and  numbers  of  nouns. 


y^f^yrsj 


Ch.  8.  T  TAving  thus  treated  of  the  different 
X  JL  kinds  of  nouns,  according  to  my 
divifion  of  the  parts  of  Ipeech,  viz.  the 
fubftantive  noun,  the  pronoun,  and  the 
article,  I  will  now  proceed  to  confider  three 
accidents  common  to  all  nouns,  and  which 
deferve  a  particular  confideration ;  I  mean^ 
numbers^  genders^  and  cafes. 

And  to  begin  with  number^  it  is  one  of 
the  mod  general  affedlions  of  being ;  for 
things  being  (hipped  of  all  their  accidents, 
and  all  the  qualities  that  diflerence  them 
one  from  another,  ftill  retain  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  one,  two,  or  many  *.  It  was  there- 
fore 

•    This  thonght  is  very  elegantly  cxprcffcd  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Hermes>  chap,  4.  pag.  367.  in  diefe 

vords. 
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fore  fit  that  this  fo  univerfal  property  of  Ch.  8. 
things  Ihould  be  marked  by  fome  variation  ^^'^^'"^"^ 
of  the  word  cxpreffing  the  thing,  and  not  by 
a  new  word.  And  I  think  there  is  nothing 
more  bungling  in  the  barbarous  languages, 
than  their  having  recourfe  to  a  new  word  to 
exprels  the  dijSference  betwixt  the  fingular 
and  plural  of  any  thing.  Even  the  mo- 
dem languages  of  Europe,  however  imper- 
fect in  other  refpe<5b,  do  all  exprefs  that  dif- 
tindiion  by  a  variation  of  the  fame  word. 

To  exprefs  in  diat  way  all  the  diflferent 
numbers  of  things,  is  by  nature  impof- 
fible ;  and  if  it  ihould  be  attempted,  even 
to  the  length  of  ten^  which  may  be  faid  to 
be  the  hinge  upon  which  our  arithmetic 
turns,  the  word  would  inmiediately  ap- 
pear to  be  greatly  incumbered  and  over- 
loaded* Is  there  then  no  medium  betwixt 
unity  and  multitude?  and  nothing  elie  to  be 
exprefled  by  the  numbers  of  nouns,  but 
fingular  and  plmul  ?   There  is  by  nature 


words^  *'  By  feparatiof^  from  the  infinite  indiriduals 
*'  with  which  we  are  furrounded,  tho(e  infinite  acci- 
"  dents  by  which  they  are  all  diverfified,  we  leave  no- 
**  thing  but  thofe  fimple  and  perfedly  fimilar  units, 
**  which  being  combined  make  number,  and  are  the 
*•  fubjcft  of  arithmetic." 
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Ch.  8*  a  medram,  and  that  is  the  duad^  for  that 

^"''^''■^  is  the  pafiage  from  unity  to  number.    U^ 

nf>7  confeflediy  is  not  number;  neither  is 

the  duad  number^  (for  number  is  de&ied 

to  be  a  multitude  of  monads  *),  but  is  a 

ilep  towards  number ;  for  d^ere  is  a  pro* 

^cfe  iti  the  piiociples <rf  things,  and.e* 

very  thing  does  fiot  arife  from  a  fingle 

principle.    Thms  the  principles  of  body  are 

the  jmnt J  the  AWj|  9Xid  the  Jkrjace ;  and  of 

number  the  prinoipks  ais  the  monad  and 

the  dtuui.     This  was  the  pfailofophy  of  the 

ichool  of  Pydi^orte  f.    And  it  appeare 

tome  to  hiav* iDfeen iMOwn  to  the  artifts 

'who  formed  liie  Greek  language ;   and  if 

thetewerfe  noticing  elfe  to  convince  me  that 

rfnis  language  was  th^  wwk  of  philofo- 

0iets,  as  wen  a6  ^g^wnm^rians,  their  ufe 

of  the  dual  number  would  be  fujEcient. 

It  is  trufe  that  the  Gothic  has  this  number 

liktwife,  ^Sid  we  cannot  believe  that  the 

Goths  were  pfeiioibphers.     But  there  are 

many  other  things  in  that  language,  which 

make  it  impoflible,  ib  niy  opinion,  that  it 

*  XZXJ160C  fifftahn.     EacUiMh,  7. 

t  See  Jamblicha»*s  Comm*  on  the  arithmetic  of  'Ni- 
comachas* 

ihould 
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Should  haw  been  the  mvenrion  of  a  bar-  Ch.  8. 
barous  |i%doa«  And  therefore  we  muft  ^^'^'^"^"^ 
fuppofe  that  they  have  learned  to  fpeak 
from  iQme  natiop  more  advanced  in  arts 
and  fci«ac$s  j  apd  that  this  nation  was 
the  famQ  with  tha^  from  which  the  Greeks 
gQt  their  language,  and  all  their  other  arts 
and  fcipncesj  namely  Egypt,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  0iew»  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
work,  p,  442. 

As  to  gendevy  it  is  founded  upon  the 
diflindion  pf  fexes  ;  a  diflindlion  not  com- 
mofi  tp  all  things,  like  number,  but  pecu- 
liar to  animals ;  or  if  we  have  a  mind  to 
carry  it  the  greateft  length,  and  take  in 
the  vegetable,  to  animated  fubftances : 
all  other  things  have  no  fex  :  and  therefore 
genders  are  naturally  divided  into  mafcu-- 
linCy  fetmnine^  and  neuter ;  which  laft,  as 
Dr  Smith  has  very  well  obferved,  is  truly 
\  a  negation  of  fex  *. 

According  to  this  diftindlion,  all  words 
denoting  fubftances  inanimate,  fliould  be 
of  the  neuter  gender.  But  the  artificers 
of  language  have  been  pleafed  to  give  the 
variety  of  mafculine  and  feminine  even 
to  fubftantives  denoting  inanimate  things, 

*  Diflert.  on  the  formation  of  languages,  pag.  444. 

Vol.  XL  M  from 
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Ch.  8*  from  certain    analogies    and   fimilitudes, 
^^"^^^  very  ingenioufly  explained  in  the  Hermes, 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

I  fhall  only  add  further,  on  this  fubje<a, 
that  the  want  of  genders  muft  be  account- 
ed a  very  great  difadvantage  in  any  lan- 
guage. For,  in  the  jirfi  place,  it  makes 
the  creation  of  a  new  word,  or  at  leaft 
an  addition  to  the  old  word,  neceflary  to 
exprefs  the  difference  betwixt  the  male  and 
the  female  of  the  fpecies.  Thus  in  Eng- 
lifh,  to  denote  the  female  of  the  wolf  and 
bear  kind,  we  are  obliged  to  fay  a  Jhe^ 
ivolf  and  a  J}je-bear^  inftead  of  the  Latin 
lupa  and  urfa  j  and  in  order  to  denote,  the 
female  of  the  horfe  kind,  we  have  been  o- 
bliged  to  invent  a  word  quite  different, 
viz.  mare^  inftead  of  the  Latin  equa  fxx>m 
equus.  ^dly^  The  genders  of  fubftantives, 
and  their  correfpondent  adjectives,  are  of 
fingular  advantage  in  fyntax,  allowing  a 
variety  of  arrangement  and  compofition, 
which  languages  without  genders  cannot 
poflibly  admit.  And  Iq/ify^  They  give  a 
variety  tq  the  termination  of  thofe  parts 
of  fpeech,  which  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  and  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  har- 
mony of  thp  learned  languages. 
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C  MA  P.        IX.     . 

Of  the  cajis  of  nouHs^ 

THEca^  of  ncMms  are  a  matter  df  CI1.9* 
very  gcbatakt}  and^  as  I  have  ta- 
ken occafion  to  obferve^  Wert  prbbably 
:tlie  laft  thiag  kiva^ed  in  the  art  of 
language,  and  dierefore  may  be  prelumed 
to  havc.beeDOf  moil:  difficult  iiivention. 
And  I  think  they  are  ftill  of  more  difficult 
ex]pknation  thah  pei^haps  any  other  thing 
in  langtiage.  I  ^Wft  I  a£n  not  fatisfied 
witii  any  diidg  I  have  feeii  on  the  fubjedl ; 
and  it  is:  not  unlikely  that  the  reader  will 
be  as  little  fatisfied  with  the  account  I  am 
now  to  give  of  theto,  though  he  will  cer- 
tainly approve  of  my  attempt  to  explaiti 
them  firom  principles  df  philofophy,  which, 
though  perhaps  they  may  not  apply  to  the 
ufe  of  language,  are  fuch  as  I  apprehend 
cannot  be  Controverted, 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  if  any 
number  of  noims  or  verbs,  of  the  cleareft 
and  moft  determined  Cgnification,  wert? 

Ma  to      ' 
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Ch.  9.  to  he  fet  down  together,  but  without  any 
^■^'^^'^^  connexion  among  them,  they  would  npt 
conftitute  fpeech,  becaufe  thev  would  not 
make  fenfe,  nor  convey  any  lentiment  of 
the   mind  of   the   fpeaker,  .  Connedtion 
therefore  is   abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
purpofe  of  fpeech.     But  how  is  this  con- 
ne<5lion  to  be  marked?   I  think  only  in 
one  of  three  ways  ;  eitfuer  by  words  in- 
vented   for    that    purpofe ;   -or  by  fomfe 
change  and  variatioa  of  the  woods  tdiitoife 
*to  be  conneded  together;  rar  laftly,  by 
the  pofition  or  arrangement  c€  ^thc  wordtf. 
The  modem  languages  of  Europe,  conua^ 
their  fpeech  chiefly  by  the  iirft  jaoad  laft 
method :  for  they  either  make  the  coq- 
ncdlion  by  feparate  words,  iuch^prtepo^ 
fitions ;  or  by  placing  the  words.  togedbEO* 
they  mark  that  they  are  to  be  referred  tb 
one  another.     But  the  learned  languages 
ufe  chiefly  the  fecond  method;   and  by 
certain    variations    of    the    word,    com*- 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  ivfleiiicmy 
mark  its  conne^on  with  other  words  in 
the  fentence.     And  when  in  this  way  the 
connedlion  betwixt  noun  and   noun,    or 
noun  and  verb,  or  noun  and  prepofition, 
is  marked  by  a  certain  infle<5lion  of  the 
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flouQ,  that  is  wksct  is  qiixxmcRify  caSed  n  di«4. 

But  from  what  is  this  variation  or  in- 
f^&kaa.  ?  i  fiiyy  it  is  from  rfic  twan  kfclf, 
«r  diat  iomt  of  k  which:  ia^n^mmonlyjcalldl 
die  mminaiiiiei  whkhl  hjcAd  to  be  no  caS^ 
becanfe  it  is  li<it  infieded ;  aad  ih  this  I 
am  fupported  by  the  anAority  of  Ariftotk, 
who ewry  wh€»  fpeaksof  die  muni  and 
die  rs^  of  die  noim^-  a&  quks  dirndl 
things  ♦•  The  nomixiative  thfcMfojis^  ae- 
coixiiiig  to  this  opiniba^  ;^pti0SSb  tte  thii^ 
fixnply  and  lab&hittlj  im  >icfelf^ .  without 
marking  any  connedion  orreiadon  to  any 
thing  elfe.  For  aldxo^igh:  it  cannot  ftand 
diat  way  in  the  finttnce^  but  miift  be 
toi^neded  one  way  or  another  widi  fbme 
odver  word ;  that  connection  is  not  maik- 
cd  by  the  nominadve,  bnt  by  that  other 
.woffd,  which^  betides  its  o\to  meaning, 
expreiles  that  conneflion.  Thus  h^mo^  in 
a  Latin  ientence^  fignifics  juO:  man ;  but 
it  depends  upon  the  ibrm  of  ibme .  other 
word  in  the  fentencc^  whether  it  is  to  be 
die  agent  or  padent  df  fome  adion  ex- 

♦  See  Ariftotle's  book  ni/J  ifMmmaf.    This  too  is  the  o- 
-  pinion  of  Sandius  in  his  Minerva,  who^  in  fopport  of  it, 
qootes  the  authority  of  Ariilotie. 
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Ch.  9.  pife£fed,by  a  verbv  or  whether  it  be  in  one 


V'VN-^ 


way  or  another  conne<5ted  with  another 
noun* 

All  cafes  hare  this  in  coninfon/  thkt 
they^expreis  a  conneftion  of  one  kind  or.an^ 
othery  with  fcime  bthcr  word  in  the  fenr- 
tence,  befides  the  principal  thing  denoted 
by  the  noun.  They  are  therefore  roij/Sg^j/t- 
cant  of  ^Qnne<3:ion  *,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
word,,  juft  as  the.ven6  is  of  iime^  and  are 
among  the :  number  of  thoie  words  that 
have  a  mixed  £gnification»  But  what  is 
the  connpcftion  they  cxprefi  i  -for  it  is  im- 
poflible  they  canexprefs  all  the  .manifold 
connec^ons  and  dependencies  that  words, 
or  the  things  exprefled  by  them,  have  with 
refpe<ft  to  one  anotiier.  And  if  the  arti- 
ficers of  language  had  attempted  that, 
they  would  have  run  into  v«7  great  con- 
fufion,  and  ovierloaded  the  expreflion  cif 
their  words,  as  well  as  enlarged  them  to 
an  enormous  fize.  It  was  therefore  only 
the  moft  common  and  neceflary  conned- 
tions  that  could  be  exprefled  in  that  way, 
and  thefe  only  the  artifts  who  formed  lan- 
guage have  exprefled. 

But  what  are  thefe  connexions  ?.  If  they 
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are  all  to  be  comprehended  under  one  ge-  Ch.  9. 
neral  head,  I  fay  they  belong  to  the  cate^  v-ors^ 
gory  of  relation  ;  for  I  muft  have  recourfe 
again  to  the  Categories,  in  which,  accor- 
ding to  my  notion,  the  firft  principles  of 
all  arts  and  fciences,  and  among  others  of 
the  grammatical  art,  are  contained.  It  is 
the  moil  general  of  all  the  categories  ;  for 
it  runs  through  them  all,  and  is,  as  the 
name  given  it  by  Ariftotle  imports,  the 
refpedl  which  things  have  to  one  an- 
other * :  for  it  is  not,  properiy  fpealdng, 
^in  the  things  themfelves,  but  in  the  mind, 
which  confiders  them  together,  and  from 
that  confideration  forms  the  idea  we  call 
relation.  It  cannot  therefore  fubfift,  with- 
out two  things  at  leaft,  io  that  if  any  one 
of  them  ceafes  to  exift,  the  relation  is  at 
an  end.  This  makes  it  neceflary  to  dif^ 
tinguifh  carefully  betwixt  the  things  them- 
felves and  the  relation ;  for  the  things 
may  fubfift  without  one  another.  Thus 
Sophronifcus  and  Socrates,  confidered  as 
flibftances,  may  fubfift  one  without  the 
other }  but  the  relation  betwixt  them  of 

•  Ti  rpof  Ti  is  the  name  which  Ariftotle  gives  this  cate- 
gory. 
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Ch.  9.  father  and  ion  cskxmot  iubiift  without  th^ 

^"""^"^  e3uftei«:e  of  both. 

But  to  fay  in  general,  that  Ae  cafes 
denote  relation^  is  not  fufficient ;  for  there 
are  many  different  kinds  q£  relation.  And 
Ammonitis  Hermeias,  in  his  Cpmmenr 
tary  upon  Ariftode's  CategOTies^  reckon* 
up  to  die  number  of  eight  of  thein  *t 
But  I  mil  taloe  a  divifion  of  them  from 
the  Categories  themfelves,  dirough  whieh^ 
as  I  have  faid,  this  category  of  relation 
runs,  that  will  I  think  fenre  my  purpofe 
betten  And  I  take  it  from  the  general 
divifion  of  all  the  categories  into  JiiJ^auce 
and  accident ;  for  every  thing  cxifting,  is 
cither  fubftancc,  or  the  accident  of  fub-^ 
fiance.  Now,  according  to  this  viray  of 
confidering  rdations,  they  are  either  of 
fiibftance  to  fubftance,  of  iubftance  to  ac* 
cident,  or  of  accident  to  accident. 

Let  us  next  apply  this  divii5on  to  the 
particular  cafes,  beginning  with  the  geni- 
tive, which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Peripatetic  fchool,  is  the  firft  cafe. 
The  cxpreffion  of  relation  by  it,  appears 
to  me  to  be  very  various,  and  to  run 
though  all  the  three  members  of  the  di- 

•  'Etc  rac  xarwytftoft  pag.  ptf. 
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vifion  jiift  now  given.     For  it  exprefles  the  Ch.  9. 
relation  of  fubftance  to  fubftance,  of  fub-  ^'^""^^'^ 
ftance  to  accident^  and  of  accident  to  ac- 
cident. 

To  begin  with  the  firft :  The  relation  of 
fubftance  to  fubftance  exprefled  by  the  ge- 
nitiye,  feems  to  me  to  be  of  three  kinds. 
For,  firft.  It  exprefles  the  connedlion  of 
nvboU  and  part^  fo  that  the  word  in  the 
genitive  cafe  denotes  the  ivhole^  of  which 
the  other  word  fignifies  a  part.  I  will  take 
my  examples  from  onr  Englifti  idiom,  which 
ufes  the  prepofition  of  for  the  mark  of  the 
genitive.  In  this  fenfe  of  the  cafe,  we 
fay,  a  tree  of  a  foreft^  a  regiment  of  an 
army^  a  man  of  a  country.  Or,  vice  'verfa^ 
the  word  in  the  genitive  denotes  the  parts^ 
while  the  other  word  fignifies  the  ivhole 
which  is  compofed  of  thole  parts ;  as 
when  we  fay,  a  foreji  of  oak-trees^  an  ar^ 
^J  ^f  fi  ^'^^^  regiments^  a  country  of  fo 
many  difrifis  or  provinces.  And  in  gene- 
ral we  fay  in  Englifh,  the  parts  of  the 
nvhole^  and  the  whole  of  the  parts  *.     What 


•  In  Greek  the  cafe  is  varied.  For  tbey  fay,  f^^n  or 
fopof  ♦»  ixv ;  but  they  fay,  ixa*  rZic  /apta-i.  Sec  Ariftot^ 
Caiegcr.  nnder  the  category  of  relation. 
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Ch.  9.  the  reafon  is  of  this  feemingly  oppofite  re- 
lation being  exprefled  by  the  fame  cafc^ 
fhall  be  immediately  explained. 

The  fecond  relation,  betwixt  fubftance 
and  fubftance,  expreffed  by  the  genitive, 
is  when  the  fubftance  in  that  cafe  has  any 
fojfejfion^  property^  or  poiver  of  any  kind 
over  the  other  fiibftance.  Thus  we  fky, 
the  land  or  houft  ofjohn^  thtfubjefts  of  the 
kingy  t\it  tenafits  of  the  landlord^  the  feruant 
of  the  mafer^   &c. 

The  third  relation  expreffed  by  this 
cafe,  betwixt  fubftance  and  fubftance,  is 
when  the  fubftance  in  the  genitive  is  the 
eaufe  efficient  of  the  other  fubftance,  or  that 
from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  fan  of  the  father^  the  picture  of  fuch  a 
painter^  or,  in  general,  the  tvork  of  either  art 
or  nature  *.  I  iay  the  caufe  efficient ;  for  if 
it  is  the  caufe  material^  then  the  expreflioa 
is  quite  different,  and  the  matter  is  in  the 
governing  cafe,  while  the  thing  produced 
of  the  matter  is  in  the  genitive.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  ivood  of  the  door^  the  fones  of  the 

•  This  ufe  of  the  genitive,  to  fignify  the  caufe  pro- 
duftive  of  any  thing,  is  reckoned  by  the  grammarians 
fo  principal  an  ufp  of  this  cafe,  tTiat  it  has  got  its  name 
from  it  botii  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
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utrall^  and  in  gtntidl  the  matter  of  any  Ch.  9. 
thing. ^:  And  the  expreffion  is  the  fame  if  ^■^^'^^ 
the  caufe  be  the  formal  caufe.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  idea  or  exemplar  of  a  things  the 
Jhape  OT  frame  of  a  things  and  in  gene- 
ral, the  form  of  any  thing.  This  expreffion 
of  the  formal  and  material  caufe,  by  the 
genitive,  falls  imder  the  firft  head  of  the 
relation  of  fubftances  to  one  another, 
namely,  that  of  the  part  to  the  ivhole. 
For  the  matter  or  form  of  a  fubftance  is 
part  of  that  fubftance,  every  fubftance 
being  compofed  of  matter  and  form  ;  and 
therefore  the  expreffion  reciprocates,  or  is 
convertible,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  ivhole  of 
the  parts^  and  the  parts  of  the  nvhole^  and 
of  the  particular  examples  given  above  j 
for  we  fay,  a  door  ofiuood^  a  ivall  off  ones  ^ 
a  thing  offuch  a  Jhape  or  form. 

I  am  now  to  give  the  reafon  of  this  reci- 
procation, which  I  take  to  be  this.  When 
two  things  are  related,  the  relation  muft 
be  mutual :  if  A  is  related  to  B,  B  muft 
be  related  to  A  ;  for  A  is  to  B  as  B  is  to 
A  in  the  correlpondent  relation.  If  there- 
fore the  relation  of  A  to  B,  is  expreflcd  by 
B  being  in  the  genitive  cafe,  there  is  no 
reafon  why  the  correfpondent  relation  of 
N  2  B 
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Ch.  9.  B  to  A  Ihoukl  not  likewife  be  expreffed  by 
^^'''^''"^  A  being  in  the  genitive.  For  as  the  rela-* 
tion  is  mutual,  there  is  no  realbn  ^y  oiie 
of  the  terms  fliouW  be  the  leading  or  go- 
verning word  more  than  the  other.  We 
iky  therefore,  the  father  of  the  fm^  and 
the  fon  of  the  father^  the  king  of  the  fub^ 
jefls^  or  the  fubjeHs  oi  the  king.  But  in  all 
fuch  convertible  exprciEons,  each  of  the 
terms  muft  cxprefs  the  relation,  otherwife 
they  will  not  reciprocate.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  fon  of  th£  father^  or  the  father  of  the 
fon^  becaufe  both  the  terms  father  and  fon 
exprefs  the  relation.  But  let  us  fuppofe 
that  one  of  the  terms  does  not  exprefs  the 
relation :  let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
term  man  inftead  of  fm^  I  can  iay  the  fa^ 
ther  of  the  man  ;  but  I  cannot  convert  the 
expreflion,  and  fay  the  man  of  the  father^ 
becaufe  the  terms  in  that  expreffion  are  not 
correlatives  *  ;    the  term  man  being  much 

*  Th^fe  correlatives  are,  ta  the  laoguage  of  AriAotle, 

called  atrir/ufoirtflf,  which  Ycry  well  ezprefles  their  quality 
of  being  convertible.  They  are  fuHj  explained  by  A* 
riftotle  in  the  Categories,  more  fully  I  think  than  he 
commonly  eiplaios  any  thing,  in  thofe  books  of  abftmie 
philofophy,  which  he  did  not  intend  for  publication ;  and 
if  any  thing  is  wanting,  it  is  fupplied  by  his  commenta- 
tor Ammonius. 

more 
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inore  general  than  father^  and  expreflSng  Ch*  9. 
no  relation  at  all.  ^^^^>rv> 

It  may  be  afked,  why  we  can  fay  the 
father  of  a  num^  but  not  the  man  of  a  fa^ 
tber?  And  I  think  a  reafon  too  can  be 
given  for  this.     When  I  iay  father^  I  ex- 
press a  relation^   namely   that  of  caufe; 
and  as  the  correfpondent  relation  of  effedt, 
is,  as  we  have  feen,  denoted  by  the  genitive 
cafe,  therefore  the  genitive  which  follows,, 
is  naturally  applied  to  exprefs  this  corre- 
fpondent relation;   whereas,  when  I  uic 
die  general  term  man^  I  denote  no  relation 
at  all,  and  therefore  the  genitive  that  fol*- 
lows  is  altogether  ambiguous ;  for  it  cannot 
expreis  a  correfpondent  relation,  as  in  the 
other  cafe,  and  therefore  it  may  exprefs 
any    relation   fignified    by   the    genitive, 
inch  as  that  of  power  or  property  ;  fo  that 
it  may  mean  that  the  man  is  the  property 
of  the  father,  and  then  it  will  be  under- 
ftood  juft  as  if  we  faid,  the  ox  of  the  fa^ 
tber.     The  like  reaibn  may  be  given  why 
we  can  fay,  the  fort  of  a  man^  but  not  the 
num  of  a  fon. 

And  to  fhew  that  it  is  the  correlation  of 
terms,  and  nothing  elfe,  that  makes  the 
expreflion  convertible,  let  us  take  an  in- 
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C2i.  9*  ftance  mentioned  before,  viz.  the* houfe  of 
John.  This  expreflion  is  not  convertible^ 
becaufe  the  terms  are  not  correlatives,  that 
is,  do  not  exprefs  correfpondent  relations  j 
for  John  exprefles  no  relation  at  all.  But 
let  John  be  changed  for  a  term  that  has  a 
relation  to  houfcj  or  any  other  fiibje^l  of 
property,  and  let  us  iky  proprietor  in  place 
of  it ;  then  we  can  fay,  the  houfe  of  the 
proprietor^  or  the  proprietor  of  the  houfe i 

Here  it  may  be  obgefted,  That  houfe  is  a 
general  term,  expreffing  no  relation.  But 
the  anfwer  is,  That  the  article  the  deter-^ 
mines  it  to  be  a  particular  houfe,  which 
is  the  fubjedl  of  property.  And  it  makes 
the  expreflion  the  fame,  as  if  we  faid  the 
property  of  the  proprietor^  or  the  proprietor 
of  the  property. 

It  is  the  force  of  the  fame  article  that 
makes  it  proper  to  fay  the  nvood  of  the  door^ 
as  weU  as  the  door  of  the  nvood :  for  though 
wood  be  a  general  term,  not  expreffing 
relation ;  yet  by  the  addition  of  the  ar- 
ticle, and  by  the  genitive  which  follows, 
it  is  made  to  fignify  a  particular  piece  of 
wood,  which  is  the  matter  of  the  door ; 
and  the  expreffion  comes  to  the  fame  thing 
as  if  we  faid,  the  matter  of  the  form^  or  the 

form 
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form  of  the  matter  ;  for  the  word  door^  with  Ch.  9, 
the  addition  of  the  article,  neceflarily  implies  ^■^^'^^ 
a  particular  form,  as  well  as  ivood^  with  the 
fame  addition,  implies  a  particular  matter. 
And  to  be  convinced  of  the  force  of  tl^c 
article  in  this  cafe,  let  us  leave  it  out,  and 
fay  njoood  of  door ;  I  deny  that  fuch  expref- 
flion  would  be  proper  to  exprefs  what  is 
denoted  by  the  other,  or  indeed  to  exprefe 
any  thing. 

The  general  rule  therefore  in  all  fuch 
cafes  is,  that  the  leading  or  governing  word 
muft  denote  the  relation,  otherwife  the 
expreflion  is  improper,  or  ambiguous ; 
and  if  the  phrafe  is  convertible,  then 
the  correfpondent  relation  muft  be  expref- 
fed  by  the  other  term  *. 

The  next  relation  exprefled  by  the  geni- 
tive, is  that  of  accident  and  fuhflance  ;  and 
this  relation  is  the  natural  relation  betwixt 
accident  and  fubftance,  by  which  the  one 
is  inherent  in  the  other  as  its  fubjedl  j  and 

♦  I  hope  what  is  here  faid,  will  folve  the  difficulties 
fiarted  by  Dr  Smith,  in  his  ingenious  treatife  above 
quoted,  on  the  Formation  of  Language,  concerning 
the  expreOlon  of  the  genitive  ;  and  ihew,  that  the  rela- 
tion exprefled  by  it  is  not  altogether  vague  and  unde- 
^eablei  a$  he  feems  to  fuppofe. 

it 
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Ch.  9»  it  is  the  fubftance  that  is  marked  by  the 

^■^"^^^^  genitive.     Thus  we  fay,  the  nvhitenefs  of  a 

fwartj  the  bravery  of  a  mati^  the  Jiercenefs  of 

a  lion.    Such  expreflions  do  likewife  in  the 

ufe  of  language  reciprocate  j  for  we  fay,  a 

man  of  bravery^  a  lion  of  fercenefs:  and  the 

reafon  is,   that  man  being  a  fubje<5l   in 

*  which  qualities  are  inherent,  and  bravery 

being  a  quality  which  mud  neceflarily  be 

inherent    in    fome    fubftance,    man    and 

bravery  are  confidered  as  correlatives  as 

much  as  fubje<5l  and  accident,  of  which 

we  fay,  xht  fubjefi  of  the  accident ^  as  well 

as  the  accident  of  the  fubjefl. 

The  third  and  laft  expreflion  by  the  ge^^ 
nitive,  is  the  relation  of  accident  to  acci- 
dent, which  is  the  fame  relation  as  that 
juft  now  mentioned,  namely,  the  relation 
of  accident  to  fubftance.  For  the  accident 
in  the  genitive  cafe  is  confidered  as  a  fub- 
ftance in  wliich  the  other  is  inherent  as 
an  accident,  fuch  abftradl  nouns  de- 
noting fubftances  of  the  mind's  creation, 
and  being  therefore  accounted  fubftantive 
nouns.  Thus  we  fay,  the  beauty  ofholiwfsy 
the  happinefs  of  virtue. 

In  this  manner  I  have  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  the  conftru(5tion  of  the  genitive 
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with  a  noun.  It  appears  fometimes  to  be  gor  Ch,  9. 
vemed  by  an  adjective,  as  in  the  expref- 
fionSy  plcnus  'uini^  cupidus  glorU.  But  in  fuch 
a  cafe  the  adjedHve  ought  to  be  analyied 
into  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed. 
Thele  are  a  quality,  and  fome  fubftance 
in  which  that  quality  is  inherent :  for  an 
adjeiStive  ^prefles  the  quality  concrete; 
whereas  the  noun  that  is  formed  from 
it  denotes  it  abftradt  The  expreflion, 
refblved  in  this  way,  iignifies  plenitudo  ^i-- 
niy  or  cupido,  glorify  belonging  to  fome 
fubjedl.  The  genitive  therefore,  in  fuch 
cafes,  is  truly  governed  by  a  noun,  and 
cxprefles  the  fubjecft,  of  which  the  noun  i? 
the  accident :  for  it  is  an  accident  of  glo- 
ry to  be  dclired,  and  of  wine  to  fill  any 
thing. 

And  this  will  account  for  fome  exprefi^ 
fions  which  have  very  much  puzzled 
grammarians,  fuch  as  that  oi  Lucretius, 
nee  fum  animi  dubius ;  for  when  it  is  ana- 
lyfed  in  the  manner  juft  now  mentioned, 
it  is  nothing  elfe  than  dubietas  animi  inhe- 
rent in  fome  fubflance. 

This  cafe  is  alfb  commonly  thought  by 
the  grammarians  to  be  governed  by  a  verb ; 
J>ut  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  fuch  inftances 

Vol.  II.  Q  there 
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Ch.  9.  there  is  cither  an  ellipfi?  of  a  fubftantivc^ 
as  when  they  fay  in  Greek  mretr  tS  6mf,  or  ill 
Englifh,  to  drink  of  the  ivinCj  the  word  /^v^c, 
or  part  J  is  underftood  ;  or  elfe  there  is  an 
ellipfis  of  a  prepofition,  which  I  fee  is  the 
ppinion  of  Sandlius  in  his  Minerva,  as 
when  it  is  faid  in  Greek  wiTfmron  kiIx,  or  in 
EngUlh,  it  is  made  ofjione^  thp  prepofition 
\^  is  \inderftood  in  the  Greek  phrafe,  and 
in  the  Englifh  it  is  exprefled  *. 

As  to  the  genitive  cafe,  when  it  is  joined 
with  a  prepofition,  it  denotes  no  more  than 
its  connection  with  the  prepc^tion ;  for 
the  relation  then  is  not  exprefled  by  the 
pafe,  but  by  the  prepofition. 

The  expreflion  of  the  dative  is  motion. 
This  is  none  of  the  categories;  becaufe 
all  the  categories  have  a  fixed  and  der 
termined  exiftence ;  whereas  motion  is 
nothing  but  tranfition  or  paflage  from  one 
flate   to   another,   io  that  it  is  only  the 

*   The  J-atins  ifxiitate  this  yray  of  fpeaking  of  the 
Greel^s,  as  in  the  vcrfe  of  Virgil  quoted  by  Mr  Harris, 

Impleniur  veleris  Bacchic  ptnguifque  farina  5 
ivhich  is  a  pure  Grccifm  ;  for  in  Greek  it  is  irtfixKecrrmt 
•>»w»  yrbere  the  prepo(ition  i*-  or  m  is  to  be  underftood. 
It  the  expredioo  had  been  Latin,  it  would  have  been  im* 
plentur  viuo^  where  the  prepofition  ^x  or  de  governing 
^he  ablative  is  underftood,  '   ^  "      ' 

mad. 
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read;^  if  I  may  io  fpcak,  to  a  categorjr,  irot  Ch.  9; 
a  category  itfelf.  It  is  however  nearly  al-  ^^"^''^ 
lied  to  the  categories^  and  nins  through 
four  qS.  them,  viz.  Jubftance^  quantity ^  qua- 
Uiy^  "where ;  and  therefore  is  treated  of  by 
Ariftotle  in  his  book  of  Categories,  by  way 
of  fupplemeiit  or  apj>endix  to  the  dodfarine 
of  thofe  higher  genera  *; 

The  motion  exprefled  by  this  cafe  is  not 
xnoti(Hi  in  general,  but  motion  to  the  thing, 
'vrhich  is  in  the  dative  cafe.  And  accor- 
dingly in  Englifli  it  is  exprefftd  by  the 
prepofition  to ;  as  when  we  fay,  gt'ue  to 
him^  go  to  him^  com  to  him^  and  the  like; 
As  to  motion  from  the  thing,  it  is  not  ex- 
prefled by  this  cafe,  but  by  a  prepofition. 
It  is  indeed  exprefled  by  the  Latin  abla- 
tive, which  is  a  variation  that  the  Latins 
have  made  upon  the  Greek  dative ;  but  e- 
ven  then  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  by 
grammarians  to  be  by  virtue  of  a  prepofi- 
tion^  either  exprefled  in  the  compofition 
of  the  verb,  or  underftood.  In  Englifh  it 
is  denoted  by  the  prepofition  ffom^  and 
ibmetimes  by  two  prepofitions,  out  and  of^ 
as  when  we  fay,  I  came  out  ofxh^  city* 

•  •  Amiiiioii,  in  Categor.  fol.  170. 

O  2  Motion 
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Ch.  g.       Motion  therefore  to  a  thing,  is  the  pri^ 
mary  idea  of  the  dative  cafe.     But  there  is 
a  fecondaiy  idea  which  refults  from  this, 
and  that  is  the  idea  of  approximatiorty  con-- 
tiguity^  applicatiotiy  juxtapofitiany  and  junc-^ 
tion.     It  is  in  this  fenfe,  that  the  dative  is 
joined  to  the  word  like  in  Enghfli,  ftmilis  in 
Latin,  and  •/<owc  in  Greek,  and  to  many 
other  words  denoting  comparifon,  fuch  as 
comparoy    conferOy    tequiparOy    &c.      For  all 
fiich  comparifons  are  made,  by  placing  the 
things  as  it  were  together ;  and  when  a 
thing  is  faid  to  be  like  another  thing,  the 
the  meaning  is^  that  it  approximates  or 
comes  near  to  that  thing,  io  as  to  be  near- 
ly thef  fame.     It  is  in  a  fenfe  analogous  ta 
diis,  that  the  dative  in  Greek,  and  the  ab- 
lative in  Latin,    is   ufed    to   fignify    the 
inftrument  with  which  any  thing  is  done^ 
as  ^f  ^  t<yf  a$i,  gladio  interfecit  j  for  there  muft 
be  an  appHcation  of  the  fword  to  the  body, 
or  of  the  body  to  the  fword,  before  that 
operation  can  be  performed.     In  Engliih 
we  exprefs  it  in  the  Latin  fdrm,  by  the 
mark  of  the  ablative,  and  fay  he  was  Idll-r 
ed  ivith  QfT  by  z,  fword. 

The  accufative  alfo  relates  to  motion,  ex- 
prejfling  the  relation  that  there  is  betwixt 

the 
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the  oiHm  and  i^tfubjeB^  or  the  effeR  o£  the  Ch,  9. 
ai^on  :  for  it  denotes  either  the  mere 
paifiye  iubje<5l  of  the  a(5lion,  as  when  I 
&jj  Pctrus  interfecit  JoH  \nnem  ;  or  it  de- 
notes the  refult  of  the  a6lion,  and  the  ef- 
feA  produced  by  it,  as  when  I  fsLj^faberfe-- 
n/cArHEDRAM.  This is the  accoiuit which 
Mr  Harris  has  giren  of  this  cafe  * ;  and  as 
I  agree  with  him  perfedly  in  it,  I  will  add 
no  more  upon  the  fubjedl,  except  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  this  cafe  neceflarily  relates  to 
adtion,  it  cannot  be  conftrued,  except 
with  a  verb,  unlefs  where  there  is  an  el- 
Hpfis  of  a  prepofition;  as  when  Virgil 
fays, 

Os  humerofquQ  deo  fimilis. 

As  to  the  vocative  cafe,  the  expreffion  of 
it  is  very  fimple ;  for  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  things,  but  denotes  on- 
ly the  operation  of  the  human  mind  ad- 
dreflEbg  itfelf  to,  or  calling  upon,  any  per- 
fon  or  thing. 

Thefe  are  the  connecftions  and  relations 
•f  things  which  I  underftand  to  be  ex-' 
preffed  by  cafes.    And  it  may  be  obferved^t 

♦  Book  t.  ch.  4.  pagi  132.  of  the  Hermes, 

that 
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Gh.  9i  that  they  are  common  and  ordinary  con- 
necftioris,  flich  as  we  have  dccafion  to  ex- 
prefs  evei^y  moment  in  difcouHe.     For  no-^ 
thing  is  more  common  than  the  connec- 
tion of  part  with  whole  ^  of  property  or  pof^ 
fejjlon  with  the  proprietor  oi  poffejfor^    of 
caufe  and  effeSi^  of  of  accident  and  Jub^ 
fiance.    Thefe  are  the  connfedlions  exprefled 
by  the  genitive, — And  as  to  motion^  ex- 
prfefled  by  the  dative,  it  is  that  by  which 
every  caufe  is  connected  with  its  effe<ft.— ^ 
And  as  there  muft  neceflarily  be  a  fubjedl 
of  every  adlioh,  the  connection  exprefled 
by  the  accilfative  is  fuch  as  muft  occur  e- 
very  time  we  mention  any  a<flion. — And 
that  connexion  betwixt  the  perfon  who 
tails  upon  anothei*,  aiSd  him  who  is  called 
lipon,  fexprefled  by  the  vocative,  is  of  daily 
ufe  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  life.— ^ 
But  befides   thefe    ordinary   conne^ons^ 
there  are  numberlefs  conne^ons,  depen- 
dencies, and  relations,  which,  as  I  have 
faid,  it  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  by  any  va^ 
riation  of  the  word;   and  therefore  the 
artificers  of  language,  have  denoted  diein 
by  prepofitions,    conjundi6ns,    and    ad-« 
.  vei'bs*. 

'    *  See  Dr  Smitb  up<m  this  iubjea. 
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The  modem  languages  of  Europe  fupply  Ch.  9. 
the  want  of  caies  by  prepoiitions,  except  ^^'^^^^^ 
with  rcfpedt  to  the  accufativc,  which  they 
mark  only  by  its  pofition  next  to  the  verb 
that  governs  it.  How  imperfedl  this  man- 
ner of  expreiBon  is,  compared  with  th? 
andent,  nvay  appear  froni  the  following 
jconfiderations.  In  the  frfi  place,  our 
IccHnpofition  is  clogged  and  incumbered, 
and  our  ear  fatigued  by  the  conftant  reper 
don  of  fUch  harfh  mqnofyllables,  as  qf^  to^ 
runthy  fro^^  by.  2dly^  It  cramps  us  exr 
tremely  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words, 
and  denie^  us  that  freedom  of  compofidon, 
ff hich  gives  even  the  beauty  of  {lumbers 
to  the  andent  profe  *.  zdly^  The  differr 
ent  terminadon  of  the  cafes  gives  a  va- 
riety to  the  fpund  of  the  Greek  and  Ladn, 
and  prevents  that  tediqus  repedtion  of  the 
£ime  fqund,  which  is  unavoidable  in  the 
modem  languages,  let  us  ta^e  wh^t  pains 
we  wijl  upon  the  compofidqn. 

*  See  what  Pr  Smith  has  very  iDg^piouflf  faid  npoi^ 
this  fubjeifl,  in  the  end  of  his  treatife  upon  the  Forma- 
tion of  Languages,  where  he  has  (hewn  the  defeats  of 
JMU*  Englifh  compofition,  from  a  fmitlefs  attempt  of  Mil- 
ton's to  imitate  the  beauty  of  the  antient.  There  coul4 
pot  have  been  a  more  happy  inftance  chofen  for  the  pur: 
pofe. 

It 
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Ch.  9.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  exprcflion  of 
^"^^^"^  the  relation,  by  the  infle<aion  of  the  word, 
is  not  fb  clear  as  when  it  is  expreflcd  by  a 
ieparate  word.  But  I  can  perceive  no  dif- 
ference ;  for  domus  Petri  is  juft  as  cleat 
an  expreflion  as  the  houfe  of  Peter^  or  Pfi- 
T£R*s  houfe  I  where,  by  the  way,  we  may 
obferve,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  a  little  the  ftinted  idiom  of  our 
language,  by  forming  this  kind  of  geni- 
tive, by  the  addition  of  the  letter  s  to  the 
termination  of  the  nominative  ;  and  I 
think  the  Greek  dative,  or  Latin  ablative, 
exprefles,  with  equal  cleamefs,  all  that  we 
exprefs  by  four  prepofitions  to^  witb^  /^^$ 
and  bf. 

There  are  fome  modems,  who  think  that 
the  formation  of  cafes  by  tlie  infledlion  of 
the  noun,  fo  far  fix>m  being  a  matter  of 
art,  proceeds  from  the  want  of  art,  and  is 
truly  a  defecfl  in  thofe  antient  languages  ; 
for,  fay  they,  the  perfons  who  framed 
thofe  languages,  not  having  the  faculty  of 
abftradlion  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  fcparate 
thofe  relations  from  the  feveral  things  to 
which  they  belong,  were  obUged  to  throw 
them  into  the  lump,  as  it  were,  with  the 
figniiication  of  the  notin,  and  to  expreis 

•         all 
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all  by  one  word,  with  fome  variation  in-  Ch.  9. 
deed,  in  order  to  prevent  ambiguity  and 
confufion.  In  this  way,  fay  they,  the 
barbarous  nations  at  this  day  continue  to 
fexprels  difierent  things  by  the  fame  word^ 
which  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a 
defect  iri  their  language  ;  whereas  the  mo- 
dems, being  more  philofophcrs  than  thofe 
antient  mafters  of  language,  and  having 
acquired  a  greater  faculty  of  abftradlionj 
have  formed  the  ideas  of  thofe  relations  fe- 
parated  from  the  fubjecfis  to  which  they 
belong,  and  have  invented  words  to  ex-^ 
jprefs  thofe  ideas^  by  which  they  have  gi- 
ven a  beautiful  limplicity  to  the  ftruiflure 
bf  their  languages,  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Greek  or  Latin. 

To  this  fo  plaufible  plea  in  favour  of' 
the  moderns,  I  anfwer.  That  whatever  o- 
ther  defetfi  there  may  have  been  in  the  for- 
mers of  the  learned  languages,  we  cannot 
accufe  them  of  wanting  the  power  of  ab- 
ftradlion  ;  for  that  they  had  abftradl  ideas 
of  relations,  is  evident  froin  the  words 
that  they  have  invented  to  exprefs  them 
feparately  by  themfelves,  I  mean  the  pre- 
pofitions,  fome  of  which  in  Greek  exprefs 
relations,  very  near  as  hard  to  dcfiiie  as 
Vol.  II.  P  'thofe 
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Ch.  9.  thofe  exprefTed  by  the  cafes.  Nor  da 
I  know  any  thing  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage more  difficult  to  be  underftood 
than  the  exadl  meaning  of  their  pre- 
jpofitions,  either  by  themfelves,  or  in  com- 
pofition.  They  have  carried  this  ope- 
ration of  the  mind  fo  far,  as  to  abftradl 
accidents  from  fubftances  in  which  they 
.are  neceflarily  inherent,  and  make  a  kind 
of  fubftances  of ,  them  by  themfelves, 
known  by  the  name  of  abJiraSi  nouns.  In 
like  manner,  they  have  diftinguilhed  in  ac- 
tions three  things  that  are  always  joined 
in  nature,  the  adion  itfelf,  the  ador^  and 
the  fubjed  of  the  adlion,  and  have  expref- 
fed  each  of  them  by  diftindl  words,  con- 
trary to  the  cuftom  of  barbarous  langua- 
ges, which  exprefs  all  three  together,  as 
they  exift  in  nature.  We  muft  not  there- 
fore imagine,  that  becaufe  they  chofe  to 
exprefs  the  relations  of  the  cafesj  not  by 
a  new  word,  but  by  a  variation  of  the 
fame,  tkey  had  not  any  feparate  idea  of 
tliofe  relations.  We  might  as  well  con- 
clude, that  becaufe  they  chofe  to  exprefs 
perfons  and  ti??ies^  as  well  as  aflion^  by  the 
infledlions  of  the  verb,  that  therefore  they 
had  no  diftincft  idea  of  perfons,  and  the 
different  modifications  of    time;    which 
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however  it  is  certain  they  had,  as  they  Ch.  9, 
have  exprefled  them  by  di{tin<^  words. 
The  fadl  appears  truly  to  have  been,  that 
they  had  as  diftin<fl  ideas  as  we,  of  all  the 
feveral  relations,  accidents,  and  circnm- 
ftances  of  things ;  but  in  forming  the  lan- 
guage, they  had  the  Ikill  to  diftinguifh 
betwixt  iuch  of  them  as  might  be  exprefled 
by  inflexion,  without  overloading  the 
wopd,  and  fuch  as  could  not  be  fo  exprefled ; 
and  thefe  laft  they  denoted  by  feparate 
words,  fuch  as  prepofitions  and  adverbs. 
This  mafterly  fkill  the  firft  barbarians 
who  fpoke  had  not,  nor  could  not  be  ex- 
pedted  to  have  ;  and  therefore  they,  with- 
out difUnAion,  exprefs  many  different 
things,  and  fbmetimes  whole  fentences,  by 
the  fame  word,  which  has  produced  thofe 
inconveniencies  that  I  have  elfewhere  taken 
notice  of.  As  to  the  much  boafted  fimpli- 
city  of  the  modem  languages,  the  antient 
are  fo  far  fimpler  than  they,  as  they  ex- 
prefs the  fame  things  by  fewer  wprds. 
This  indeed  is  the  effedl  of  great  art,  and 
an  art  not  eafily  imderflood  or  pradlifed ; 
but  we  fhould  remember  the  Greek  pro- 
verb.   Fine    things    are    difficult  *.      Nojf 
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Ch.  9.  is  there  any  thing  fine  in  any  of  the  arts, 
"^^y^^  that  is  not  of  difficult  praf^lice.    As  to  the 
moderns  who  formed  the  prefent  languages 
of  Europe  being  philofophers,  or  men  of 
fcience  of  any  kind,  the  pretence  is  ri- 
diculous,   fince    it    is   well  known,    that 
they  were  formed  by  barbarians  out  of 
better   languages,    which   they   corrupted 
for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  grammati- 
f  al  art,  and  of  the  beauties  and  excellen- 
cies of  the  languages  they  wanted  to  learn. 
I  think  therefore  I  may  conclude  thisf 
jchapter,  with  the  words  of  Chancellor  Ba- 
con, in  a  paflage  quoted  from  him  by  Mr 
Harris,  where,  fpeaking  of  this  very  fubr 
jedl,  vi^.  of  the  declenfions  and  conjugar 
tions  of  the  antient  languages,  and  the  want 
of  them  in  the  modern,  he  adds,    "  Sane 
*•  facile  quis  conjiciat  (utcunque  nobis  ipfi 
**  placeamus)  ingenia  prionun  feculoruin 
**  noflris  fuifle  multo  acutiora  et  fubtilio- 


i'  ra  V 


•  3acpn  de  augmeptls  fcienb  VI.  j. 
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CHAP,        X. 

PJ  the  'verb  commonly  fo  called. — ///  nature^ 
and  the  things  exprej[ed  by  it. 


TH  E  veFb,  in  the  large  fenfe  in  which  q 
I  underfland  it,  I  divide  into  decli- 
nable and  ittdeclinable ;  under  the  firft, 
comprehending  the  verb  commonly  fo  calk 
^^  the  participle  and  the  adje^ve ;  and 
under  the  laft,  the  adverb  and  the  con- 
junction. In  this  chapter  I  propofe  to  treat 
of  the  verb  commonly  fo  called. 

This  part  of  fpeech  is  the  moft  artificial 
and  complex  of  any,  and  is  juftly  efteem- 
ed  the  glory  of  the  gnunmatical  art.  It 
therefore  deferves  to  be  accurately  explain- 
ed ;  for  which  purpofe  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  recoUedl  what  was  before  faid,  that 
whatever  is  expreffed  by  any  word,  is  ei- 
ther fubftance,  accident,  or  an  energy  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  It  was  alfo  faid, 
that  this  laft  was  expreffed  by  the  fpecies 
of  verb  we  are  now  fpeaking  of;  and  that 
it  was  either  affcrtion,  (that  is,  affirming  or 
denying),  or  volition;    and   the  volition 

expreffed 
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p.  lo.  exprefled  by  the  form  of  the  verb  was 
^"-^^^^^  twofold,  wifhing  or  commanding;  for 
there  is  no  verb  of  this  kind,  which  does 
not  either  aflert,  wifti,  or  command  *. 
It  was  alfo  obferved,  that  the  thing 
which  is  affirmed,  wifhed,  or  command- 
ed, or  as  it  may  be  exprefled  in  one  word, 
the  a^ion  of  the  verb,  is  neceflarily  im- 
plied in  the  lignification  of  the  verb  ;  for 
if  we  were  to  affirm,  that  we  do  affirm, 
or  did  affirm,  the  energy  itfelf,  in  flich 
a  cafe,  would  be  the  thing  affirmed. 

The  cxpreflion  therefore  of  thefe  two 
things,  the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker,  and  the  adlion  of  the  verb,  is  efr 
fential  to  every  verb  in  every  language. 
There  is  alfo  the  expreffion  of  the  perfoa 
or  thing,  of  which  the  adlion  of  the  verb  is 
affirmed,  or  which  is  commanded  to  perform 
or  fuffer  that  action,  or  which  is  the  agent 
or  fufferer  of  the  adlion  prayed  or  wilhed 

♦  This  ncccflary  implication  of  the  a£Fedion  or  difpo- 
fition  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  in  the  fignification  of 
the  verb,  could  not  efcape  the  obfervation  of  fo  accurate 
a  graoimarian  as  ApoIIonius.  And  accordingly  he  makes 
jt  a  principal  and  diftinguiflied  part  of  the  verb,  tSic 

cap,  13. 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  under  loijhwg  I  inclucj} 
interrogating  \  for  every  man  that  interrogates,  wifhca 
or  defires  to  be  informed. 
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for;  and  thefe  perfons,  according  to  the  C.  i®. 
diftindlions  of  firft,  fecond,  and  third,  ^"C^^*^ 
which  I  have  explained  under  the  article 
of  pronoun,  are  diftin<flly  exprefled,  toge- 
gether  with  their , numbers,  by  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  verb  in  the  learned  languages. 
iTius  Tv?rT»,  in  Greek,  exprefles  that  the 
perfon  who  performs  the  acflion  of  beating 
is  the  fpeaker ;  rvrretf,  that  it  is  the  perfon 
fpoken  to ;  rvrret,  that  it  is  fome  third  per- 
ibn.  Again,  rv^rrt,  in  the  imperative,  ex- 
prefles that  it  is  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
difcourfe  is  addrefled  that  is  commanded 
to  beat ;  n/TTirw,  that  it  is  fome  third  perfon 
who  is  fo  commanded.  Laftly,  tvwtoi/iai  ex- 
prefles that  it  is  the  fpeaker  who  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  wifli,  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  wifli- 
ed  that  the  fpeaker  may  perform  the  ac- 
tion of  beating ;  tvtttoiq  wiflies  that  the  per- 
fon who  is  fpoken  to  may  perform  that 
adlion ;  and  rvrrot  that  fome  third  perfon 
may  do  it. 

Thefe  tlu^ee  things  therefore,  the  energy 
of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  aflerting,  com- 
manding, or  wifliing  ;  the  thing  aflerted, 
commanded,  or  wiftied,  or  in  one  word  the 
^^ion  of  the  verb  ;  and  lafl:ly,  the  perfon 
or  thing  to  which  that  adlion  relates  in  one 
brother  of  the  manners  juft  now  mentioned ; 
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C  lo.  are  three  things  exprefled  in  this  fpecies  of 
^^•^""^^^  verb.  And  there  is  a  fourth  thing  fignifi- 
ed  by  all  verbs  of  this  kind,  and  that  is, 
the  exijlcnce  of  the  adlion  ctf  the  verb  ;  for 
when  we  affirm  any  thing,  we  aflert  th« 
it  does  exift  j  when  we  command  it,  we 
defire  that  it  Jhould  exift  ;  and  when  we 
wifh  ^or  it,  it  is  that  it  may  exift.  This 
general  idea  therefore  of  being  or  exiftence 
is  implied  in  ev«ry  verb,  whatever  the  ac- 
tion of  it  may  be.  But  there  is  one  kind  of 
verb  which  exprelles  nothing  elfe  for  its 
aiflion  but  fimple  exiftence,  fuch  as  thef 
verb  ejfe  in  Latin,  and  to  be  in  Englifh; 
It  is  called  by  the  Latin  grammarians  the 
fubjlanti've  verb  ;  but  in  Greek  it  is  deno- 
minated, as  Mr  Harris  has  obferved,  by 
a  much  more  proper  name,  fignifying 
exi/lence  *.  This  may  be  called  the  funda- 
mental or  radical  verb,  being  the  fimpleft 
of  all  verbs  ;  for  it  only  expreffes  tWo  of 
the  four  things  above  mentioned,  viz. 
exi/lence^  and  the  energy  or  affedlion  of  iht 
mind,  which  are  both  eflential  to  the  fel- 
preffion  of  every  verb  commonly  fo  called  ; 
and  therefore  this  verb  is  impUed  in  all  d- 
ther  verbs,  every  verb  being  refolveaHc 

into 
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iato  ]jt  and  the  pardcipk.  Thus  atno  is  fum  G.  lo. 
anumsy  rf%x^  is  eJ^i  rf^x^^f  and  fo  om  through  ^^'^'^''"^ 
aU  the  tenfes.  In  Engliih  we  make  uiie  of 
dus  form  of  expreffion,  ^nd  I  think;  it  is  a. 
beauty  of  our  language,  particularly  in  the 
ea;pre{{ion  of  the  future  \  as  when  we  fay^ 
lam  to  do  fuch  a  thing;  which  I  hold  to 
be  a  pauh  pojl  futnrumy  much  more  than 
the  Greek  tenfe  which  bea^s  that  uame, 

Befides  thofe  four  things  principally  ex- 
prefled  by  the  verb,  there  is  an  adjundl, 
which  is  neceflarily  implied  in  every  verb 
of  this  kind,  and  therefore  is  made  part 
of  the  definition  of  a  verb  by  Ariftotle  % 
I  mean  time.  The  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
in  the  expreflion  of  every  verb  the  idea  of 
exigence,  as  we  have  feen,  is  neceflarily 
implied :  now  all  things  here  below  exift 
in  time,  and  all  the  diftindlions  of  time 
are  applicable  to  them  ;  for  they  are^ 
wtre^  and  ivill  be.  And  if  the  curious 
reader  further  defires  to  know  the  reafon 
of  this,  it  is  becauie  all  fublunary  things 
being  generated  and  corrupted,  are  in  a 
conftant  flux  or  motion,  betwixt  genera- 
tion and  corruption.      Now  where -ever 

•  ^fnfiat,  it  In  to  Wfccnftniytv  ;^powf.    Jbtftpt,  if  httrpreU  r#/.  3. 

Vol.  H,  (^  therp^ 
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G.  lo.  there  is  motion,  there  inuft  be  time  ;  for 
^^^""^^  time  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  interval  which 
the  mind  perceives  betwixt  what  is  prior 
and  fubfequent  in  motion  *.  But  befides 
limple  exiftence,  all  other  verbs,  except 
the  fubftantlve,  denote  fomc  kin,d  of  ac- 
tion or  operation ;  and  hence  it  is  that  a 
verb  is  commonly  faid  to  be  a  word  de-. 
noting  adlion  •f-. 

The 


injV«  cuirBtKrt¥  xiCofuv.  Natural.  aufctUt,  Ub,  4.  cap^  i<S. 
See  the  whole  pa/T^ge  tranfcrlbed,  and  mod  elegantly 
and  corredly  t^;^lflated,  by  Mr  Harris,  in  the  Hennest 
pag.  107. 

\  This  ts  not  a  complete  definition,  as  it  leaves  out 
the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the  fpcaker,  which,  as  wq 
have  fecn,  is  cfTential  to  this  kind  of  the  verb.  It  is  alfp 
an  incomplete  definition,  by  which  a  verb  is  faid  to  be 
a  word  of  aflirmation  :  Flrjl^  Becaufe  it  takes  in  only 
the  energy  of  the  mind ;  and  2dly^  Becaufe  it  does  not 
pxprcfs  the  three  fcveral  kinds  of  this  energy,  but  men- 
tions only  ope  of  theni,  viz.  affirmation. 

It  may  be  ohferved,  that  there  are  things  in  nature 
that  are  eternal  and  immutable,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  change  qr  njotion,  nor  by  confequcnce  with  time  • 
and  the  verbs  which  we  ufc  in  fpeaking  of  them,  ought 
*  therefore  to  have  no  tenfes  :  but  there  are  no  fuch  verbs 
'  in  any  language  that  I  know ;  for  even  the  fubftantive 
yerb,  which  denotes  exiftence  merely,  has  tenfes  like 
pther  verbs.  Thefe  eternal  and  immutable  things, 
though  they  do  not  exift  in  //W,   yet  have  duration. 

which 
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The  reafon  why  no  other  part  of  fpeech  C.  lo* 
implies  the  fignification  of  time  is,  that 
no  other  part  of  fpeech  implies  any  energy 
of  the  mind,  aflerting  or  willing  the  thing 
exprfefled.  Thus  when  we  ufe  a  word  de- 
noting a  fubftance,  or  any  quality  of  a 
iubftance,  fucE  as  black  or  ^ivhite^  there 
is  nothing  in  the  terms  we  ufe,  exprefling 
or  implying  that  the  mind  aflerts  that 
thofe  things  do  exift,  or  wills  that  they 
fhould  exift. 

In  the  learned  languages,  the  different 


^hicfi  is  a  more  general  idea  than  tiihe,  and  is  cxprc/Ted 
in  the  Greek  philofophy  by  the  word  &t«n,  and  in  La- 
tin by  the  fame  word  in  the  Eolic  dialed  ^evum ;  but  as 
there  is  no  motion  in  (bch  beings,  fo  that  the  mind  can- 
not didinguifh  ivhat  is  firft  and  laft  in  them,  therefore 
time  does  not  apply  to  them. 

Ariftotle,  in  his  books,  De  Pfaturall  AufcuUalhne^ 
has  very  properly  obferved,  that  if  there  were  no  circu- 
lar, that  is,  motion  revolving  into  itfelf,  there  would  be 
no  certain  or  determined  meafure  of  time  ;  not  but  the 
mmd  would  diQinguifh  what  is  firll  from  what  is  lad  in  mo* 
tion,  and  confequently  have  the  perception  of  the  interval 
betwixt,  as  we  have  when  we  diftingtlifli  betwixt  the  dirfe- 
rent  thoughts  or  motions  of  our  own  ihinds ;  but  if  it  werd 
not  for  the  circular  motion  of  the  celedial  bodies,  we 
fhould  have  no  ftandard  whereby  to  meafure  that  inter- 
val, and  fhould  only  have  a  confufed  idea  of  it,  fuch  as 
we  have  of  any  fpace  or  interval  of  which  we  have  no 
tneafure. 

Q^a  diftiniflions 
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C.  lo.  diftindlions  of  time  are  marked  by  dif- 
^'^^'^  ferent  inile(ftions  of  the  verb.  But  tlie 
modem  languages  of  Europe  have  not 
many  tenfes  of  that  kind,  and  ncme  at 
all  in  the  paffive  voice.  Their  tenfes  there- 
fore are  moftly  formed  by  the  afliftance  of 
other  verbs,  which  they  call  auxiliary  ^erbs^ 
but  which  themfelves  have  but  few  tenfes. 
Of  this  kind  in  EngUlh  are  have^  am^ 
Jhall^  and  nvill ;  and  in  French  an^oir  and 
etre^ 

From  this  account  of  the  kind  of  verb 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  it  may  be  drawn, 
*'  It  is  a  word  principally  fignificant  of 
*'  accident,  of  the  energy  of  the  mind 
**  of  the  fpeaker  relative  to  that  acci- 
**  dent,  of  the  fubftance  to  which  the 
"  accident  belongs,  and  it  is  confignificant 
"of  time*." 

This 


*  In  this  definitioa,  I  have  incladed  nothing  but  what 
is  elTential  to  the  verb,  and  which  is  ezprefied  in  it» 
either  dirc^lJy,  or  by  implication.  The  ezprefllion  of  ac- 
cident, under  which  I  comprehend  both  a^ion  and  ezift* 
cnce,  is  abfohitely  neceOary  in  every  verb  ;  —  fo  is  ^ilfo 
the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker ;  —  and  there- 
fore  they  are  both  direAly  ezprefTcd  even  in  the  verbs  of 
i&odem  languages,  otherwife  they  would  not  deferve  the 

name 
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This  adjttftdof  time  to  die  verb,  ma-  C.  lo. 
king  wh^t  we  commonly  call  tenfesy  is  of 
fuch  importance  in  language,  that  it  well 
-deferves  a  chapter  by  itfclf. 


CHAP.        XI. 

Of  tenfes. 

NOdung  can  be  more  accurate  than  the  C.  1 1. 
philofophy  of  time  given  us  by  Mr 
Harris  in  his  Hermes ;  and  his  application 
of  it  to  the  tenfes  of  verbs  is  new,  and  very 
ingenious.  But  as  his  fyftem,  however 
pofcdl  in  fpeculation,  does  not  appear  to 
me  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  any  language,  I 
will  give  another  that  I  think  is  more 
practical,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  chufe 
that  which  he  likes  beft. 

I  think  all  grammarians   are  agreed^ 


aame  of  verbs.  As  to  the  other  two,  viz.  the  fabftance 
to  which  the  accident  belongs,  that  is,  the  perfon  of  the 
Verb,  and  likewife  that  neceflary  adjunct  of  all  verbs. 
Viz. -time,  they  are  implied  in  the  verbs  of  all  modem 
languages,  but  only  diredly  exprefled  in  fome  of  them  i 
whereas  they  are  both  fo  expreffed  in  the  learned  langua- 

that 
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C.  li.  that  whatever  variations  or  modifications 
there  may  be  of  tenfes,  there  are  but  three 
fimple  and  original  tenfes,  viz.  th6  paji^ 
the  prefent^  and  the  future.  But  the.ptar- 
pofe  of  language  could  not  be  ferved  by 
this  fimple  divifion  of  time ;  there  ard 
therefore  vaiious  modifications  of  the  fimple 
times  exprdled  by  the  verb  j  ind  of  thefcf 
I  am  now  to  fpeak. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  one  part  of  the  expreflion  of 
the  verb  which  is  always  of  the  prefeiit 
time,  I  mean  the  energy  of  the  mind  of 
the  fpeaker ;  for  he  always  affirms,  wifhes, 
or  commands,  at  the  lime  when  he  fpeaks ; 
and  which,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is  what 
is  called  the  prefent  time  in  grammati- 
cal language.  It  is  therefore  only  to  the 
adlion  of  the  verb  that  the  variety  of  times 
is  apphcable. 

The  firft  divifion  of  thofe  fimple  tim* 
which  I  fliall  obferve  is,  that  the  adlion 
is  denoted  to  be  either  perfedl  or  im- 
perfect, or  indefinite  ;  the  meaning  of 
which  laft  is,  that  it  is  not  determined  by 
the  expreflion,  whether  it  be  perfed  or 
imperfedl,  that  is,  completed  or  not  com- 
pleted. 
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pleted,  at  the  time  that  is^  mentioned  by  C.  11, 
the  Ipeaker  *.  v.--vvJ 

In  applying  this  divifion  to  the  feveral 
tenles,  we  will  begin  with  the  prefent : 
ioT  though  the  paft  be  firft  in  the  order  of 
nature,  the  prefent  is  the  inuncdiate  per^ 
ception  of  the  mind ;  and  it  is  with  re-' 
fpeA  to  it  that  the  paft  and  future  are  de- 
nominated.    And  the  firft  thing  to  be  con- 
fidered  is,   whether  or  not  this  divifion 
does  at  all  apply  to  the  prefent.   And  I  hold 
it  does,  not,   properly  fpeaking;   for  the 
prefent  is  by  its  nature  always  imperfedl : 
and  I  agree  entirely  with  Scaliger,  in  the 
paffage  above  quoted,  that  the  expreflion 
pr£fens-perfe6ium  cannot  be  borne,  if  it  be 
examined  with  accuracy.     For  Prifcian  has 
very  properly  defined  the  prefent  time,  to  be 
that  of  which  part  is  paft,  and  part  to  come ; 
and  therefore,  fays  he,  it  is  called  by  the 


•  This  divifion  of  the  fimplc  tenfes  Into  perfe£}  and 
imperfi^f  appears,  frpm  a  paiTage  quoted  in  the  Hermes, 
to  have  been  difcovered  by  one  Grocin  hi  England ;  only 
he  has  not  added  the  third  member  of  the  divifion,  which 
expreifa  neither  the  t>nc  nor  the  other.  This  divifion 
Scaliger,  De  caufis  ling.  Lat,  juftly  commends  as  very  a* 
cute  and  ingenious,  and  approves  of  it  entirely,  except 
with  refpea  to  the  prepnt-ferfen^  of  which  I  (hall  fpeak 
f)y  and  by. 

.  '         '  ~  Stoics 
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C.  II.  Stxjics  an  mperfcSl  time  *.      But  out  of 
this  imperfedl  time,  as  the  fame  Priician 
has  very  well  obferved,  there  grows  a  per- 
fedl  time  f .   Thus,  to  ufe  the  inftauce  that 
Prifciaa  gives,  if  I  have  written  but  a  part 
of  the  verfe  or  Hue,  and  am  ftill  conti- 
nuing  to   write,    I  fay,  fcriho  *uerfum^    I 
^writc^   or  am  nvritlng  the  verfe ;    but  if  I 
have  juft  finifhed  it,  fo  that  the  work  is 
completed,  then  I  fay,  feripfi  verfuniy  or, 
as   it  is  exprefled  without  ambiguity  in 
Englifli,   /  have  ivritten  the  verfe.     This 
tenfe  is  called  the  praterite-perfeB^  or  fhort- 
iy  the  pr£ter-perfe5i ;  and,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, denotes  a  paft  aftion,  but  which  isi 
confidered  as  completed  and  perfedled  at 
the  time  it  is  mentioned  by  the  ipeaker^ 
as  will  be  more  fully  explained  afterwards. 
This  tenfe  therefore  I  think  ought  not  to 
be  ranked  under  the  prefent,  or  confidered 
as  any  fpecies  of  it ;  but  fliould  be  held 
rather  to  belong  to  the  paft,  though  con- 
neded  with  the  prefent.     Neither  does  the 

♦  Sec  the  paflkge  quoted  at  large  in  the  Hermes. 

f  Ex  eodem  igitur  prafenti  najcltur  ^tiam  perfeilum ;  fi 
0nim  ad  Jin  em  perv^nhi  incept  urn  f  Jiaiim  Mtlmur  prater  iiO' 

perfiClo. 
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difliQ(5lion  of  indefinite,  in  my  opinion,  C.  11; 
apply  to  the  prefent  tenfe,  as  the  expref-  ^*''"^^>^ 
fion.of  it  oecelJarily  denotes  an  imperfedl 
adtion.  I  cannot  therefore  make  the  dif- 
tin<5lion  that  is  n^ade  in  the  Hermes,  be- 
twixt y/>af«  and  TMyx^^^  yf^9^^f  as  if  the  firfl: 
denoted  an  indefinite  or  aoriftical  prefent, 
and  the  other  an  imperfedl  or  continued 
prefent.  I  think  there  is  no  more  difference 
betwiict  thcfe  two,  than  there  is  betwixt  cy/^afoK 
^ndkrvyxo^foy  yfOL^a>if,  which  Mr  Harris  acknow- 
ledges are  the  fame  ;  or  than  there  is  be- 
twixt fcribo  and  fcrthens  funty  which  Mr 
Harris  has  alfo  fet  down,  as  fignifying  the 
Ikme  thing  ;  or  if  there  be  any  difference 

betwixt   y^afw    and    TMy/wm  yfct^Qf,    or    tyfioLfov 

and  iTvyx^^^^  >f  af  «^  it  mull  be  this',  that  the 
one  expreflion  imports,  that  the  adlion  of 
writing  is  contingent  or  accidental ;  where- 
as yfOLfQ  fimply  denotes  the  adlion,  without 
the  addition  of  that  circumftance^ 

With  refpedl  to  the  pa/i  tenfe,  I  think 
it  admits  this  diftindlipn,  of  perfed,  im- 
perfedl,  and  indefinite.  And  firft,  I  think 
tyfoLy\,(t,  I  nvrgtCy  or  di4  write  *^  is  clearly  an 

aorift, 

•  This  I  hold  to  be  th«  true  aorift  in  Engliih,  though 
it  be  iet  down  in  our  common  grammars  as  the  imperfect 
paft  tenfe;  for  they  tranflate  y^r/^/^/7w,  Iivrote  or  tiid 

Vq%.  IJ.  H  '""•^'^^ 
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C.  II.  aorift,  as  it  is  called  by  all  the  gramma-, 
rians,  exprefling  {imply  that  the  aftion  is 
pad,  without  exprefling  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  a  perfedl  or  complete  acJlion  at  that- 
time.  The  praeter-perfeifl  ytyf^on^a  denotes,  as 
I  have  already  faid,  not  only  that  the  adlion 
is  part,  but  that  the  a<5lion  was  completed, 
and  is  coniidered  as  a  complete  action  at 
this  prefent  time.  The  plufquam-perfedt 
iyiyfOL<;)m,  I  bad  nvrltteii^  alfo  denotes  that 
the  ac5lion  was  completed,  but  at  fome  paft 
time ;  and  iypccocv,  I  'was  ivriting'^  denotes 
that  the  a6\ion  is  pafl,  but  was  not  then  com- 
pleted, but  ftili  going  on,  and  therefore 
it  is  called  the  imperfedi. 

As  to  the  future,  it  appears  to  me  to 
have  likcwife  all  thofe  three  diftinc^ions 
that  I  have  obferved  in  the  paft.  For  I  an 
gree  with  Mr  Harris,  that  7/'a>l^,  or  fcribam^ 
exprefles  the  future  adlion  indefinitely^, 
without  determining  whether  it  be  perfedi 
or  not.  And  It  is  certain,  that  y^y/KKpac  ho- 
^cfi,  or,  as  the  Latins  very  happily  exprefs 
it  by  one  word,  fcripfero^  denotes  the  fu- 
ture adion  perfed,  though  there  be  fpme- 

fivntff,  wh'?re3s  it  fhould  be  tranflited,  .1  ivas  •u-t/V/w^.  — • 
For  we  fcave  not  in  Englrfh,  as  they  have  in  French,  ;| 
flcfri^Hi  of  the  verb  to  cxiTcfs  it,  but  muft  ufe  the  auxi- 
liary wiih  the  p^iiciple. 
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thing  more  in  the  expreflion  of  itj  as  I  fliall  C.  1 1* 


bbfcrve  afterwards  * )  and  I  think  that 
yfxz^f  i^o^ou  may  be  made  a  tenfe  of,  to  de- 
mote an  imjieriec^  future,  lUch  as  is  ex- 
prefled  by  the  Englifh  phrafe,  I /ball  be 
^tvritmgi^  though  there  be  not  in  any  lan- 
^guage,  fo  far  as  I  know,  any  fleftion  of 
the  verb  exprefling  fuch  a  tenfe. 

Thus  far  therefore  we  have  gone  in  thd 
explanation  of  the  tenfes  ;   but  I  think  not 

*  The  fdulo  pojl  fuiurutn^  as  it  is  commonly  called^ 
is  in  my  bpinioh  a  tbnfc  ivhl'ch  eXpreflcS  thd  future  perfe^^  ' 
and  no  nldre.     For  proof  of  this,  I  appeal  to  the  follow- 
ing paflage  in  Plato.  — 'e«»  ya^  ap«  Iimh  /c|y  T<m  rHxati  t5»  «». 

l^r«Vy  crt  9v  opaiff  iivrixcc  /laha,  ^h*  Tf9mva«,  Ttbftt^trcit  ircc  ov  a*  Jo^n'- 
St«»  Tim  io^if  rfk  xtpxXnf  &vt'jif  Kartaynfou  Jrtif,  iiayiayctf  i^rfti  avrtva. 
fcoAA'  Kfv  9otfuiTtot  4fiitf';^<76a<,  iii<r^t<r//4iov  nrrect,  iro  fnya  iyu  iuiot" 
itAi  •»  T»  Tox«.  GoRG.  p,  4^.  edit,  Serrani,  Here  it  is 
erideDt,  that  n^trxt  anfv4rers  ex4(5lly  to  knuayai  tcrau,  and 
iite^taja^  Itrtaty  which  are  clearly  perfed  futures.  There 
is  auochcr  example  that  I  recollect  from  the  Alceftis  of 
Euripides,  where  Admctu^,  fpeaking  to  his  wife,  fays, 

'EcTtfi  ra^  ia^atf  /m  rptd^jt*  Ixtt  a  ly:* 
Koi    Jar«»   *>X^>    *«i    6«»«r*  Ijtii   ytffri 
MovK  ntKktan,  xCrtc  ayrt  irv  toti 
TotJi  avlj>A  fvjufn  Oi&erecxif  XfXxrf^iy^ir&i. 

Here  xfjuww^  can  fignify  nothing,  but  kux^/^cm,  lei  '•  ^^^^i 
{o  far  as  I  know,  this  tenfe  is  always  ufed  in  a  puHlve 
fignification,  and  we  may  obfcrre,  that  the  perfeJl  fiy;v 
liification  of  it  is  fitly  marked  by  the  reduplication  pre- 
fixed, which  in  Creek  is  the  m^irk  of  the  perfeifl. 

This  account  of  the  tenfe,  I  know,  is  different  from 
the  common,  by  which  it  is  made  to  fignify,  as  the  name 
given  it  imports,  an  immediate  future  :  but  for  this  Hi;. 
nlScation  of  it  I  can  findno-gocd  authority. 

R  2  far 
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C.  II.  far  enough  to  explain  fully  and  diftincfibly 
^^'"^^'^  the  nature  and  ufe  of  them.     For  I   think 
fomething  more  is  wanting,  to  give  a  clear 
notion  of  the  praeter-perfedl  for  example, 
or  of  the  plu- perfect,    than  juft   to    fay, 
that  the  one  denotes  an  adlion   perfedlcd 
at  the  prelcnt  time,  and  the  other  an  ac- 
tion that  was  perfeded  at  fome  pad  time  ; 
and  particularly  the  ufe  of  the  praeter-per- 
fe(5l,  and  the  diftindlion  betwixt  it  and  the 
aorift,  has  not  been  fufficiently  explained  in 
any  book  that  I  have   feen :    for  fur  her 
explanation  of  it,   1  think  it  will  be  nt  cei^ 
fary  to  make  a  divifion  of  the  tenfes  no'  hi- 
therto mentioned,  and  which  was  fug^  eft- 
ed  to  me  by  the  ufe  of  the  modem  langua- 
ges.    The  divifion  I  mean  is  into  fimplc 
and    compounded.      The   fimple   are   the 
three  I  firft  mentioned,  viz.  the  part,   pre- 
fent,   and  future,   with  the  threefold  dif^ 
tindlion  of  perfect,   imperfect,  and  indefi- 
iiite  ;  but  of  thefe  fimple  tenfes,  there  arc 
various  combinations,  which  are  now  to 
be  explained. 

To  find  out  all  the  different  combina- 
tions of  tliefe  three  tenfes,  is  a  problem  of 
arithmetic,  the  folution  of  which  would 
be  of  very  little  ufe  in  the  prefcnt  inquiry : 
for  1  am  perfuadcd  there  is  no  language 

that 
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that  by  any  foltn  of  the  verb  expref-  G,  it* 
fes  all  thofe  feveral  combinations ;  e.  g,  ^'•^^'^''^ 
there  is  no  one  tenfe  of  any  verb,  that  ex- 
preil^  that  the  aAion  of  the  verb  £r,  'was^ 
znd  ivill  be  i  neither  is  there  any,  fo  far 
as  I  know,  that  denotes,  thn  the  action  is 
and  ^11  be  J  or  was  and  iviil  be  *.  But 
Aerc  are  three  of  them  which  are  to  be 
fonnd  in  feveral,  viz.  the  paft  with  the 
prefent, —  the  paft  with  the  paft, — and  the 
paft  with  the  future. 

The  firft  combination  makes  the  tenfe 
I  have  already  mentioned,  viz.  the  praeter- 
perfedl.  It  is  exprefled  in  Greek  by  one 
word,  ytyfoi^oL ;  but  in  Englifli  and  French, 
it  is  exprefled  by  the  afliflance  of  the  auxi- 
liary, /  hofue  njurittetiy  J^ai  ecrit  \  which 
makes  the  compofition  of  it  apparent  j  for 

•  Homer,  Iliad,  b,  2.  v.  117.  fpeaking  of  Jupiter,  fays, 

*Or  in  mKKauf  roxttn  xanxucc  xafwnt^ 
'HZ  in  xai  Xvrm' 

Now  there  is  no  language,  fo  far  as  I  know,  that  expreflcs 
by  any  one  fle<ftion  of  the  verb,  or  even  by  the  afllftance  of 
auxiliaries,  both  the  Ikwrt  and  xucr**,  that  is,  the  pait  with 
refpeA  to  the  time  of  the  fpeech,  and  the  future,  I  fay, 
luith  refpc£l  to^tke  time  of  the  Jpeech  ;  for  there  is  a  com- 
pounded tcnfe,  as  we  (liall  prefenily  fee,  which  expreifcs 
ft  future  and  a  paft  aflion ;  but  then  the  paft  adion  is 
likcwiie  fiiture  with  refpc^  to  the  time  of  the  ijpeech* 
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C  II.  the  auxiliary  being  in  the  prefent  tenfe^ 
^""^^^^^^  and  the  participle  in  the  pad  tenfe,   fhews 
plainly  that  it  is  mixed  off  both  tenfes*     I 
have  already  obfei*ved,  that  this  terile  de- 
notes an  adlion  part,  and  alfo  an   a<5lion 
J>erfe<5l.     I  have  likewife  faid,  that  this  ae-^ 
tion  is  fteverthelefs  confidered  as  fomd  way 
prefent.     It  nov^r  remains  to  be  explained^ 
how  an  adlion,  perfe(ftly  paft,  can  in  any 
way  be  faid  to  be  prefent :  and  the   diffi- 
culty feems  to  be  the  greater,  that   this 
tenfe  applies,  not  only  to  a(5lions  that  admit 
of  continuance  and  repetition,  as  when  I 
fay,   /  have  loved^  I  have  refolved ;   but  to 
adlions  that  do  not  admit  either,  as  when 
I  fay,  /  have  built  a  houfe,  I  have  killed  d 
man. 

In  order  to  explain  this  matter,  we  mud 
confider  that  the  prefent  of  grammarians  is 
different  from  the  n(nv  or  inftant  of  philo-* 
fophers.  For  this  admits  of  no  extenfioii 
or  divifion  any  more  than  a  point,  and 
is  no  part  of  time,  but;  the  boundary  of  it, 
as  a  point  is  of  a  line;  whereas  the  prefent 
of  the  grammarian  has  a  certain  e^tenfion. 
If  it  be  afked,  what  that  cxtenfiou  is  ?  I  an- 
fwcr,  It  depends  upon  the  fpeaker  to  make 
it  greater  or  lefs  as  he  chufes ;  he  may 
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make  it  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month,  &c.  C.  11, 
When  he  does  fo,  all  the  parts  of  the  day 
or  month,  as  well  as  the  inftant  when  he 
fj)eaks,  make  all  together  the  prefent  n(nv. 
A  portion  therefore  of  paft  time  is  taken 
into  fuch  a  prefent,  and  in  this  way  an  adtion 
that  happened  in  that  paft  time,  is  confi- 
dered  as  prefent. 

If  therefore  the  fpeaker  expreiles  what 
portion  of  paft  time  he  takes  into  the  pre- 
fent noiv^  there  feems  to  be  little  difficulty 
in  the  matter.  Thus  if  I  fay,  /  have  built 
my  houfe  this  ycar^  This  day  I  have  ^written  a 
letter^  it  is  plain,  that  I  make  in  the  one 
cafe  the  year,  in  the  other  the  day,  the 
prefent  time ;  and  therefore  the  adlion, 
though  paft,  is  fitly  exprefled  by  a  fonn 
of  the  verb  that  denotes  the  prefent,  as 
well  as  the  paft. 

But  fuppofe  I  make  no  fuch  clrcum- 
fcription  of  time^  nor  fet  any  bounds  to 
the  furju^  ftill  I  can  fay,  I  have  built  a 
houfe,  I  have  written  a  letter,  I  have  re- 
folved  to  do  fuch  or  /uch  a  thing.  In 
what  fenfe  then  are  thefe  paft  acflions  pre- 
fent ?  My  anfWer  is.  In  their  effeSls^  which 
in  fuch  expreffions  are  always  confidered  as 
prefent,  though  thp  a(5liQn  be  paft. 
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C.  1 1.  ^^  order  to  explain  this  further,  it  is  ta 
^^^'^'^^  be  confidered,  that  the  effe(5l  of  fome  ac-* 
tions  is  a  work  which  remains  after  the 
adion  or  energy  is  over.  Thus,  when  a 
mafott  builds  a  houfe,  or  I  write  a  letter, 
the  houfe  and  the  letter  remain  after  the 
energy  of  building  or  writing  is  paft. 
While  therefore  the  houfe  or  letter  exifts, 
I  ufe  this  tenfe  properly,  and  fay,  that  / 
ha^e  built  the  houfe  or  ivritten  the  letter ; 
but  fuppofe  them  both  deftroyed,  I  can- 
not iay  properly,  /  have  built  the  one  or 
'written  the  other. 

But  further,  there  are  a<5lions  which 
end  in  energy,  and  produce  no  work  that 
remains  after  t^em  *.  What  Ihall  we  fay 
of  ftich  adlions  ?  Cannot  we  fay,  ^ive  have 
danced  a  dance^  played  a  tune^  taken  a  *walky 
and  the  like ;  and  yet  how  can  fuch  ac- 
tions, fo  perfedly  paft  that  no  traces  of 
them  remain,  be  faid  in  any  Icnfe  to  be 
prefent?  My  anfwer  is,  That  the  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  adlions,  refpedling  either 
the  fpeaker,  or  fome  other  perfon  or  thing, 
are  prefent ;  and  what  thefe  confequences 
iare,   appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  ditr 

•  This  laft  kind  of  afiion,  is  iq  Grtclc  caHed  rfot^i^, 
tlic  ether  is  r^Tc^f. 
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courfe.     Thus  I  fay,  /  h(pue  taken  a  nvalky  C.  1 1 . 
and  am  much  the  better  for  it ;  /  have  played 
the  tune^  and  am  much  pleafed  ivith  it ;  I  have 
danced  one  dance^    and  incline   to  dance  no 
mote.     In  thefe  inflances  the  aftion  is  paf- 
fed,  and  no  work  left  behind  it ;  but  the 
confequences  remain,  and  are  prefent,  and 
therefore  the  double  time  is  properly  ufed. 
I  may  alio  fay,  I  have  taken  a  ivalk^  and  am 
going  to  drefs  ;  but  fuch  an  expreflion  falls 
under  the  firft  ufe  I  have  mentioned  of 
this  tenfe,  when  the  bounds  of  the  now 
are  extended,  fo  as  to  take  in  a  portion  of 
the  paft ;  for  in  this  expreflion  I  compre- 
hend both  adions  in  the  fame  portion  of 
time. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  prseter- 
perfeA  ufed  in  this  laft  way,  of  denoting 
the  confequences  of  a  paft  adlion  as  pre- 
fent, may  be  applied  even  to  a6tions  that 
produce  works,  but  which  are  deftroyed  : 
for  I  may  fay,  /  have  built  a  houfe^  "which 
has  cqfi  me  much  money  ^  though  the  houfe 
be  burnt ;.  but  if  I  mention  only  the 
building  the  houfe,  vnthout  any  confe- 
quences, I  cannot  ufe  that  tenfe,  after  the 
houfe  is  deftroyed. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  prseter-perfeA 
Vol.  II.  S  is 
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C.  1 1,  is  properly  ufed,  either  when  the  ()aft  ac- 
^"^^"^""^  tion  is  comprehended  in  'the  prefent  now^ 
or  when  the  effe<3s  of  it,  viz.  either  the  work 
produced  by  it,  or  the  confequences  of  it, 
are  ftill  exifting.  In  fuch  cafes  the  expref^ 
fion  of  the  tenfe  denotes,  that  the  a<Elion, 
though  pail,  is  confidered  as  prefent.  But 
^ppofe  a  certain  portion  of  time  is  expref^ 
fed,  that  is  cut  off  and  feparated  by  fome 
]mown  boundary  from  the  prefent  now^ 
I  cannot,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  ufe  a  tenfe  that 
involves  any  confideration  of  the  prefent, 
nor  does  the  ufe  of  language  confider  that 
adlion  as  any  wife  prefent.  Thus  I  cannot 
fay,  /  have  built  a  houfe  Iqft  year^  I  have 
flayed  a  tune  yefterday  ;  but  I  muft  ufe  the 
aorift,  and  fay,  /  built  the  houfe  lajl  year^ 
and  played  the  tune  yejlerday ;  which  Ihews, 
that  the  firft  and  capital  ufe  of  this  tenfe 
is,  to  exprefs  an  a(5lion  comprehended  in 
the  prefent  norw  ;  fo  that  if  there  be  a  cir* 
cumfcription,  which  feparates  it  from  the 
WW,  and  throws  it  into  a  portion  of  paft 
time,  this  tenfe  cannot  be  ufed. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  a  propriety  in 
our  Englifti  idiom,  which  is  not  in  the 
French.  Both  the  French  and  we  fay,  I  have 
done  a  thing  to-day  j  but  they  fay,  in  the  e- 
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vening,  J^  ai  le  fait  ce  matin  ;  whereas  we  C,  1 1* 
fay,  /  did  it  this  mornings  if  the  morning  ^"•'^'^'^^ 
be  pafled. 

As  to  the  aorift  of  the  paft,  I  have  al-^ 
ready  obferved,  that  it  does  not  determine 
whether  the  adtion  be  perfe(Eled  or  not  j 
but  it  is  alfo  indefinite  in  another  refpedl, 
that  it  does  not  determine  whether  the  turu 
is  to  be  taken  into  that  paft  time,  or  whe- 
ther the  adlion  is,  in  any  of  the  refpedls 
above  mentioned,  to  be  confidered  as  pre-* 
fent.  Infhort,  it  does  not  determine  whe^ 
ther  the  tenfe  be  compounded,  or  a  fimple 
paft  tenfe ;  and  it  is  in  this  fenfe,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, that  it  is  called  an  aori/i  by  the 
antient  grammarians.  It  b  on  account 
of  this  fimple  fignification  of  the  paft 
that  it  is  fo  much  ufed  in  hiftory,  which 
commonly  fpeaks  of  events  only  as  paft, 
without  any  relation  to  the  prefent  j 
whereas  the  orator  very  often  mentions 
paft  events  with  a  view  to  the  prefent 
time,  and  therefore  frequently  ules  the 
praeter-perfedl. 

From  this  account  of  thefe  two  tenfes, 
it  is  evident  that  they  may  be  both  pro- 
perly enough  applied  to  the  fame  event : 
for  if  I  confider  the  event  fimply  as  paft, 
S  2  without 
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C.  II.  without  taking  into  my  confideration  the 
^'^'^^  prefent,  I  nfe  the  aoiifl ;  whereas,  if  I 
any  wife  refer  to  the  prefent,  the  com- 
pounded tenfe,  which  expreffes  both  the 
pail  and  prefent,  is  the  proper  tenfe.  Thus 
I  fay,  He  killed  a  man^  and  ivas  hanged. 
Here  the  aorift  is  the  proper  tenfe,  be- 
caufe  the  expreffion  has  no  relation  to  the 
prelent ;  but  if  I  lay,  he  is  to  be  hanged^ 
then  the  proper  tenfe  of  the  verb  kill  is 
the  praeter-perfeA,  and  I  fliould  fay,  He 
has  killed  a  man^  and  is  to  be  hanged. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  tenfes  is,  according  to 
my  obfervation,  the  fame  in  Greek  tHat  it 
is  in  Englilh,  particularly  as  to  what  I  laft 
mentioned,  of  both  being  applied  to  the 
fame  event  in  diflFerent  refpeds.  In  De- 
mofthenes*s  oration  againft  Ariftocrates, 
whom  he  accules  of  tranfgrefling  a  de- 
cree, he  ufes  the  prxter-perfedl  ^!ifo£tQvixt,  he 
has  tranfgrejfed^  g£  the  aorift  irafiQn,  he  tranf- 
grejfed^  juft  as  he  confiders  the  tranfgreflion 
of  the  decree,  either  as  prefent  by  its  ef- 
fedls  and  confequences,  or  limply  as  paft. 

The  examples  I  have  given,  1  hope,  are 
fufficient  to  explain  my  meaning  con- 
cerning the  ufe  of  thefe  two  tenfes,  I  will 
however  give  two  more;   one  front  the 
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tranflation  of  our  Bible,   and  the  other  C.  ii, 
from  Ariftotle's  philofophical  works.     The 
tranflators  of  our  Bible,  though,  as  I  ob- 
ferved  before,  they  may  not  have  pcrfedtty 
imderftood  the  original,  did  certainly  under- 
ftand  their  own  language  very  well ;  and  ac- 
cordingly I  hold  the  Englifh  Bible  to  be  the 
bed  ftandard  of  the  Englifh  language  we 
have  at  this  day.    In  tranflating  that  pious 
fentence  of  Job,  after  every  thing  was  taken 
from  him,  they  make  him  fay,  The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  a^way ;  blejfed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord:  where  we  have  both 
tenfes  moft  properly  ufed.     If  in  place  of 
ga^e^  the  aorift,  they  had  ufed  the  com- 
pound tenfk  hath  given^   it   would   have 
been  improper,    becaufe   what  the  Lord 
gave  was  at  that  time  taken  away,  fo  that 
the  adlion  of  giving^  could  not   in  any 
way  be  faid  to  be  prefent;  whereas  the 
next  verb  take^   is  moft  properly  in  the 
compound  tenfe,  becatiie  his  wealth  then 
continued  to  be  taken  away.    But  if  he 
had  faid  fo  after  he   had  got  back  his 
wealth,   it  would  not  have  been  proper, 
and  he  muft  have  faid,  the  Lard  gave ^  and 
the  Lord  took  away^  becaufe  the  adtion  of 

taking 
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C.  II.  taking  was  then  altogether  pafled,  with- 
^^^"^^^  out  any  confequences  of  it  remaining. 

The  other  example  is  from  Ariftotle's 
Phyiics,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  power 
that  makes  bodies  defcend,  he  fays  *,  Kire*, 
KcLi  KiKtvfiM,  It  moves  it  J  and  has  moved  it ;  by 
which  he  means,  that  while  the  body  gets 
continually  frefh  impulfes  from  gravity,  it 
retains  the  former  impulfes,  fo  that  the 
power  is  always  accumulating,  and  the 
motion  coniequently  always  accelerating ; 
and  our  modem  difcpveries  have  afcertain- 
cd  that  the  velocity  is  as  the  fquare  of  the 
times.  Here  therefore  the  praeter-perfed 
tenfe  is  moft  properly  ufed  to  denote  that 
the  confequences  of  the  former  impulfes 
ftill  continue. 

I  muft  further  obferve,  that  there  is  an 
ufe  of  this  tenfe  in  the  imperative  mood, 
very  frequent  in  Euclid,  who,  when  he  de- 
fires  you  to  make  a  diagram,  ufes  the 
word  yiyfa(p9ci ;  which  imports,  firft,  that  it 
fhall  be  defcribed,  and  then  being  defcii- 
bed,  fhall  continue  to  ferve  for  the  demon- 
ftration. 

The  Latin  language,  among  its  other 
defedls,  has  but  one  tenfe  to  exprefs  both 

•  Pfyf.  Aufculi.  lib.  7.  c(^.  6.  p.  406. 
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the  aorift  and  the  praeter-perfed ;  iovfcripft  C.  1 1, 
with  them  flands  for  both  lyftt^v.  and  yt- 
7/wf  a  *.     I  do  not  think,  as  fome  gram- 
rians  feem  to  do,  that  the  Latin  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Greek,  as  the  French  or  I- 
talian  are  of  the  Latin  ;  but  I  think  it  is 
a  dialedl  of  the  Greek,  which  came  off 
from    the    parent  -  language,     and    was 
brought  to  Italy  by  Enotrus  or  Evander 
before  the  Greek  was  perfedly  formed, 
and  particularly  before  their  grammarians 
had   learned    to   diftinguilh   betwixt    the 
limple  paft,  and  the  pad  which  takes  in 
the  prefent. 

There  is  one  very  peculiar  ufe  which  the 
Latins  make  of  their  preterite,  obferved  by 
Mr  Harris,  by  which  they  not  only  do  not 
include  the  prefent,  but  exclude  it ;  fo  that 
the  tenfe  is  neither  an  aorift,  which  does  not 
exclude  the  prefent,  nor  is  it  a  praeter-perfedt, 
which  does  include  the  prefent,  but  fome- 
thing  betwixt  the  two.  In  this  fenfe  Virgil 

^  In  the  ezpreffion  periu  fo  common  in  the  Latin  co' 
medyt  the  perfed  has  undoubcedij  the  meaning  of 
the  prseter-perfeft  in  Greek.  Alfo  in  that  paffage  of 
Virgil,  where  Dido  fays,  Vhu  ft  quern  dederat  curfum 
,frrtuna  peregi,  vix/ undoubtedly  fignifies  CfCuna.  I  be* 
)ie?e  however  it  is  more  commonly  ufed  in  an  aoriftical 
fenfe ;  and  accordingly  it  is  always  the  hiftorical  tenfe  in 
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C,  1 1,  iays,  Fuimus  Troes^  puit  Ilium^  etingensgla^ 


V-^-v-v/ 


ria  Dardanidum.  In  like  manner  TibuUus, 
Vivite  felices^  memores  et  vivite  nojiri^  five 
ERiMUS  Jtvc  nos  fata  fuisse  voknt.  And 
in  the  fame  fenfe  Cicero  £ays  of  the  confpi- 
rators  whom  he  had  put  to  death,  Vixe- 
runty  in  all  which  inftances  it  is  evident, 
that  the  tenfe  excludes  the  prefent. 

But  there  is  a  fenfe  in  which  both  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  ufe  the  aorift,  which 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  and  which  I 
think  is  not  commonly  obferyed :  it  is  to, 
cxprefs,  that  the  ai^on  is  of  a  nature  to 
happen  frequently,  and  not  at  any  deter- 
mined time,  either  pad,  prefent,  or  to 
come.     Thus  Ifocrates  fays,   Okryoc  xf<^m  X/e- 

ia/(ri  Totc  TW  farkof  cvrni&aC'    AudHoraCC,  fpCak- 

ing  of  the  exercifes  and  labours  that  it  was 
neceffary  to  undergo  in  order  to  gain  a 
prize  in  the  games,  fays,  ^  cupit  optatam 
Qurfu  contingere  metamy  mult  a  tulit  fecit- 
qucpuer^  sudavit  et  alsit,  abstinuit 
venere  et  vinoj  &c.  Again  Virgil  fays. 
Nan  aliter  quam  qui  adverfo  vix  fimnvnc  lem- 
hum  remigiis  fubigit :  ft  brachia  forte  RE- 
MisiT,  atque  ilium  inpraceps  prono  rapit  al^ 
veus  amnx^ ;  where  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  perfe<5t  remiftt  is  joined  with  the  pre-- 

•  Georgic^  i«  v.  20i. 
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fcnt  fubigit  and  rapit ;  fo  that  it  appears  G.  ii» 
the  Latins  exprefled  this  frequency  of  ac- 
tion at  indetermined  times  by  the  prefent, 
(as  we  do  commonly  in  Englifh),  as  well  as 
by  the  perfeft.  There  are  many  more 
paflages  to  be  met  with,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  in  which  this  tenfe  oc- 
curs, and  which  are  not  to  be  explained 
unlefs  we  give  to  the  tenfe  the  fenfe  I  have 
mentioned.  And  fo  much  for  the  firft  com- 
pounded tenfe. 

The  next  is  called  the  plufquam-perfefi ; 
and  is  a  compofition  of  the  paft  with  the 
pad,  which  is  denoted  by  the  EngUfti  ex- 
preffion,  /  had  written^  where  we  have 
both  the  preterite  of  the  auxiliary  verb, 
and  the  paft  participle  of  the  principal 
verb.  It  exprefles,  that  the  adlion  of  the 
verb  is  pafled,  not  only  with  refpedt  to 
the  prefent  noiVj  but  alfb  with  refpedl  to 
another  adlion  likewife  paft  ;  fo  that  there 
is  a  fecond  paft  acflion  plainly  implied  in 
the  tenfe,  and  which  is  always  exprejfcd 
either  in  what  follows  or  goes  before  in 
the  difcourfe.  Thus  when  I  fay  limply, 
/  had  nvritten  my  letter^  it  is  evident  I 
refer  to  fome  other  paft  adlion  ;  and  I  ex- 
prefs  it,   if  I  add,  nvhen  you  came  in.     And 

Vol.  II.  T  I 
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C.  II,  I  hold,  that  the  times  of  thofe  two  pad 
adlions  are  joined  together,  fo  as  to  make 
only  one  paft  time ;  and  the  only  difierence 
I  know  betwixt  this  tenfe  and  the  preter- 
perfedl  is,  that  in  the  place  of  the  prefent 
being  joined  to  the  paft,  fo  as  to  make  of 
the  two  but  one  prefent  time,  the  laft  paft 
here  is  joined  to  the  firft  paft,  lb  as  to 
make  together  but  one  paft  time.  The 
firft  adlion  therefore  muft  be  prefent,  in  one 
of  the  ways  above  defcribed,  when  the  lafl; 
adlion  happened,  in  order  to  make  the  ufe 
of  this  tenfe  proper.  And  as  thofe  two 
tenfes  have  fo  great  an  affinity,  we  fee, 
that  in  the  learned  languages,  the  pluf- 
quam-perfedl  is  formed  from  the  preter-^ 
perfedl,  as  lytyfOLt^etv  from  yiyfOL<poL,  and  fcrip^ 
feram  from  fcripji. 

The  laft  combination  I  mentioned,  was 
that  of  the  paft  with  the  future,  where 
we  are  to  underiland,  that  the  adlion  is 
likewife  future  with  refpedl  to  the  time  of 
the  fpeech,  and  only  paft  with  refpeA  to 
another  event,  likewife  future  ;  fo  that 
with  refpedl  to  the  prefent  time,  that  is, 
the  time  of  the  fpeech,  it  may  be  faid  to 
be  a  combination  of  future  with  future. 
This  tenfe  is  expreffed  by  compolition  in 
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Greek  as  well  as  Englifli :  for  in  Greek  C.  !!• 
they  fay,  yty/xxf  «c  iVo^*/,  and  in  Englifli,  /  ^''^^'^^ 
Jhall  have  njoritten^  where  the  jiin<5lion  of 
the  future  and  paft  is  manifeft  from  the 
expreflion ;  but  the  Latins  have  been  fb 
lucky  as  to  hit  upon  one  form  of  the  verb 
to  exprefs  it,  fcrtpfero.  The  tenfe  plainly 
exprefles  a  future  adlion,  and  it  implies  an- 
other future  adlion^  with  refpedl  to  which 
the  firfl:  future  adlion  is  paft,  and  which 
other  future  adlion  is  always  exprefled  in 
fome  part  of  the  difcourfe.  Thus  when  I 
fay,  I  Jhall  have  ivritten  the  letter^  it 
plainly  exprefles  a  future  adlion,  and  aifo 
that  it  is  pafled  with  refpedl  to  fome  0- 
ther  future  adlion ;  and  if  I  add,  nvhen  he 
nvill  come  in^  then  I  exprefs  likewife  that 
fecond  future  aftion. 

This  is  the  beft  account  t  am  able  to 
give  of  the  tenfes  of  verbs ;  in  which  I 
haTe  taken  no  notice  of  the  fecond  future  and 
fecond  aorift  of  the  Greek  verbs ;  becaufe  I 
agree  with  thofe  gi*ammarians  who  think 
that  they  have  no  fignification  difTetfent 
from  the  firft  futures,  and  firft  aorifts, 
and  are  no  more  than  the  obfolete  prefentd 
and  imperfedls  of  the  old  theme  of  the 
verb,  which  were  ftill  retained  after  the 
T  2  new 
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C*  n .  new  theme  came  into  ufe,  but  were  ufed  as 
^^^"^^^^  different  forms  of  the  future  and  aorifl ;  fb 
that  they  only  ferve  to  enrich  the  analo- 
gy, and  make  the  founds  of  this  fo  va- 
rious part  of  fpeech,  ftill  more  various. 
Neither  can  I  admit  that  there  is  any  fuch 
tenfe  in  the  Greek,  or  any  other  language 
that  I  know,  as  what  is  called  in  the  Her- 
mes the  inceptive^  fuch  as  ^exx&i  yfoto&v,  or 
rather  y^ot^etv^  (for  that  is  more  commonly 
ufed),  which  is  faid  to  be  the  inceptive^ 
pre/ent.  I  know  there  are  inceptive  verbs 
in  Latin,  as  there  are  defiderative  verbs  in 
Greek  ;  but  there  is  no  form  of  any  other 
verb  that  expreffes  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  For  as  to  jiAt\Ka>  7/>a^f €<r,  it  is  plainly 
a  fut\ire,  as  much  as  Jcripturus  fum ;  and 
the  only  difference  that  I  know  betwixt  it 
and  7f3t^f6>  is,  that  /^ixxw  not  only  expreffes 
fiiturity,  and  therefore  is  joined  with  the 
future  infinitive,  but  alfo  very  often  im- 
plies deliberation,  efpecially  in  the  Attic  ufe 
of  the  word. 
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CHAP.        XII. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  fubjeSi. — Authori-* 
ties  in  fupport  of  the  doHrine  of  the  tenfes 
laid  doivn  in  the  preceding  chapter. — Dr 
darkens  fyfeyn  upon  this  fubjeB  examined. 


I 


Should  be  forry  if  the  reader  thought  C.  12. 


that  I  gave  the  dodlrine  of  the  Greek 
tenfes,  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter^ 
for  a  difcovery  of  my  own.  All  I  pretend 
is,  to  have  explained  more  fully,  I  think, 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  what  the  an- 
tients  have  delivered  upon  this  fubje(5l; 
and  particularly  Theodoras  Gaza,  whom 
I  reckon  among  the  antients,  though  he 
lived  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
account  of  his  learning,  and  the  elegance 
and  accuracy  of  his  Greek  ftyle.  He  has 
left  us  a  Greek  grammar  in  that  language, 
wherein  he  has  explained  fome  things  be- 
longing to  the  art,  in  fo  mafterly  a  man- 
ner, that  while  I  am  reading  him,  I  am 
fbmetimes  difpofed  to  forget  the  refugee 
Greek,  and  think  that  it  is  Ariftotle  I  am 

ftudying. 
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C.  12.  ftudying.     He  is  fhort  upon  the  tenfes,  as 

^"'^^'^^  upon  every  thing  elle,  and  has  given  us 

little  more  than  definitions  of  them,  but 

fuch  definitions  as  agree  perfe(fny  with  my 

notion  of  them. 

The  preient  he  defines  ro  inatauiyor  kolI  l- 
Ttxtc ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  beiv^  im-' 
perfe^y  was,  according  to  his  notion,  of  the 
eflence  of  the  prefent  time.  Nor  does  he 
feem  to  have  any  idea  of  a  prefent  that  was 
aoriftical,  that  is,  did  not  determine  whe- 
ther the  atftion  was  perfed  or  imperfedl, 
any  more  than  of  a  prefent  which  was 
only  inceptive. 

His  definition  of  the  praeter-perfed  is, 

TO    ^OLfiKnKv6o(  dtfiTt  KOU   'iVTlhif  tS  ifWTQTOQ,  HcrC    \S 

plainly  laid  down  the  compofition  which  I 
fuppofc  in  this  tenfe,  of  the  prefent  and  the 
paft  ;  but  with  this  reftri<5lion  and  limita- 
tion, that  it  muft  have  been  lately  paft  j 
that  is,  it  muft  have  happened  in  a  por- 
tion of  time  paft  which  connects  with 
the  prefent  ncnv^  not  being  divided  from 
it  by  any  boundary  or  limit,  which  I 
have  made  to  be  an  eflential  part  of  the 
fignification  of  this  tenfe.  He  further 
fays^  that  it  muft  be  prefent  as  well  as 
paft ;  but  then  it  muft  not  be  going  on, 

which 
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which  is  the  cafe  of  an  adlion  expreffed  by  C.  12, 
the  prefent  tenfe,  but  it  mull  be  comple-  ^^'"^'^^ 
ted ;  fo  that  it  is  paft,  perfect,  and  prefent. 
That  the  meaning  of  this  expreffion, 
the  perfefl  of  the  prefent^  is  no  other  than 
that  the  adlion,  though  prefent,  muft  not 
be  imperfect  or  going  on,  but  perfedl  and 
complete,  is  evident  from  the  fame  au- 
thor's  definition  of  the  imperfed   tenfe, 

viz.     TO     'JTOLfOLTtTCtfJiiYOf    KXt    OiTihiC   tJ  VrOifQ)(^¥lfJLiY\t  ;      by 

which  this  tenfa  is  diftinguilhed,  firft, 
from  the  prefent,  which  is  inKic,  or  im- 
perfed  likewife,  but  then  it  is  rS  kmra/jnY^t, 
and  not  t5  TdfQxyifjLVfH^  that  is  to  fay,  of  the 
preffent,  not  the  pafl  j  and  fecondly,  it 
is  diflinguifhed  from  the  preter-perfedl, 
by  its  going  on,  and  not  being  prefent. 

And  the  names  given  to  thofe  two  tenfes, 
agree  with  the  definitions  of  them  :  for  in 
Greek  the  preter-perfedl  tenfe  is  called 
wctfOLxeifAivof,  which  fignifies  {ying  bejide^  de- 
noting that  the  adlion,  though  paft,  is 
befide  or  contiguous  to  the  prefent ;  and 
the  imperfedt  is  called  TrafaraTiKoc,  that  is, 
extended^  or  going  on,  by  which  it  is  ef- 
fentially  diftinguifhed  from'  the  preter- 
perfect. 

Dr  Clarke,  in  his  edition  of  Homer, 

has 
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CL  12.  has  givept  us,  in  one  of  his  notes  upon  the 
^^"^"^'^^  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  a  perfedl  fyftem,  as 
he  feems  to  think,  of  the  tenfes  of  the  Greek 
language,  not  without  a  good  deal  of  often- 
tation,  and  reprehenfion  of  other  gramma- 
rians. He  divides  all  time,  as  I  ,do,  into 
paft^  prefent^  and  future.  He  alfo  makes 
the  diftindion  of  the  adion  being  perfeH 
or  imperfeSl ;  but  then  he  applies  this  dif- 
•  tindlion  to  the  prefent,  which  I  have 
fliewn  is  by  its  nature,  and  according  to 
the  definition  of  Theodorus  Gaza,  always 
imperfedl.  And  the  examples  that  he 
gives  of  a  prefent  aclion  being  perfe<5l, 
will  apply  only  to  an  adion  that  is  paft, 
but  is  confidered  as  prefent,  in  the  man- 
ner above  explained. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him  neither,  that 
ccsnabo  in  Latin,  or  lenrvyi^a  in  Greek,  is  an 
imperfedt  future.  For  I  think  they  are 
clearly  aoriftical,  not  determining  whether 
the  future  adlion  be  pcrfed  or  imperfed:. 
And  as  to  the  account  he  gives  of  cosnan^erOy 
J  Jlmll  hanxe  fupped^  that  it  is  a  ptrfeH  fu-- 
turc^  it  is  an  improper  defcription  of  the 
tenfe,  becaufe  it  does  not  fully  exprefs  its 
nature ;  for  the  future  adlion  exprefled 
by  that  tenfe,  is  not  only  perfeA  and  com- 
pleted. 
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plsudy  Imt  it  is  paft  with  i5efpe<gt  to  ano-  C-  H^ 
tjiaradioii;  fo  that  it  is  truly  a  compound-  ^''''^'"^ 
ed  tune,  fuch  as  I  have  explained  it,  of 
the  fiiture  and  the  paft ;  by  which  we  are 
to  underflaild,  as  I  have  already  obferved^ 
that  both  the  times  are  futxire  with  refpedl 
to  the  mnv^  when  I  fpeak,  but  the  one  is 
leaded  with  tcfpe&,  to  the  other.  And  I 
liave  a^b  obferved,  that  this  is  a  com- 
pounded tenie  that  die  Greeks  have  not  in 
one  word,  nor  can  they  exprefs  it  other- 
wife  dban  as  we  do,  by  a  circumlocution^ 
j^h  as  lil^tTnnKwc  yojuL^h  in  which  the  com- 
position is  juft  as  vifible  as  in  our  Englifli 
expreffion. 

Dr  Clarke's  account  alfo  of  the  plufquam- 
perfedl  is  very  incomplete  ;  for  all  he  fayd 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  the  perfect  of  the  paft. 
But  that  definition  does  not  diftinguifh  it 
fuflSiciendy  from  the  aorift  tfiKma,  which  may 
be  ufed  to  exprefs  an  adlion  as  perfedlly  paft 
as  that  expreJIed  by  the  plu-perfedl  iirttpthntceir. 
But  the  true  notion  of  that  tenfe  is  what  I 
have  given,  namely,  that  it  is  a  compo- 
fidon  of  the  paft  with  die  paft,  both  paft 
with  refpedl  to  the  time  when  I  fpeak, 
and  the  one  paft  with  refpeifl  to  the  other. 
And  there  is  this  further,  as  I  have  ob- 

VoL.  IL  U  ferved 
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;.  i2«  ferved    in    the    Greek   plu-perfedl,     that 
the  adlion   it   exprefles  is  not  only  paft, 
with  refpeifl  to  another  time  likewife  paft, 
but  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  prefent  in  one 
or  other  of  the  fenfes  above  mentioned  at 
that  other  paft  time.     In  fhort  it   is  the 
preter-perfedl  applied  to  a  paft  time,    in- 
ftead  of  being  applied  to  the  prefent.     And 
in    this    way    many    ufes   of    this     plu- 
perfedl  tenfe  m  Greek  that  feem  extraor- 
dinary,  may,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken, 
be  ealily  explained.     It  will  not  however 
explain  the  ufe  of  this  tenfe  in  fome  pafla- 
ges  of  Homer,   if  it  be  true  that  the  tenfe 
there  is  really  the  plu-perfedl ;    but  this 
I  hold  not  to  be  the  cafe  *. 

Thus 


♦  The  pafTages  in  Homer  I  alhide  to,  are  the  folJow- 
ing.     In  the  firll  Iliad,  fpeaking  of  Jupiter,  he  fays, 

*A\\'  uxtuv  silt  icTV  ©iTif  o(  M^^TO  ywuf. 

Now  ncTo  here  is  fo ppofed  by  all  grammarians,  fo  far  as 
I  know,  to  be  the  plu-perfe«ft  of  the  verb  ;ytt«,,  and 
therefore,  according  to  my  notion  of  the  rtieaning  of  that 
tenfe,  fhould  fignify,  that  Jupiter  /^ad  been  Jitting^  and 
nuas  then  Jtlting  JiUnt ;  a  fenfe  which  the  paiTage  wijl 
not  bear.  But  I  fay,  tiiat  ilcrro  is  not  there  the  plti« 
perfe(5t,  but  the  firft  aorift  middle,  which  is  ivaro^  in  the 
^d  perf.  fmg.  and  by  a  fyncope  itm),  in  the  fame  manner 
as  i.Kf  is  the  3d  perf.  fing.  of  the  xft  aor.  middle,  from 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  the  general  prin-  C.  12. 
ciples  of  the  Dodlor's  fyftem  are  errone- 
ous :  and  his  explanation  of  the  particular 
tenfes  is  to  me  not  at  all  fatisfadlory ;  for 
he  does  not  fo  much  as  attempt  to  explain, 
otherwife  than  by  giving  examples,  the 
difference  betwixt  the  aorift  and  the  prae- 
ter-perfe6l.  And  he  makes  a  difference 
betwixt  the  firft  and  fecond  future  in 
Greek,   which  he  does  not  explain  even  by 


mxKofiatt  according  to  Euflathius.  Bj  a  like  midake  thtf 
make  fx«xare  and  fi^pNo-rs,  to  be  plU'perfe<fU  in  the  fol- 
lowing pailage. 

Ateifiuv  ipoi  lorrnfOf  IknXaro  iatia^toio 
Kai  iitc  Bupnxof  irtM/Zai/aXw  npyifettrro' 
hltrptK  6*f  iv  ifcpttt  IpvfJM  XP^f*  ipx^  oxoyrtfy, 
*H  ot  ifktttrrov  ipurs.  Sia  rpi  St  Hcaro  xu\  rij* 

H.  4.  V,  13^.-6- 

Where  it  is  plain  that  the  pIu-perfe<Sl  will  make  no  fenfc. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  Ixmxato  is  the  2d  aor.  middle,  form- 
ed from  the  verb  IxinAh  in  the  fame  manner  as  c<rr<XA<m 
is  from  the  verb  Is^fu,  And  tpnptKrro  is  the  fir(l  aorifl 
middle  of  the  verb  (><vM  the  word  being  ftpHtraro,  and  by 
fyncope,  A^Mrrvy  or  lpnp«tmf  or  iiptpMTo*  And  with  this 
account  of  thefe  two  tenfes  agrees  the  tenfe  tliat  juft 
goes  before,  viz.  iVi«,  and  the  two  that  follow  after, 
ituTo  9Xid  Imypa^^i  and  fo  the  whole  pafFage  is  uniform 
and  plain.  And  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  is  a 
particular  propriety  in  making  npnpum  the  middle  voice, 
fo  that  it  denotes  that  the  arrow  fixed  itfilf  or  lodged 
in  the  breailplatc. 

U  2  examples; 
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Ct  i^t  examples;  nor  indeed  is  it  poffible  to  6x- 
^■''^'^"^  plain  it,  as  there  is  truly  no  difference  be- 
twixt them.  Then,  in  wder  to  adjuft 
his  ratio  temparumy  as  he  calls  it,  to  cer-- 
tain  pafTages  in  Homer,  he  gives  a  mean*' , 
ing  to  the  plu-perfedl,  fuch  as  I  ^n  per- 
fuaded  it  has  not  in  any  language  of  the 
world ;  for  he  makes  it  to  fignify  the  quick 
performance  of  the  adlion.  Thus,  fays  he, 
ff If,  the  aorift,  fignifies  no  more  but  fimply 
he  'went ;  but  kCiC^ii^ei,  the  plu-perfe<5l,  de- 
notes that  he  went  quickly  aijd  fuddenly^ 
or,  as  we  exprefs  it  in  Englifh,  xvas  gone 
in  an  infant.  But  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  mere  imagination  of  the  Dodor, 
foul^ded  upon  a  mifapprehenfion  of  the 
tenfe  of  the  verb,  or  rather  of  the  verb 
itfelf*. 

Though 
• 

•  The  Dodor  {^cms  nqt  to  haye  known,  or  not  to 
have  attended  to  it,  that  the  Greeks  were  in  ufe  to  fbmi  - 
new  verbs  from  almoft  every  teiiic  of  the  old  verb,  and 
particularly  from  the  prxter-perfe^,  both  adive  and 
middle.  Thas  from  the  prs^ter-perfe^k  middle,  if$ru)^, 
of  the  verb  rywr^sn  they  formed  a  new  verb,  which  we 
have  in  Homer,  irrtf^nya;  and  of  the  fame  kind  are  nrpwx** 
/•^,  both  likewife  Homeric  verbs.  From  «v^«r,  the 
perfc^  middle  of  the  obfolete  verb  fn<$,  o^eido,  they 
formed  the  v<f  b  xtptva,  or  by  fyncope  rtftm,  which  occnrt 
fo  often  in  Homer ;  and  from  the  iame  tenfe  of  the  old 

verb 
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Though  I  have  thus  animadverted  a  C.  12. 
little  feverely  upon  the  errors  and  defeds  ^'^'^'"^ 
of  the  Do<5lor  s  fyftem,  I  muft  allow  him 
the  merit  of  being  the  firft  of  the  mo- 
derns, fo  far  as  I  know,  that  has  attempt- 
ed to  form  any  thing  like  a  rational  fyftem 
upon  this  fubjedl.     And  I  muft  confefs 
likewife,     that    he    was    the    firft    who 
fet   me   a*thinking  upon  it*     He  was  a 
man  of  acute  parts,  and  a  good  metaphy- 
fician :  but  that  was  the  occafion  of  his 
error ;  for  it  made  him  imagine  that  he 
could,    without   other  affiftance,    form  a 
fyftem  of  grammar,  or  of  any  particular 
part  of  it ;  whereas,  if  he  had  been  a  man 
lefs  ingenious,  he  would  have  taken,  it  is 
likely,  the  ailiftance  of  the  antient  gram- 
marians, whofe  footfteps  we  cannot  quit 
in  fuch  inquiries  without  the  greateft  ha- 
zard of  going  wrong  ;   and  then  he  would 
have  avoidj^d  the  errors  he  has  fallen  into 


Terb  fsCof  terreo,  which  is  found  in  Homer,  they  formed 
the  verb  commonly  in  ufe,  ^w  And  according  to  the 
fame  analogy,  from  the  prxter-perfed  CiCmuci  of  the  verb 
Cmof  or,  as  it  is  now  ufed,  Canw,  they  formed  a  new  verb, 
CfCw«,  of  which  CfCifxif  is  the  3d  perf.  of  the  prefent ;  and 
therefore  the  Do^or  might  as  well  have  made  a  plu- 
pcrfeft  of  *wx«ry«,  rtrprfxtt,  ^/W,  which,  by  all  gram* 
mariansy  arc  allowed  to  be  in  the  prcfcut. 

Upon 
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C  12.  upon  this  fubjedl  of  the  tenfes  ;  and  if  he 
had  ftudied  more  diligently  the  anticiit 
commentaries  upon  Homer,  he  wouid 
have  correAed  feveral  blundering  tranlla- 
tions,  which  he  has  given  of  different 
paflages  of  the  Iliad  *. 


♦  As  this  ccnflirc  of  fo  celebrated  a  Greek  fchohir» 
may  appear  to  many  not  a  little  raih,  I  will  juflify  it  by 
two  inftances  taken  from  the  fame  page  of  bis  tranfla- 
tionof  the  firft  Iliad.  Neftor  fays„  fpcaking  to  Aga* 
memnon, 

'ArpASnt  av  it  raZt  rtov  fuv9c,  &.wretp  tyityt 
hwavfiC  *Kx}^^  fiu^tfiiv  x?K(yf9  U  A^'V*  s'a*^'* 
'£p)coc  *A;^aioi(n  trixixai  mxifioto  noKoTo, 

which  Dr  Clarke  has  tranflated  thus, 

j^tridep  tu  autem  conipefce  tuam  tram  :  verum  eg$ 
Precabor  Achillem  deponere  irani,  qui  magnufu  om^ihut 
P ropugnacutum  Jcbivh  eft  hilli  malt. 

Every  intelligent  reader,  though  he  do  not  underftand 
Greek,  may  perceive  that  Neftor  ufes  a  very  improper 
argument,  to  perfuade  Achilles  to  lay  afide  his  anger, 
when  he  mentions  that  he  was  the  huhvark  of  the  Greeks 
in  nvar.  If  this  were  Homer's  meaning,  he  would  not, 
in  this  paffage  at  leaft,  deferve  the  commendation  which 
Ariftotle  gives  him,  of  excelling  all  other  poets  in  fenfe 
and  argument,  as  well  as  di(flion,  uIh  %a\  iixvoia.  ratruf 
vVipC«xx«.  Poe/ic,  It  is  not  therefore  eafily  10  be  belie- 
ved, that  fuch  was  Homer's  meaning.  But  further,  I  fay, 
that  thp  words  will  not  bear  this  meaning,  and  that  the 
Dd^or  has  conftrued  them  improperly,  when  he  has 
made  kictn/iai  to  govern  *A;c'^»^»  *^^  tranflated  them  pre- 
cabor  Achiliem  ;  for  I  deny  that  xtacofuut  either  in  the 
ufc  of  Homer,  or  of  any  other  Greek  writer,  governs  the 

dative> 
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dadvv,  but  always  the  accufative.     And  if  this  be  fo,  it    C    ^  2 
is  impoffible  that  the  Dodtor  can  be  right  in  his  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  paffage. 

But  what  then  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  A  learned  Greek 
profeilbr,  of  my  acquaintance,  conflrues  ^phn  with  Axti^nit 
and  underllands  it  to  be  a  requed  to  Agamemnon,  t9 
lay  a  fide  his  anger  again  ft  Achilles,  And  I  obfervc,  that 
it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  Euftathius  underftands  the  paffage. 
But  there  are  two  objedlions  to  this  meaning  of  it,  one  a- 
rifing  from  the  fcnfc,  and  the  other  from  the  words.  For, 
in  the  firft  place,  it  is  faying  the  fame  thing  twice,  Ne- 
ftor  having,  juft  in  the  preceding  verfe,  exhorted  Aga* 
memnon  to  appeafe  his  anger ;  and  accordingly  Eufta- 
thius acknowledges  that  it  is  itrroxoytu.  But  a  repetition 
of  the  very  fame  thing,  in  the  very  next  line,  is  not  a- 
greeable  to  the  manner  of  Homer,  nor  of  any  fenfiblc 
Writer.  2dfy,  I  fay,  that  x^*^*  ^X}^^'  for  ;toXo»  wct*  Ax^y-r^i 
is  not  Greek,  and  cannot  be  juftified  by  any  good  autho- 
rity.  Reje<^ing  therefore  this  interpretation  likewife,  I 
embrace  one  fuggefted  to  me  by  an  ingenious  gentleman 
of  Glafpow,  Mr  John  Young,  who  is  yet  no  profeffor, 
but  very  well  deferves  to  be  one.  He  conftrues  Ax^Knf 
with  ^hfitf,  and  underftands  the  meaning  of  the  paffage 
to  be,  requefting  Agamemnon  to  forgive  Achilles  for  hit 
fajfion.  That  the  words  A;^*'^*''  t^t^ini^  ;toxo»  will  bear  this 
meaning,  (and  indeed  I  think  they  can  bear  no  other),  is  • 
evident  from  a  paffage  of  Herodotus,  whom  I  hold  to  be 
the  beft  interpreter  of  Homer's  language.  It  is  where 
Mardonius  fends  a  meffage  to  the  Athenians,  in  the 
name  of  his  mafter  Xerxes,  making  him  fpeak  to  them 

thus,    *AeHNAI0III    TVs  *AMAPTAAA2    raf  e$  ixw^ifr  if  IfJLt    yt- 

n,uMtti(  nA2AX  METiHMi.  lib.  8.  Cap-  140.  And  the  fenfe 
of  the  paffage,  thus  undcrftood,  is  worthy  of  Homer  : 
for  Neftor  firft  defires  Agamemnon  to  appeafe  his  own 
Bngcr,  for  I  underftand  there  is  an  empbal^  in  the  \vord 
■nw  joined  with  ^i^c,  and  then  he  befeeches  him  to  for- 
give Achilles  his  paffion  ;  and  to  perfuade  Agamemnon  to 
do  fo,  he  ufes  a  very  proper  argument,  viz.  that  Achilles 

was 
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C.  1 2.    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^'^  ^^  ^^  Greeks.    And  in  this  fcnft  the 
K.^f'^s^    Brevia  fcMia^  aibrtbed  to  Myceilas^  feem  to  underftand 

the  paflTage,  for  they  render jii9i^»  by  <rvyx«>f^^' 

The  other  paffage  in  which  the  Dodor  miftakes  tha 

fenfe  of  his  original,  juft  follows,  in  the  anfwer  which  A* 

gamcmnon  makes  to  Ncftor, 

*AXX*  o<f*  av^p  <9eX«  rtpt  xavrw  i/t/itvat  aXX«ry, 
Ilccvr&v  fitv  xparitn  iBtkei,  ramce-t  /*  ivaco-Ht, 

Where  the  Do^or.  has  tranflated  the  laft  words  in  thii 
manner* 

^ds  minimi  perfuafurum  puto. 

Here  there  is  a  double  error.  For,  In  the  firfi  place,  the 
Doflor  fiippofes  the  perfon  to  be  changed  from  the  firft 
to  the  third  ;  for  he  underftands  it  to  be,  Ego  ^gaincm* 
non  puto  eum  [i.  e.  Achillem\  minimi  perfuafurum.  Now 
in  Greek  there  never  is  a  change  underftood  of  the  per- 
fon of  the  verb  governing  the  infinitive  ;  but  if  tliere  be 
a  change,  it  muft  be  exprcffcd ;  fo  that  if  the  words 
were  to  be  explained  as  the  DoAor  explains  them,  tfcc 
pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  fliould  have  been  ^xprcfled, 
.  and  they  fhould  have  run  thus,  irti  6  mwm  ii§^»a^i  Sut. 
adlyt  The  verb  )r«f6«,  in  the  middle  voice,  never  ijgnifies 
to  ptrjuadci  but  to  ohey^  which  is  agreeable  to  the  refledive 
fignification  of  the  middle  voice,  as  if  it  were  to  pcrfuade 
onit  felf  to  do  any  thing.  The  meaning  therefore  of 
the  paffage  is,  /  do  not  think  that  I.  floall  obey  him  in 
thefe  things ^  or,  that  J  fhall  he  perfuaded  by  him  to  d9 
thefe  things.  And  I  am  the  more  furprifed,  that  the 
Doftor  has  miftaken  the  fenfe  of  the  word  rtm<r^t  here, 
as  he  has  rendered  it  rightly  a  few  lines  alter,  «r.  2^^, 
where  Achilles  fays  to  Agamemnon, 

which  the  Dodor  has  tranflated 

--^Non  enim  ego  amplius  me  tihi  obtemperaturum  puto^  * 
But  the  pronoi^n  an,  it  would  feem,  in  this  pailage,  di- 
reded  him  to  the  true  meaning. 

CHAP. 
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C  tt  A  P.       XtlL 

Of  the  tnodes^  perfms^  numbers ^  and  n/oices^  of 
"verbs.  "^Enumeration  of  the  federal  things 
expnfftd  by  the  ^srk 

THE  modes  dr  moods  of  verbs,  as  they  C.  13^4 
are  commonly  dalled,  are  no  other  '^-^'^^^^ 
than  thofe  energies  of  the  mind  of  the 
fpcaker,  which  I  have  faid  are  ejflential  to 
the  verb,  expreffed  by  different  forms  or 
inflecStions  of  it.     Of  thefe  I  have  only 
mentioned  three;   affirmation^  exprefled  by 
the  mood  called  the  indicative ;  lui/hingy  or 
prayings  expreffed  by  the  optative ;  and  com- 
mandy   expreffed   by  the  imperative.     Thel 
interrogative  is  reckoned  by  fome  among 
the  moods ;  but  as  it  is  not  expreffed  by 
any  different  form  of  the  verb,  but  only 
by  particles,  or  by  a  certain  arrangement 
of  the  words,  I  do  not  chufe  to  call  it  a 
inood  :   and  for  the  fame  reafon  I  do  not 
teckon  a  potential  mood ;  which  even  ia 
Greek  is  denoted  by  no  infledlion  of  the 
verb,  but  by  the  potential  or  contingent 
Vol.  II.  X  particle 
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C.  13.  particle  or ,-  and  in  Latin  it  is  not  exprefled 
at  all,  (otherwife  than  by  a  circumlocu- 
tion), as  they  have  no  fuch  particle.  The 
fubjundlive  I  rank  under  affirmation ;  for 
Jt  exprcfles  an  affirmation  quaUfied.  The 
indicative  affinns  abfolutcly  ;  but  the  af- 
firmation of  the  fubjuaiSlive  is  conneded 
with,  or  dependent  upon  fome  other  affir- 
mation. I  therefore  divide  affirmation  into 
two  moods ;  the"  indicative,  aflJrming  ab- 
folutely ;  the  fiibjundlive,  affirming  rela- 
tively or  conditionally  *. 

As  to  the  infinitive,  I  hofd  it  to  be  na 
Itiood,  though  it  be  commonly  called  fo  ; 
becaufe  it  expfeffes  no  energy  of  the -mind 
of  the  fpeaker,  but  fimply  the  adtion  of 
the  verb,  with  the  addition  of  time.  It  is 
therefore  either  ufed  as  a  noun,  or  it 
ferves   to   connedl   the   verb^   with   ano-^ 

•  When  this  condiiional  or  relative  affirmation  is  a 
contingency  dependent  uJ>on  will  or  inclination,  the  op- 
tative mood  is  commonly  ufed  in  place  of  the  fubjunAivc» 
efpecially  by  the  Attic  writers.  But  it  is  remarkable^, 
that  the  optative  mood  is  never  once  ufed  by  Euclid, 
though  the  fubjundHve  be  frequently  ufed  by  him  :  the- 
reafon  of  which  is,  that  in  mathematics  nothing  is  con* 
tingent  or  dependent  upon  human  will,  but  every  thing 
Beceflary. 
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ilier  verb  or  a  noun,  and  fo  is  ufeful  in  C.  13* 
fyntax.  ^^^^ 

It  is  faid,  that  in  EngKlli  we  have  no 
moods,  at  leaft  none  exprefled  by  the 
form  of  the  verb :  and  it  is  true,  that  in 
the  prefcnt  ufe  of  the  language  we  make 
but  little  diftindlion  of  moods  ;  but  in  the 
older  Englifh  writers,  particularly  Milton^ 
I  obferve  a  fiibjunxftive  mood  conftantly 
uied  in  the  prefent  tenfe ;  but  it  is  no  other 
than  the  firft  perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the 
indicative,  without  any  variation  of  num"^ 
ber  or  perfon.  Thus  Milton  fays,  "  Al- 
"  though  I  love;  Though  thou  love;  Though 
"  he  love;"  and  many  writers  ftill  preferve 
that  ufe,  at  leaft  in  the  third  perfon. 

The  French  have  a  regular  fubjundlive 
mood,  which  I  think  is  a  great  beauty  in 
their  language ;  but  the  ufe  of  it  is  a  mat^ 
ter  of  fome  nicety,  which  very  few  fo- 
reigners who  fpeak  the  language  attend 
to. 

Of  numbers  and  perfons  I  have  fpoken 
nndcr  the  article  of  the  noun.  In  the 
learned  languages  the  numbers  in  verbs 
are  marked  in  the  fame  way  as  in  nouns, 
viz.  by  inflexion ;  and  the  three  perfons 
are  diftinguiflied  likewifp  in  that  way, 
X  2  This 
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C.  13.  This  fbortens  the  exprcflion  in  tbofe  lan-^ 
^^'"'^^'^  guages,  by  making  the  ufe  of  the  pronoun 
not  neceflary,  befides  the  aclvants^ge  it 
gives  them  in  the  variety  of  compofition 
and  arrangement  which  it  allows.  In 
Englifh,  as  we  have  but  very  little  varia- 
tion of  our  verbs,  they  muft  always  bo 
fiiccompaiued  by  their  noun^  or  pronouns  $ 
^nd  not  at  a  great  diftance  neither,  for 
fear  of  miflake  or  ambiguity. 

As  the  French  have  the  numbers  and  per-« 
fons  of  their  verbs  regularly  marked  by  in-r 
fledion,  it  appears  to  me  fuprifing  that  they 
do  not  avail  themfelves  more  of  fuch  an  ad- 
vantage, but  have  their  compofition  rather 
more  ftinted  a.nd  uniform  than  ours :  ancl 
this  too  by  way  pf  improvement  of  their 
ftyle  ;  for,  in  their  antient  writings,  therQ 
is  a  much  greater  variety  of  ftru^lure  and 
freedom  of  compofition,    particularly    in^ 
.   their  old  poetry;   and  therefore  I  prefer 
what  has   been  of  late  written  in  what 
jhey  call  Jlile  de  Marotty  (the  »ame  they 
give  to  the  ftylepf  their  old  pqetry),  fuch 
as   Fontaine's  tales  and  fables,    to  their 
poetry  of  a  more  modern  call. 
^  All  things  in  this  fublunary  world  fuf-^ 

fpr  as  wpU  as  ^d,  and  t;hprefore  the  agent 
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of  every  a^on  of  ^  verb  may  fuffer  in  it$  C.  13. 
tunx  that  very  adlion.    According  there-  ^^^"^^"^ 
fore  as  the  perfon  of  the  verb  a6ls  or  fuf-» 
fers,  the  verb  aflumes  a  different  form,  " 
which  we  call  a  'uoicc.    When  the  perfon 
n^/,  it  is  the  aiiive  voice ;  when  he  ftif^ 
Jersy   it   is   the  pqjjive.      Moft   languages 
have   no    other ;    but  the  Greek  has  a 
tiiird,    called  the  middle   voices   denoting 
that  the  perfon  both  afls  and  fuffers^  that 
is  to  fay,  is  the  fubjed  pf  his  own  adlion  ; 
io  that  the  verb,  in  this  form,  very  much 
jreiemblcs  the  reflecfled  verbs  of  the  French  *^ 
Thoie  who  have  ftudied  the  beauties  of  the 
Greek  language,  muft  know  very  well,  that 
this  voice  gives  not  only  a  beautiful  variety 
to  the  inflexions  of  their  verbs,  but  a  great 
concifeneft  and  emphafis  to.  the  expreffion. 
From  this  accoxmt  of  the  verb,  we  may 
colleifl  the  feveral  things  expreffed  by  it 
under  one  view,  which  may  ferve  for  a 
full  defcripdl)n  of  it,  in  place  of  the  Ihort; 
definition   I    gave    before.      And    it   de- 
notes, I  moy  fome  kind  of  adlion,  imder  which 

•  This  form  of  the  verb  in  Greek  has  not  always  this 
refie^ed  figaification ;  but  is  fomecimes  nothing  more 
than  an  aclive  verb,  refembling  the  deponent. verbs  in 
J-atin.    Sec  Kuftcr,  dc  voce  media. 
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C.  13.  I  include  exiftence:  for  the  idea  of  the  a<?tion 
^^^'"^'^^  exprefled  by  a  verb,  always  implies,  as  I  have 
oblerved,  the  idea  of  exiftence  ;  and  there 
is  one  verb  which  denotes  nothing  elfe  for 
its  adlion  but  exiftence.  idoy  The  energy 
.  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  concerning 
that  action,  afiirming  it,  wifliing  it,  or 
commanding  it.  3/w,  The  agent,  or  per- 
fon  adling,  and  whether  one  or  more. 
4/^?,  The  time  of  the  action,  and  whether 
it  be  a  completed  adlion  or  not.  5/0,  The 
fubjeel  of  the  adlion  is  alfo  exprefled,  if 
it  be  the  fame  with  the  agent.  All  thefe 
things  are  denoted  by  the  fingle  Greek  word 
tx4a//>f7,  fignifying,  I  did  beat  my  felf^  as 
was  the  cuftom  of  the  antients  upon  oc- 
caiion  of  any  great  affli(5lion.  And  lajily^ 
if  the  perfon  fuffers  the  aclion  of  the  verb, 
inftead  of  being  the  agent,  that  alfo  is 
exprefled  by  a  form  of  the  verb. 

Though  the  expreflion  of  the  Greek 
verb  be  fo  various  and  manifold ;  yet,  as 
I  obferved  before,  there  are  only  two 
things  that  muft  neceflarily  be  expreflfed 
by  the  verb.  The  firft  is  the  energy 
or  aflcdidn  of  the  mind;  the  fecond  is 
fpme  adion,  or  at  leaft  exiftence.  To  be 
£opvinced  that  thefe  two  are  eflpntial  to  the 
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hature  of  the  verb,  we  may  take  the  cafe  C.  i> 
of  a  verbal  noun,  fuch  as  curfus  in  Latin, 
and  afk,  why  it  is  not  a  verb  as  well  as 
curro^  from  which  it  is  derived  ?  and  the 
anfwer  is  plain,  that  it  exprefles  no  energy 
of  the    mind  of  the    fpeaker   who  pro- 
nounces this  word ;  nor  does  it  afiirm  that 
the  thing  exifts  or  does  not  exift  ;  nor  does 
it  command  that  it  fhould  or  Ihould  not 
exift  ;   nor  does  it  wifli  that  it  may  or  may 
not  exift,  but  fimply  gives  us  the  concep- 
tion of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.     All  tlie 
other  things  above  mentioned  may  be  ex- 
prefled  by  other  words,  as  in  Englifh  our 
moods,  and  the  greateft  part  of  our  tenfes 
are*     And  in  the  fame  manner,  numbers, 
perfbns,  and  voices  may  be  exprefled  :  and 
they  are  lb  exprefTed,  for  the  greater  part, 
in  moft  of  the  modem  languages  of  Eu- 
rope ;   but  if  the  word  wants  the  expref- 
fion  of  the  energy  of  the  mind,   and  of 
adtion  or  exiftcnce,  it  ceafes  to  be  a  verb, 
I  mean  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,   and  becomes  fome  other  part  of 
fpeech. 

There  is  another  oblervation,  that  I  like- 
tirife  made  before,  and  which  is  a  confc- 
queiice  of  the  preceding  one,  namely,  that 

the 
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C.  1 1.  the  fimpleft  of  all  verbs  is  die  fubftaativrf 
^"^"^^^  verb,  expreffing  nothihg  but  the  energy  or 
aflfedion  of  the  mind,  joined  with  thd 
fimple  idea  of  exiftence,  the  moft  meu- 
phyfical  and  abftradl  of  all  ideas,  of  which 
time  and  place,  and  other  ilniverfals,  are 
but  a^junfts.  It  may  therefore  be  called 
the  metaph^tcal  verb ;  and  if  it  werfe  di- 
veiled  of  tenfes,  moods,  and  petfbns,  zi 
it  is  of  voices^  it  would  be  the  philofophi- 
cal  verb  that  I  mentioned  before,  fit  to 
exprefs  univerfal  truths*^  which  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  time,  perfons,  or  the  dil^ 

pofition  of  the  mind. But  to  return  td 

the  Greek  verb : 

To  exprefs  all  thofe  feverd  things  abovd 
jnentioned,  without  any  ambiguity  or 
confufion,  and  thereby  to  fave  the  unne- 
ceflary  multiplication  of  words,  inilead 
of  increafing  it,  which  we  have  fhewn  to 
be  the  cafe  of  the  barbarous  languages^ 
when  they  exprefs  feveral  things  by  one! 
word,  muft  be  efteemed  by  ev6ry  maii 
who  attentively  confiders  it,  it  moft  cxy 
quifite  piece  of  art ;  and  it  is  plain  thaC 
it  muft  have  b6en  the  contrivance  of  men 
who  had  ftudied  the  nature  of  things,  and 
could  make  the  proper  diftin^on  betwixt 
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thofe  things  that  could  commodioufly  be  ex-  C  1 3 . 
prefled  by  one  word,  and  what  could  not.    ^-''^^^^^ 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  this  Greek 
verb  is  too  artificial  a  thing ;  and  that  our 
verb  being  more  fimple,  and  yet  doing  the 
bufinefs  as  well,  is  therefore  preferable.  This 
objeiflion  I  have  already  in  a  great  meafure 
anfwered  ;  and  1  fhall  only  add  here,  that 
Uo^a/jiny  is  in  one  fenfe  fimpler  than  the 
Englilh  expreffion,  /  did  beat  myfelf^  be- 
cauie  it  is  Ihorter.  It  is  true  indeed,  that 
to  leam  the  uie  of  a  Greek  verb,  is  a 
matter  of  more  pains  and  trouble  than  to 
leam  the  ufe  of  an  Englilh  verb,  as  it 
may  be  much  eafier  to  ufe  a  clumfy,  ill- 
contrived  machine,  than  one  complete  and 
perfed:  in  all  its  parts  ;  but  if  this  laft 
machine,  when  the  ule  of  it  is  once  learn- 
ed, can  be  employed  with  as  little  or  lefs 
trouble,  it  is  certainly  preferable.  Now 
that  is  the  cafe  of  the  Greek  verb ;  for 
no  body  will  deny  that  it  expreffes,  in 
fewer  words,  and  without  tedious  repeti- 
tions of  the  fame  word,  every  thing  that 
can  be  exprefled  by  the  Englilh  verb  :  and 
that  the  ufe  of  it  is  not  fo  very  difficult  to 
be  learned,  but  may  be  acquired  without 
rule  or  teaching,  by  pradlice  merely,  we 

Vol,  U,  y  '     are 
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g^^  are  very  fure ;  becaufe  wc  know  that  the 
^''^^  ivomen  and  children  in  Athenis  fpoke  thp 
Attic,  as  our  women  aqd  children  fpeak 
Englilh ;  and  the  people  in  general  were 
noted  for  elegant  fpeakers,  though  very 
few  of  them  learned  grammar,  which  was 
a  piece  of  education  bellowed  upon  the 
children  only  of  people  of  the  firft  rank.  But 
further,  I  deny  that  the  Englifh  verb,  any 
more  than  the  Latin,  anfwers  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  Greek.  For,  in  the  firft  place, 
we  have  no  tenfe  that  anfwers  to  the  pre- 
fcnt  paffive  of  the  indicative  among  the 
Greeks.  For  example,  we  cannot  exprefs 
71/TrsTa/  by  any  tenfe ;  for  though  we  fay, 
he  is  beaten^  that  is  rather  the  preter-per" 
fed  TtTvrrai,  denoting  that  the  adion  is 
finifhed,  not  going  on,  which  is  the 
meaning  of  TUTTtrao  nor  can  we  exprefs  it 
ptherwife  than  by  circumlocution,  fuch 
as,  they  are  beating  him,  And  jn  the  fame 
manner,  the  French  muft  fay,  on  U  bdty 
which  is  not  only  multiplying  words,  but 
phanging  the  form  pf  the  verb  from  paf- 
five to  adive.  Neither  have  we  a  participle 
prefent  of  the  paffive  voice,  fuch  as  tvtt,- 
^e,.f,  any  more  than  the  Latins ;  for  our 
prticiple  beaten  is   ^  paft  participle,    as 

much 
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much   as   the  Latin   njerberatus. And  C.  13; 

this   leads   me   to  fpeak  of   the  part  of  ^^-'^^^^"^ 
Ipeech  next  in  order  after  the  verb,  viz; 
the  participle. 

But  before  I  quit  this  fo  Curious  fubjedl  of 
the  verb,  I  hope  I  Ihall  be  permitted,  even 
by  the  greateft  admirers  of  the  Greek  lan-^ 
guage,  to  obferve  that  fomething  more 
perfeft  of  the  kind  might  be  perhaps  con- 
trived, than  even  the  Greek  vetb.  And 
it  dbes  not  appear  to  me  to  exceed  the 
power  of  human  art,  to  form  a  plan  of  a 
language  more  complete  in  every  part  than 
the  Greek  ;  and  fudh  they  fay  the  language 
of  the  philofophers  of  India^  called  the  San-- 
ferity  a<5lually  is,  of  which  I  Ihall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  fay  more  in  the  fequel.  As  to  the 
verb,  I  have  already  obferved  that  feveral 
inore  compound  tenfes  might  be  imagined  j 
but  whether  they  would  not  imbarrafs  the 
language  too  much,  and  make  it  too 
complicated  and  difficult  for  common  ufe, 
is  what  I  cannot  cefrtainly  lay.  Bat  I 
will  mention  one  or  two  things,  which  I 
think  may  be  added  to  the  Greek  verb^ 
without  any  fuch  confequence.  And, 
in  the  firji  place^  it  might  not  only 
cxprefs  liwmbers  and  perfons,  but,  like 
Y  2  tlie 
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0^13.  the  adjedtive,  it  might  alfo  have  genders^ 
which  is  the  cafe  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
verb  ;  and,  as  I  am  told  by  the  learned  in 
thofe  languages,  occafions  no  confnfion  or 
imbarraflment  in  them.     2dly^  The  verbs 
have  more  moods  as  well  as  tenfes ;  and  to 
make  the  ftrudhire  of  the  language  com-* 
plete,  they  fliould  have  at  leaft  c«ie  more. 
In  order  to  explain  what  I  mean,  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  premife,   that   every  language 
that  is  in  the  leaft  degree  perfcdl,  muft 
have,  befides  the  indicative,  the  impera- 
tive, and  infinitive  moods,  a  fubjunclive 
mood,   which  is,   as  I  haive  obferved,   a 
form  of  the  verb,  denoting  that  what  is 
fignified  by  it  is  not  affirmed  abfblutely 
by  itfelf,  but  relatively  to  fome  other  verb  to 
which  it  is  fubjoined,  and  upon  which  it  \& 
dependent.  And  it  is  a  very  great  defect  in 
'our  prefent  Englifli,   (for   it   was  not  al- 
ways  fo),    that   this  mood  is  very   little 
ufed,  or  ufed  indifcriminately  with  the  in- 
dicative.     In  Latin   they  have^  but   one 
mood  of  that  kind  ;    but  in  Greek  they 
have  two,  viz.  the  fubjundive,  properly 
fo   called,    and    the  optative,    which,    as 
1    have    obferved,    is    likcwife    ufed    as 
•  a  fubjuridive.     If  the  preceding,  or  prin- 
cipal 
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cipal  verb,    is  in  the   prefent  teofe,   the  C  13. 
proper  mood  of  the  depending   verb  is  ^"^^^"^^^ 
the  fubjundtive ;   or  if  it  be  in  the  preter- 
perfedl,  it  is  the  fame  on  account  of  the 
prefent  time,  which  is  involved  in  it,  as 
I  have  explained  above :    but  if  the  prin- 
cipal verb  be  in  any  other  paft  time,  the. 
proper  mood  of  the  depending  verb  is  the 
optative.    So  far  is  very  well.     But  fup- 
pofe   the  time    of  the.  principal  verb  is 
future,    ought   there  not   to   be   a  third 
fubjundive  mood  for  the  depending  verb  ? 
But  this  even  the  Greek  language  has  not, 
but  ufes,  in  place  of  it,  the  fubjunftive 
mood  property  fo  called. 


CHAP.         XIV. 

Of  participles^   adjeSiiveSy  prepofitionSy  con- 
jan^ionsj  and  interjeiiions. 


T 


HE  participle,  though  in  our  com-  C.  14. 


mon  grammars  it  be  fet  down  in 
the  conjugation  of  every  verb  as  a  part  of  it, 
yet  is  truly  a  feparate  part  of  fpeech ;  for 
it  does  not  exprefs  any  energy  of  the  mind 
of  the  ipeaker,  which,  as  I  have  iaid,  is 

cfTential 
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C.  14.  eflential  to  the  verb ;  but  it  denotes  the 
adtionof  the  verb,  not  abftradledly  as  a 
verbal  noun  does,  but  inherent  in,  or  be-^ 
longing  to  fome  indefinite  fubftance ;  and 
therefore  I  have  ranked  it  under  verbs,  in 
my  large  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  not  un- 
der nouns.  It  h^s  however  fo  much  of  the 
noun,  as  to  have  numbers  and  cafes ;  and 
as  it  neceflarily  refers  to  a  noun,  and  may- 
be conftrued  with  a  noun  of  any  of  the 
three  genders,  it  has  Ukewife  all  thofe  gen- 
ders. It  has  alfb  fo  much  of  the  verb,  com-- 
monly  fo  called,  that  it  is  confignificant  of 
time.  Although  therefore  in  my  divifion  df 
the  parts  of  fpeech^  it  is  ranked  imder  the 
verb ;  yet,  in  the  common  divifion,  it  ought 
to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  fpeech  by  itfelf,  fe- 
parate  both  from  verb  and  noxm. 

The  adjedlive,  in  the  common  grain- 
ttiars,  is  very  improperly  clafled  with  tJte 
noun  ;  for  it  is  not  a  noun,  for  the  fame 
j-eafon  that  the  participle  is  not  a  noun, 
viz.  bccaufe  it  denotes  primarily  a  quaUty 
or  accident  inherent  in  fome  indefinite  fub- 
ftance. It  is  therefore  joined  to  any  fub- 
ftance, with  which  it  agrees,  as  well  as 
the  participle,  in  gender,  number,  and 
cafe  J  nor  is  there  any  difference  betwixt  the 

twa^ 
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two,  except  that  the  participle  is  config-  C.  14. 
nificant  of  time,  which  the  adje(5live  is  not. 
There  are  fome  adje<5lives  formed  by  the 
Greeks  from  verbs,  which  deferve  a  particu- 
lar notice,  as  they  fhew  perhaps  as  much  as 
any  thing  in  the  language,  the  accurate  and 
philofophical  genius  of  the  formers  of  this 
language.  But  of  thefe  I  will  fpeak  in  the 
next  chapter,  under  the  article  of  derivar 
)dves. 

Prepofitions  I  likewife  clafs  under  verbs, 
jas  they  denote  relations  of  things ;  not  al>- 
ftradledly,  for  then  they  would  be  nouns, 
but  inherent  in  their  fubjedls,  fo  that  they 
^re  qualities  which  are  not  confidered  as 
having  a  feparate  exiftence.     The  chief  ufe 
of  them,  as  appears  to  me,  is  to  exprefs 
relations,  which  could  not  be  conveniently 
exprefled  by  the  cafes  of  nouns,  fuch  as 
place,    fituation,    order,  and  many  other 
connexions  of  things,   which  ar^  obfer- 
ved  by  grammarians,  in  the  fignifications 
they  give  to  the  feveral  prepofitions.    They 
are  of  very  great  ufe  in  fyntax,  and  go- 
vern a  cafe,  whereby  we  know  the  word  to 
which  they  refer. 

To  know  the  precife  meaning  of  the 
prepofitions  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
JO  be  a.ble  to  diftinguiih  the  proper  from 

the 
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G.  14.  the  figurative  fignification  of  thern^  is  a 
matter  of  great  nicety.  There  is  fome- 
thing  begun  upon  this  fubjcdl,  by  an  au- 
thor very  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  language  * ;  but  vsrhich  I  regret  is  not 
finiflied.  The  ufe  of  them  in  compofition, 
gives  a  particular  beauty  and  accuracy  of 
expreflion  to  the  Greek  language.  They 
ufe  commonly  enough  two  of  them,  and 
fometimes  three,  in  compofition  with  their 
verbs,  by  which  they  defcribe  fo  minutely 
the  adlion  of  the  verb,  that  it  is  really  a 
kind  of  painting.  Thus  Homer,  in  de- 
fcribing  water  coming  out  of  the  foot  of  a 
rock,  ufes  the  word  Jt-£;c-t^o-/;^^»'^  by  which 
is  defcribed,  firft  its  coming  from  behiv^ 
then  its  coming  out^  or  gujiying^  and  laftly 
its  running  forward  f . 

The 

♦  Dr  Moor,  Profeflbr  of  Greek  in  the  Univcrfitj  of 
Glafgovr. 

•|-  The  prepofition,  though  compounded  with  the  verb, 
is  often  feparatcd  from  it  in  the  arrangement,  particu- 
larly by  the  poets  ;  and  this  has  fometimes  led  into  mif- 
takes.  Thus  thofe  famous  lines  of  Homer,  defcrihing 
Jupiter's  nod, 

are,  in  a  late  tranllation,f  rendered  thus.  "  He  faid  j 
**  and  with  his  dark  fhaggy  brows  the  fon  of  Sa- 
^*  turn  nodded  above,"  &c.  where  it  appears,  that  the 

tranijator 
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The  adverb,  as  tKe  name  imports,  is  a  fort  C.  14* 


of  adjundlof  the  verb,  and  appears  to  me  to 
be  fuch  a  fuppkmcnt  to  the  verb,  as  the 
prepofition  is  to  the  nomi ;  for  it  expreflcs 
circvunftances  of  time,  place,  manner  of 


tranflator  fuppofed  the  prepofijtion  Ir}  was  to  be  pnder* 
fiood  by  itfclf,  and  accordingly  has  rendered  it  by  the 
the  Englifh  prepoflcion,  ahve.  What  fenfe  this  makes,  the 
reader  will  judge.  But  to  me  it  is  evident  that  the  pre- 
pofition here,  as  in  many  other  indances,  is  disjoined 
from  the  yerb  fswt ;  fo  that  we  fhould  underfland  it  as  if 
it  had  been  written  frtviu<n  ;  and  then  it  will  Cigntfj,  t/^on 
thst  he  nodded^  or  in  confequence  of  nubat  he  /aid  he  nodded. 
And  according  to  this  fenfe,  Virgil  renders  it  by  the  verb 
Compounded  with  the  prepofition  ad^  viz.  annuit ;  where 
be  fays,  fpeaking  likewife  of  Jupiter,  Annuity  et  totuvr 
nutu  irefhefecit  Olympum,  And  we  may  obferve,'  that 
in  the  next  line  of  Homer,  we  have  the  fame  prepodtion 
compounded  with  the  verb,  in  thtf  word  Inpfao'ecfTo,  de- 
fcribing  tlw  ftrong  motion  of  Jupiter's  hair.  There  is 
another  error  in  the  tranflation  of  tliis  paffage,  viz.  in 
making  Jupiter  nod  nvith  his  bronus^  which  I  think  is 
hardly  to  be  underflood  in  Englifh ;  whereas  it  fhould 
have  been  nuith  his  head :  for  the  brows  being  {o  re* 
markable  a  feature,  particularly  in  a  face  of  great  digni- 
ty, are  here  put  for  the  whole  head,  (as  Euftathius  has 
obferved),  by  a  figure  common  enough,  and  well  knowa 
by  the  name  di  fynecdoche^  or  a  part  for  the  whole.  Nei- 
ther is  x«cm7<ri  exa<5tly-  tranlkted  by  dark  Jhaggy ;  for  ie 
does  not  at  all  denote  Jhaggy,  but  only  the  colour  of  dark 
giray,  fuch  as  that  of  the  eye* brows  of  a  dark  complexion- 
td  man,  well  advanced  in  years. 

Vol.  II.  Z  adion, 
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C.  14-  aAion,  and  the  like,  that  cannot  conve- 
^^^"^'^^  niently  be  exprefled  by  the  verb. 

As  fingle  words  are  connedled  together 
by  the  means  of  cafes  and  prepofitions,  it 
is  fit  alfb  that  fentences,  and  members  o£ 
fentences,  fliould  be  conne(5led  together ; 
and  for  that  purpofe,  a  fet  of  words  have 
been  invented,  called  conjtmRions^  which 
though  they  may  feem  often  only  to  con- 
nedl  words,  yet  it  is  truly  fentences  that 
they  connedl.  Thus  when  I  fay,  Peter 
and  James  did  fo  or  fo,  it  may  feem  that 
the  copulative  and  only  joins  the  two 
words  Peter  and  Jajnes  ;  but  it  really  joins 
the  fentencei^  Peter  did  fo^  and  James  did 
fo.  The  grammarians  divide  them  into  fe^ 
.  veral  clafles,  which,  as  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  write  a  grammar,  I  will  not  go  o- 
ver,  I  fliall  only  obferve,  that  though 
they  all  go  by  the  name  of  conjunRions^ 
fome  of  them  connefi^  by  disjoining^  not  by 
joining. 

The  Greek  language  abounds  more  in 
conjundlions  than  any  language  I  know ; 
and  particularly  it  has  two  that  no  other 
language,  which  1  know,  has,  I  mean,  /ei* 
and  li.  They  are  commonly  reckoned  of 
that  fpecies  of  conjiui<5lions,  called  adver^ 

fativc^ 
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Jative.    But  it  is  only  difference  they  mark,  C.  14. 
not  oppofition ;  and  the  fjn^  that  precedes,  ^'^'^'^^ 
as  it  always  does,  does  no  more  than  let 
you  know  th?it  fomething  different  is  to 
follow,  but  wliich  has  a  connedlion  with 
what  went  before.     The  Greeks  too  have 
many  particles,  which  appear  to  a  perfon 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  language  to 
be  mere  expletives.     But  they  are  not  fo.j 
for  many  of  them  not  only  connedl  the 
fpeech,  butalfo  give  an  emphafis  and  figni- 
ficancy  to  it,  which  it  would  not  other- 
wife  have.     Of  this  kind  are  h  and  71,  of 
which  laft  it  is  very  difiScult  to  afcertain 
the  precife  meaning  :   but  it  certainly  has 
a  meaning ;   and  a  man  much  converfant 
in  the  Attic  writers  will  defiderate  it,  if 
it  be  any  where  wanting.      And  accor- 
dingly H.  Stephen  has  often  fupplied  it, 
vhere,  in  the  MS,  it  has  fallen  out. 

This  abundance  of  conjun(5lions  and  par- 
ticles is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greateft* 
beauties  of  the  Greek  language  ;  for  they 
make  what  goes  before  refer  to  what  fol- 
lows, as  well  as  what  follows,  to  what  goes 
before,  and  fo  ^ake  the  fentence  perfedlly 
clofe  and  compadl,  giving  to  the  words 
the  fame  connedtion  that  there  is  in  the 
Z  2  thought,^ 
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C.  14,  thought,  and  making  the  ftyle  to  flow  like 
^""'"^^"^  a  ftream  in  one  continued  tenor,  without 
any  flop  or  interruption.  For  I  ajn  fo  far 
from  thinking  that  that  disjointed  compo- 
fition,  and  fliort  cut  of  ftyle^  which  is  iq 
much  in  fafhion  at  prefent,  and  of  which 
Tacitus,  among  the  antients,  is  the  great 
model,  i§  a  beauty,  that  I  am  of  opinioQ 
it  is  the  affedlatioa  of  a  deformity  ;  nor  is 
there,  in  my  apprehenfion,  any  thing 
that  more  disfigures  a  ftyle,  or  makes  it 
more  ofFenfive  to  a  man  of  true  tafte  and 
judgement  in  writing.  The  antients  knew 
it  as  well  as  we  do,  and  pradlifed  it  when 
it  was  proper;  but  there  is  no  example  of 
any  writer  in  a  good  age,  or  indeed  of  any 
writer  at  all,  compofing  a  whole  work' 
in  that  ftyle,  before  Tacitus  :  but  of  this 
I  flxall  fpeak  more  hereafter.  I  fliall  only 
add  at  prefent,  that  one  of  the  greateft  diffi- 
culties of  compofing  in  Englifli  appears  to 
jne  to  be  the  want  of  fuch  conne6:ing  par- 
ticles as  the  Grei^ks  have.  We  fee  how^ 
ever  that  the  older  writers  in  Englifli, 
fuch  as  Milton  and  Lord  Clarendon,  have 
pretty  well  fupplied  that  defed,  and  witlj 
fuch  copulatives  as  they  had,  have  mad? 
a  ftyle  flowing  enough,  and  agreeable  both 
%p  the  ear  and  the  undcrftanding.    J^or  do 
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J  know  any  thing  in  which  they  deferve  €.14^ 
^ore  to  be  imitated  by  the  Uter  writers.       ^^-"'vv 

The  only  part  of  fpeech  that  remains  to 
be  treated  of  is,  what  the  Latin  grammai- 
rians  have  added,  in  place  of  the  Greek 
article,  viz.  the  interjedlion  j  as  to  which 
I  Ihall  only  make  an  obfervation  or  two. 
And  in  the  jirjl  place,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  it  exprefles  one  of  the  two  things 
which  I  have  faid  ard  efTential  to  the  verb, 
namely,  the  energy  or  affedlion  of  the  mind 
of  him  who  ufes  it :  but  it  differs  from 
the  affe<5Hon  expreffed  by  the  verb  in  this, 
that  it  expreffes  only  pajfton  ;  for  it  is  the 
cxpreflion  of  joy,  grief,  furprife,  or  fucH 
Jike  paflion. 

^dljy  The  interjedlions  may  be  confidered 
^  remains  of  the  moft  anti^nt  language  a- 
mong  men,  that  by  which  they  exprefled 
their  feelings,  not  their  ideas.  They  are 
therefore  the  verba  that  Horace  fpeaks  of, 
^  ufed  by  the  firft  men  who  fpoke, 

^ihus  voces  fenfufque  notarentj 

and  were  prior  to  Tiamesy  which  could  on^* 
ly  come  after  ideas  were  formed  of  things^ 
And  the  indeclinable  words  in  every  lanr 
guage,  may  be  confiderqd  as  Ircmains  of  the 

antient 
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C.  14.  antient  languages  without  art ;  for  the  de- 
clenfion  of  words  is  a  thing  of  art,  which 
was  not  pradlifed  by  the  firft  men  who 

fpoke. And  fo  much  for  the  divifion 

of  words  into  parts  of  fpeech. 


CHAP.        XV. 

Divifion  of  ivords  into  primitive  and  de-^ 
rivative. — Defefl  of  our  modem  languages 
in  point  of  etymology. — Excellency  of  the 
Greek  in  that  point. — The  ivhole  Greek 
language  derived  from  five,  combinations  of 
voivels  in  duads. 


C.  I  c.  A  N'other  divifion  of  words  confidered  as 
^•^'VN^  ijL  fignificant,  is  into  original  and  deri^ 
vative.  What  derivation,  compofition, 
and  fledlipn  are,  I  have  defined  in  the  firft 
chapter  of  this  book,  and  I  have  there 
fliewn  th^t  they  are  the  tjbree  great  artifices 
of  language.  Of  fledlion  I  have  already 
tieated  at  pretty  great  length,  under  the 
article  of  the  noun  and  the  verb ;  and  I  am 
now  to  fpeak  of  derivation  and  compofi- 
tion,  both  which  I  fliall  include  imder  the 
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name  of  derivation;   the   only  diflF?rence  C.  i5# 
betwixt  the  two  being,  that  the  derivative 
word  has  only  one  parent,   whereas  the 
compounded  word  has  two. 

A  language  that  has  no  roots  or  derivation 
at  all,  which  is  the  cafe,  as  has  been  fliewn, 
of  the  barbarous  languages,  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  be  very  imperfedl.  And  on  the 
other  hand  a  language  that  has  not  only 
derivation,  but  all  its  roots  within  itfelf, 
and  of  its  own  growth,  is  undoubtedly, 
in  that  refpedi  at  leaft,  a  mod  perfedl  lan- 
guage. Now  of  all  the  languages  that  I 
know,  the  Greek  is  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  other  refpedls,  the  moft  complete. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  furprifed, 
that  in  a  work  fuch  as  this,  upon  univer- 
lal  grammar,  I  ftiould  refer  fo  often  to  the 
ule  of  any  particular  language.  But  he 
fhould  confider,  that  my  chief  purpofe  in 
this  grammatical  part  of  .my  work,  is  to 
obferve  what  is  moft  perfeft  in  the  art, 
and  what  conlequently  was  of  moft  diffi- 
cult invention.  Now,  as  I  am  not  able 
from  theory  merely,  and  a  priori^  to  form 
the  idea  of  a  perfedl  language,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  feek  for  it  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek.   What  mei>  of  fuperior  genius  may 

do 
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C.  15.  da  in  fuch  fpccnlations,  I  cannot  tell ;  buf 
^^'^'^'^^  I  know  well,  that  ordinary  men,  withotitthrf 
ftudy  of  fome  model  of  th^  kind,  wouW  be 
as  unable  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  perfcft 
knguage,  as  to  form  a  high  tafte  in  other 
arts,  fuch  as  Iculpture  and  painting,  with- 
out having  feen  the  beft  works  of  thofi? 
kinds  that  are  to  be  found.     It  would  h€ 
doing  injuftice  to   thofe  (uperior  minds, 
who  have  in  themfelves  the  ftandard  of 
perfedion  in  all  the  arts,  to  judge  of  them 
by  myfelf ;   but  I  am  confident  that  my  i** 
dea  of  perfedion  in  language  would  have 
been    ridiculoufly    imperfect,     if    I    had 
known  no  other  language  than  the  moderit 
languages  g£  Europe.     It  therefore  deierves 
to  be  confidered,    whether   it  were    not 
Worth  the  while  of  a  curious  man,   and  a 
lover  of  knowledge,  but  who  like  me  is  ob-' 
Hged  to  look  abroad  for  patterns  of  pcr- 
fedlion,    to  make  a   ftudy  of  the  Greek 
language,  if  it  were  for  no  other  reafon, 
but  to  difcover  what  is  moft  pcrfed  in  the 
moft  curious,  as  well  as  moft  ufefiil,  art  a- 
mong  men. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  modern 
languages,  and  particularly  our  Englifli, 
is  more  defeiStive  than  in  this  matter  of  e- 
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tymologYi  of  which  we  are  iwwtneiting;  C,  15* 
for  in  Engliih  wc  have  the  roots  of  our  ^-''^'^^ 
words  fcattered  through  difiercnt  langua- 
ges, being  either  in  the  old  Teutonic  or 
Gothic,  which  we  do  not  underfland,  or 
in  other  languages  of  Europe,  fuch  as  the 
French  or  Italian,  or  laftly  in  Greek  and 
Latin ;  whereas  the  Greek,  as  I  will  en- 
deavour to  fhow,  is  complete  in  itfelf,  and 
has  all  its  words  of  its  own  growth. 

That  there  is  a  wonderful  generation  of 
words  in  Greek,  no  body  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  language  can  deny.  The 
verb  is  among  them  the  moft  prolific 
part  of  fpeech ;  for  verbs  not  only  beget 
verbs,  of  which  I  have  given  fome  fpeci*- 
mens  in  a  preceding  note,  but  alfo 
nouns  and  adjectives  without  number, 
which  are  produced  not  only  from  differ- 
ent tenfes  of  the  verb,  but  from  different 
perfons  of  the  fame  tenfe.  Thus  from  the 
preter-perfedl  paffive  wiTrotn/Aon,  of  the  verb 
woiiQ,  are  derived  three  nouns ;  one  from  the 
firft  perfon,  9roin/*a ;  another  from  the  fe- 
cond,  viz.  ^roivric ;  and  a  third  from  the 
third  perfon,  viz.  woinrni*  And  in  like  man- 
ner we  have  from  Trfwvtt,  wfctyuct,  ^fcfS^Kt 
and  wf(viTfti>,  and  many  fuch,  all  formed 

Vol.  II.  A  a  by 
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C.  15.  by  the  iame  rule,  and  with  the  fame  fig- 
K.y^y^u  nifieation,  according  to  the  different  perfons 
of  the  tenfe  from  whence  they  are  derived : 
For  what  is  derived  from  the  firft  perfon, 
denotes  the  effedl  of  the  adlion,  or  the 
work  performed  by  it ;  what  comes  from 
the  fecond,  the  adl  itfejf,  or  the  operation 
of  the  agent ;  and  what  comes  from  the 
third,  the  adlor  or  agent.  And  not  only 
do  verbal  nouns  come  from  this  tenfe,  but 
alfo  verbd  adje(5lives.  Thus  from  the  third 
perfon  of  the  perfe<5l  paffive  of  the  two 
verbs  above  mentioned,  come  Tr^iftroc  and 
wyajtroc,  denoting  fomething  that  may  be 
done,  or  may  be  the  fubjeift  of  adion; 
and  with  the  addition  of  another  termina- 
tion, viz,  -/xoc,  they  denote  that  which  by 
its  nature  is  fit  to  a(5l ;  for  fuch  is  rfie 
meaning  of  the  verbals  tromtKoc  and  ^faK^^ 
.  %H  f.  And  from  the  fecond  perfon  of 
this  tenfe,  in  fbme  verbs,  is  derived  an* 


•  Ariftotle,  in  his  ufc  of  thcfc  two  verbs,  has  made  ^ 
nice  philofbphical  diftindtion  betwixt  thorn ;  for  woum  ho 
ufes  CO  denote  an  adion  which  produces  works  that  re<- 
main  after  the  adion  is  p^d  ;  whereas  ^^futv^  denotes  aix 
adlion  that  ends  in  the  energy,  and  leaves  nothing  be- 
hind it.  This  diflinflion  I  mentioned  before  in  ezplam- 
Ing  the  uft  of  the  pretcr-pcrfe^  tenft. 
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other  adjedlive  of  different  fignification  j  C*  i^. 
as,  e.  g.  from  SiCtaxrai,  the  fecond  perfon  of  ^'^'^^^^ 
the  pcrfe<5t  paflive  of  f /w,  is  derived  CiQ<njiioc, 
which  lignifies  having  in  itfelf  the  princi-* 
pie  of  life  a^u^  non  potentiA ;   vsrhereas  the 
verbals  in  -/Jtor  denote  only  that  the  princi- 
ple is  in  the  thing  potentid^  non  a8u.     So 
tjiat  YTt  have  derived  from  one  tenfe  of 
this  verb  f  «><» ;  firft  the  participle  Qi^K^fA^voK,. 
fignifying  what  has  been  lived  ;  then  C/w- 
r<?c,  fignifying  what  may  be  Hved,  or  what 
falls  imder  the  category  of  being  lived ; 
3dly,  CiQTiKOf,  what  may  live,   or  has  the 
principle  of  life  in  it  potentially  ;  and  la(W 
ly  Suaatfiioi,  that  which  has  a<5lually  Hfe  in 
it :  and  there  is,  befides  all  thefe,  the  pre- 
ient  participle  of  the  paflive  voice  Qntfjufo^^ 
fignifying  what  we  can  hardly  exprefs  in 
Engliih,  even  by  a  circumlocution ;   for 
it  denotes  that  which  is  in  the  adt  of  be- 
ing lived  at  the  time  we  fpeak.     And  thus 
thele  feveral  participles  and  verbals,  deri- 
ved regularly  from  the  fame  part  of  the 
verb,  exprefs  this  principle  of  life,  confi- 
dered  either  aifliv^ly  or  pafliyely,  and  each* 
of  thefe  either  a&u  or  potentid.     So  fruit- 
ftd  is  the  verb  in  Greek,  and  fuch  is  the 
A  a  2  philo- 
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C  15.  pbilofopKical  accuracy  of  exprdHon  in  diac 
language. 

This   fo  copious  derivation  from  the 
verb  in  Greek,  naturally  leads  one  to  fii- 
fpedl  that  it  is  the  parent  word  of  the  whole 
language ;  and  indeed  I  believe  that  to  be 
the  fa<5t.     For  I  do  not  know  tixat  it  can  be 
certainly  Ihewn  that  there  is  any  one  word 
that  is  undoubtedly  a  primitive,  which  id 
not  a  verb,  I  mean  a  verb  in  the  ftridker 
fenfe,  and  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 
By  this  the  candid  reader  will  not  under- 
ftand  that  I  mean  to  fay,  that  prepc^tions^ 
conjunctions,  and  fiich  like  words,  which 
are  rather  the  pegs  and  nails  that  faften 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  language  together, 
than  the  language  itfelf,  are  derived  from 
verbs,   or  are  derivatives  of  any  kind} 
but  he  will  underftand,  that  I  mean  the 
the  names  of  things,  which  are  properly 
the  words  of  a  language.     One  thing  is 
certain,   that  many  nouns,  in  our  com- 
mon didlionaries,  are  fet  down  as  primi- 
tives,   which    are-  undoubtedly    derived 
from  verbs  *.     And  not  only  are  vrord« 

of 

•  Thus  f^of,  metus^  is  fet  down  in  H.  Stephens's  Lexi- 
con as  a  primitive ;  whereas  mod  certainly  it  is  a  dcriva- 
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of  two  or  more  fylkbla  fir  derived,  but  C.  15. 
even  monofyllables  of  two  or  three  letters,  ^^'"^'^^ 
which  one  ihould  think  would  be  primi* 
tives,  if  there  were  any  fnch  in  the  Ian* 
guage* 

And  not  only  does  the  fa6t  appear  to  be 
fo,  but  there  is  good  reafon  why  it  ihoidd 
be  fo;  fornnleis  we  believe  that  namet 
were  impoied  upon  things  arbitrarily  and 


tive,  as  I  had  occafion  to  obferve  before,  from  the  old 
Homeric  word  ^c»  or  fcCo^f,  the  perfed  middle  of  which 
M  «f^«.  In  like  manner  ifcptacf  cur/ms,  ts  commoaJf  ac* 
counted  a  primitive,  and  yet  it  is  nK)(l  certainly  derived 
from  the  old  word  ^^i^,  curra.  The  Ivord  irax»c,  firs^ 
M  alio  firom  r«iLx«,  quath^  the  way  in  which  lots  were 
antientljT  drawn,  as  wc  learn  fronci  Homer,  Illsul,  3^ 
T.  316.     In  the  fame  way  o<rvt>c,  occulm^  as  Euiiatfaios 

tells  us,  IS  from  mrcr»,  vide& ;  <rfof ,  falvust  from  ro«,  con* 
ftrvot  or  /ahum  fitch.  And  for  the  £in>e  reafon  fiA»c,  a»      ^ 

micuSf  is  from  |»x^,  am§.  And  itismoft  ceruin,  that  the 

number  of  verbal  nouns  is  very  much  greater  than  b 

commonly  imagined. 

*  Thus  a|*,  a  name  £or  zn  eating  *morm^  is  derived 
from  \xrQ^  l^do  or  confumo ;  ^y  vultus,  fron)  oirrm  or  or^'  \ 
rpjucR,  video  :  fou,  /«^f  from  fao,  luceo  ;  rrw^,  a  harcy 
.from  tmtvtnat  paveo  ;  utJ^^  an  adverb,  denoting  what  if 
done  or  fuffered  by  the  heel,  from  xmyoy  defino  ;  and  rwr* 
pesy  is  for  the  fame  reafon  derived  from  ratw,  a  word  of 
like  (ignificatlon  ;  and  yif,  terra ^  a  Shorter  word  than 
any  of  them,  is  from  >a«>,  gigno^  an  old  verb  prefenrecl 
to  us  in  Homer,  from  whence  yam$  and  by  contradion  >%, 


capricioufly, 
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C  15.  capricioufly,  which  cannot  have  been  tho 
^^''"^^"^  cafe  if  the  language  was  the  work  of  art^ 
we  muft  fuppofe  that  they  were  f^med 
with  fome  view  to  the  nature  of  the  things^. 
Now  how  do  we  know  the  nature  of  any 
thing,  but  from  what  it  adls  or  what  it 
fuffers ;  for  adtion  and  paflion  are  obvious 
to  the  fenfe,  whereas  powers  and  faculties^ 
and  what  conftitutes  the  eflence  of  things^ 
^    2fre  hidden  qualities,  which  are  no  other- 
wife  manifefted,    but  by   thofe  outward 
effedb.    It  was  therefore  very  natural,  and 
indeed  it  was  neceflary,  thlt  men,  if  they 
followed  a  rule  at  all  in  the  impofition  of 
names,    fhould   denominate   things  from 
what  they  ikw  of  their  operations,     Per^ 
ceiving,  for  example,  an  animal  very  ti- 
morous, and  that  was  apt  to  crouch  and 
fquat,  and  in  that  way  to  hide  itfelf,  was 
it  not  very  natural  to  denominate  fuch  an 
animal,  from  a  verb  which  fignified  the 
aiSlion  of  crouching  or  hiding  ?  and  this 
is  the  etymology,  as  I  have  obferved,  of 
the  old  Greek  word  for  a  hare.     In  like 
manner,  obferving  a  little  infecft  that  con- 
fumed  wood,    it  was   very   natural   that 
they  fhould  denominate  this  infedl  from 
the  verb  fignifying  to  cmfume^  which  is 

the 
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the  etymology  of  the  Greek  word  above  C.  15. 
mentioned,  denoting  fuch  an  eating  worm :  ^"^""^^^ 
And  the  name  of  our  own  fpecies  is  deri- 
ved from  the  a^lion  of  looking  upwards  *, 
In  like  manner,  the  names  of  the  ele- 
ments are  derived  from  verbs  that  de- 
note their  operations,  and  the  efieds  they 
produce  f. 

And  by  this  way  of  giving  names  to 
things,  the  artificers  of  language  appear 
to  me  to  have  followed  the  6rder  of  na- 
ture, and  of  the  invention  of  language ; 
4br  the  firft  words  that  men  ufed,  wheA 
they  began  to  fpeak,  were  certainly  words 
denoting  a<flions  and  feeUngs, 

^ibus  voces  fcnfufque  notarent^ 

For  to  communicate  to  one  another  their 
feelings,  or  their  operations,  was  the  firft 
life  they  had  for  language  ;  and  what  in 
all  probability  give  birth  to  the  invention, 
as  I  have  fliewn  in  the  proper  place. 

This  fyftem  will  no  doubt  appear  extra- 
ordinary   to    the    yoimg    fcholar,    who 

f  Thus  Smf  is  from  ^1  ihf  from  J»,  ymm  from  ycm*  A4 
to  «vp,  it  isy  as  Plato  informs  us>  not  a  Greek  but  a 
Fhrygtan  word. 
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C.  If.  knows  no  more  of  the  Greek  than  what 
^^^'^^^  is  contained  in  the  ccmimon  grammars 
and  dictionaries ;  but  it  will  not  furprife 
thofe  who  have  fhidied  imiverfal  grammar^ 
and  have  a  more  general  knowledge  df 
languages ;  and  particularly  thofe  who  arc 
jicquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  and  other  o- 
riental  languages,  will  think  this  fchcmic 
of  derivation  not  at  all  extraordinary  •  for 
it  feeing  now  to  be  a  point  agreed  among 
^U  the  Ifamed  in  the  Hebrew,  that  the 
roots  of  it  are  all  verbs  ;  and  if  it  be  true 
that  there  is  fuch  a  connection,  as  I  fup^ 
pole,  betwixt  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek, 
it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  fyftems  of 
the  two  languages  Ihould  agree  in  this 
fundamental  point,  however  much  they 
may  differ  in  other  particulars. 

But  how  far  is  this  etymology  to  be 
carried?  We  have  fe^n  that  verbs,  as 
vrell  as  HouB^,  are  derived  from  verbs. 
Where  then  fhall  we  ftop,  and  by  what 
xule  ihall  we  determine  that  fuch  a 
verb  is  the  radical  verb,  and  that  the 
etymology  goes  no  further?  This  is  a 
matter  of  moft  curious  fpeculation;  and  I 
have  formed  a  lyftenl  upon  this  fubjcd, 
by  which  I  derive  the  whole  Greek  lan- 
guage 
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guage  from  combinations  in  diiads  of  the  G.  I5» 
'  i»  with  the  other  five  vowels  «,  t,  1,  #,  v, 
the  «  always  being  laft ;  fo  that  *«,  £«,  /«,  ©«, 
v<»,  are  the  radical  founds  from  which  the 
whole  Greek  language,  various   and  co- 
pious as  it  is,  may  be  deduced^   Thefe  du- 
ads    are    themfelves    roots    properly    fo 
called,  that  is,  words  lignificant  j  and  with 
the  addition  of  other  vowels  prefixed,  and 
of  confonants,  each  in  its  order,  form  all 
the  roots  of  the  language.     But  as  the  ex- 
plaining this  hypothefis,    and   anfwering 
the  objedBons  which  naturally  occur  to  it, 
would  lead  me  into  a  greater  detail  of  the 
ftrudhire  of  a  particular  language,  than  is 
fuitable  to  a  work  upon  imiverfal  gram- 
mar, I  have  thrown  what  I  have  to  fay 
upon  the  fubjedt  into  a  diflertation  by  it- 
felf  *,  annexed  to  this  volume,  which  the 
reader    learned    in    the   Greek    language 
may  read  if  he  think  proper.    I  will  there- 
fore proceed  to  a  more  noble,  as  well  ad 
more  curious  fpeculation,  of  which  I  gave 
a  hint  in  the  beginning  of  this  work, 
namely,  to  inquire,  whether  words  can  in 
any  fenfe  be  faid  to  be  natural  expreflioni 

*  Se6  DiiTertatioQ  i. 
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G.  15.  of  ideas,  or  whether  they  be  not  merely 


V^<Vs^ 


artificial  iigns,  and  from  inftitution,  not 
from  nature. 


CHAP.        XVI. 

Whether  nvords  are  by  nature  Jignificant^  or 
only  by  inftitution. — The  arguments  Jiated 
upon  both  fides. — Concluftony  That  the  pri-- 
mitive  ivords  of  a  language  have  not  any 
natural  refemblance  to  the  things  exprejfed 
by  thenty  but  in  perfe6l  languages  nvere 
framed  ivith  a  view  to  derivation  and  in* 
Jle^ion. 


V-OTN-^ 


C.  16.  TN  all  languages  of  art,  there  is  a  certain 
X  number  of  words,  for  the  fignification 
of  which  we  can  account,  1  mean  deriva- 
tives ;  and  the  more  perfedl  a  language  is^ 
the  greater  number  there  is  of  thele,  and 
the  fewer  roots.  In  the  preceding  chapter 
I  have  faid,  that  the  Greek  language  is  fa 
perfecft  in  this  relpedl,  that  its  etymology 
may  be  carried  back  to  five  duads  of 
vowels,  wliich  are  roots  themfelves,  and 
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by  compofition  with  other  vowels,  and  C.  16. 
with  fingle  confonants,  form  all  the  roots  ^'"'^^'^^ 
of  the  language.  With  refpedl  therefore 
to  far  the  greater  part  of  this  language, 
we  are  able  to  give  a  rational  account  of  the 
fignification  of  the  words ;  but  the  queftion 
now  before  us  is.  Whether  the  etymology 
can  be  carried  ahy  further  back,  and  whe- 
ther any  fatisfying  account  can  be  given, 
why  thofe  roots  fignify  the  things  they 
are  ufed  to  denote,  and  no  other ;  or 
whether  they  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
figns  of  arbitrary  inftitution  ? 

Upon  this  fb  curious  fubjeft,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  in  any  antient  au- 
thor, fo  far  as  I  know,  except  what  Plato 
has  left  us  in  the  CratyluSy  and  what  we 
have  from  an  author  not  fo  well  known, 
viz.  Amtnonius  Hemieiasy  a  philolbpher  of 
later  times,  in  his  commentary  upon  Ari- 
ftotle's  book  of  Interpretation.  But  this 
lad  author  has  done  little  more  than  to 
ftate  the  queftion,  and  explain  the  terms 
of  it  *.  There  is  a  modem  author  that 
has  enlarged  a  great  deal  more  upon  the 
fubgeft,  I  mean  the  French  author  of  the 
Mechanifm  of  Language,  but  from  whom 

•  Foi.  28. 
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C.  16.  1  confefe  I  have  not  received  much  in- 
ftrudlion.  It  is  therefore  from  Plato  only 
that  I  have  got  any  lights  upon  this  fub- 
je<ft,  who  has  certainly  faid  a  great  many 
ingenious  things  upon  it;  and  as  the  Ha- 
UcamaflSian  informs  us  *,  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  firft  that  treated  the  fubjedt  of 
etymology. 

In  this  dialogue  he  introduces  two  per- 
fonages,  Cratylus^  from  whom  the  dia- 
logue has  its  name,  and  Hermogenes^  who 
differed  very  much  in  their  opinions ;  Cra- 
tylus  maintaining,  that  the  names  of  things 
are  all  from  nature,  (and  this  we  are  told 
by  Ammonius,  in  the  above-quoted  paf- 
fage,  and  by  Proclus  in  the  commentary 
which  is  afcribed  to  him  upon  this  dia- 
logue t,  was  the  opinion  of  Heraclitus  the 

philqfopher)  i 

i  f  This  commentary  Is  not  pHnted  ;  but  I  bad  the  nft 
of  a  manufcript  of  it  from  the  college  of  GJafgow.  It  is 
one  of  thofe  manufcripts  that  was  brought  not  long  ago 
from  a  religious  houfc  upon  Mount  Athos.  by  Mr  Af- 
quieu»  an  Englilh  gentleman  of  learning  and  curiofity. 
It  is  not  written  by  Proclus  himfelf»  but  appears  to  have 
been  taken  down,  either  from  his  mouth,  or  rather,  I 
think,  compofed  from  memory,  by  one  of  his  fcholars, 
itrbo  fecms  to  have  been  a  ChrifUao.    It  i$«  I  think,  a 
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philofopher) ;  Hennogen^,  on  the  other  C.  i6» 
hand,  maintaining,  that  the  names,  of  ^^'"^^'^ 
things  were  all  from  cuftom  and  arbitrary 
inftitution,  and  that  men  might  agree  to 
give  what  names  to  thirtgs  they  pleafed^ 
Betwixt  thefe  two  Socrates  is  chofen  um- 
pire, and  it  is  from  his  mouth,  aS  it  com- 
monly happens  in  thofe  dialogues,  that 
Plato  delivers  his  own  fentiments.  The 
dialogue  is  wrought  up  with  wonderful 
art,  and  all  the  beauty  poflible  of  ftyle  and 
compoiition.  The  character  of  Socrates, 
who  pretended  to  know  nothing,  is  finely 
kept  up  in  it  j  for  when  he  becomes  ety^ 
mologift,  and  gives  the  origin  of  the  names 
of  fo  many  things  divine  and  human, 
he  fays  he  had  catched  infpiration  from 
Euthyphron,  an  enthufiaft  of  thofe  times, 
with  whom  he  had  converfed  that  morn- 
ing. But  notwithflanding  this  infpiration, 
the  dialogue  concludes  fceptically  as  to  the 


piece  of  very  little  value,  if  the  MS  were  more,  pcrfc^, 
or  more  corrcd,  than  it  appears  to  be  from  the  copy  of 
it  which  I  have  ufed ;  for  it  is  full  of  the  myllicilba  of 
the  Platonic  philofophy;  upon  which  his  followers  of 
thofe  times  improved  fo  much,  that  they  appear  to  me 
to  have  made  it  little  i>iore  intelligible  than  the  writings 
of  ^acob  Bebmcn,  or  any  other  modern  mjdic. 
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C.  16.  queftion  in  difpute  betwixt  the  parties ;  for 
^'^^^^"^  Socrates  firft  refutes  Hermogenes,  and  then 
Cratylus.     Nor  does  he  feem  to  aver  any- 
thing pofitively,  except  that  the  nature  of 
things  was  not  to  be  learned  from  names, 
as  Cratylus  alTerted,   but  from  the  things 
themfelves,  nor  thefe  again  but  from  ideas. 
So  that  Plato  here,  and  almoft  every  where 
elfe  through  his  works,  contrives  to  intro- 
duce his  favourite  do<5lrine  of  ideas,  with 
which  he  concludes  this  dialogue.     The 
later  Platonifts  however,  fuch  as  Proclus, 
nciaintained  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  Plato, 
that  the  names  of  things  were  from  nature ; 
and  upon  this  fubjedl  they  difputed  with 
the  followers  of  Ariftotle,  who,  in  his  book 
of  Imerpretation,  fays  very  fliortly,  but  very 
politively,  that  names  were  given  to  things 
by  convention   or  agreement,    and    that 
none  of  them  is  from  nature,   but  that 
they  are  mere  fymbols,  and  not  natural 
iigns.     Ammonius  endeavours  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  things,  to  reconcile 
thefe  two  philofophers.      For  I  obferve, 
that  at  that  time,  and  long  before  that 
time,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Ammo- 
nius Saccas  of  Alexandria,  the  mafter  of 
Plotinus,  the  fafliionable  opinion  among 
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philofophers  was,  that  the  philofophy  of  C.  16. 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  was  the  iamc.     But  in 
later  times,  and  after  the  days  of  Proclus, 
the  breach  betwixt  theie  two  fchools  was 
very  much  widened ;  and  as  far  down  as 
the  taking  of  Ck>nftantinople  by  the  Turks, 
we  have  Gemiflius  Pletho,  and  Georgius 
frapezuntius,  fiercely  difputing  with  one 
another,  the  one  in  behalf  of  Plato  againfl: 
Ariftotle,  and  the  other  in  behalf  of  Ari- 
ftotle againft  Plato.     As  to  my  own  opi- 
nion, I  think  it  is  evident,  that  though  in 
many  things  they  agreed,  for  which  rea- 
fbn  I  think  the  ftudy  of  their  two  philoib- 
phies  fhoiild  never  be  feparated,  yet  they 
dififered  in  fome  things,   particularly  on 
the  fubje6t  of  ideas ;   and  on  this  fubjeft 
too,  if  it  be  true,  that  Plato  really  believed 
that  the  names  of  things  were  from  nature, 
not  from  inftitution. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  before  we 
proceed  farther  in  this  queftion,  is  to  ftatc 
it  fairly,  and  to  explain  what  is  meant, 
by  faying  that  the  names  of  things  are 
frx)m  nature. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  evident, 
that  names  are  not  the  workmanfhip  of 
nature;   for  though  we  fliould  fuppofe, 
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C.  1 6.  contrary  to  ^^at  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  men  have  from  nature  the  fa- 
culty of  fpeech,  ftill  the  names  would  be 
impofed  by  men,  and  not  the  operation 
of  nature.     Nor  is  this   the   meaning  of 
Cratylus  in  Plato,  though  I  perceive  that 
Ammonius  afcribes  this  meaning  to  him  *. 
But  what  he  maintains  is,  that  men  in 
impofing  thofe  names,    had  a  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  fignified  by  them, 
and  framed  them  fo  as  by  their  found 'to 
exprefs  it.     The  ftate  therefore  of  die  que- 
ftion,  as  treated  by  Plato,  is.  Whether  the 
nature  of  the  things  is  any  way  exprefled 
by  the  names  given  to  them,  and  whether 
that  was  the  rule  followed  by  men  in  im- 
pofing fuch  names  ? 

But  there  appears  to  be  a  queftion  pre- 

•  Atnmon,  ntp\  Ipfunmct  foL  29.  where  he  makes  Cra- 
tylus fay,  that  names  are  the  workmanfhip  of  nature,  hf 
lu^ynfULta  r«r  fo(n»( ;  that  every  name  is  by  nature  ap- 
pointed for  every  thing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  each 
fenfe  is  fitted  for  its  proper  objed ;  and  that  names  are 
not  artificial  likeneffes  of  things,  but  natural,  fuch  as 
fliadows,  and  the  appearances  of  things  in  water. 
This  miftake  of  fo  excellent  a  commentator,  and  who 
was  the  inftruftor  of  two  other  very  good  commentators, 
viz.  SimpUeiui  and  Joban,  Philoponus^  liicws  that  nothing 
can  be  trufled  to  in  thofe  matters,  but  the  ortginal  au* 
thors  themfelves. 
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vious  to  this,  namely.  Whether  any  rule  C.  16.^ 
at  all  was  followed  in  the  impofition  of  ^^^^^^^ 
names ;  or  whether  it  was  not  an  adl  of 
tnere  fancy  and  arbitrary  will,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Hermogenes  ?  And  if  it 
can  be  Ihewn  that  men  did  follow  a  rule  in 
fhb  matter,  and  were  not  guided  by  mere 
chance  and  caprice,  it  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  inquire  what  rule  they  foUow- 
.  cd,  whether  that  fuppofcd  by  Cratylus,  or 
any  other. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this 
inquiry  belongs  only  to  the  languages  of 
art ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been 
faid  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work, 
that  Barbarians  follow  no  rule  at  all  in 
their  languages,  not  even  the  moft  com- 
mon rules  of  grammar,  far  lefs  can  we 
fuppofe  them  capable  of  fuch  a  refinement 
as  to  think  of  adapting  their  words  to  the 
nature  of  things.  Their  languages  are  fo 
artlefs,  that  they  have  not,  as  we  have 
feen,  either  compofition  or  derivation ; 
and  therefore,  whatever  connedlion  or 
relation  there  may  be  betwixt  the  things, 
there  is  none  at  all  betwixt  the  words  ex- 
prefCng  them,  fo  little  regard  had  tliey  to 
the  nature  of  things  in  the  impodng  of 

Vol.  II.  C  c  names. 
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C,  1 6.  names.  And  accordingly,  in  faifl,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  to  give  any 
reafon,  even  the  moft  vsrhimfical  or  capri- 
cious, why  any  of  their  long  vocal  words 
fliould  denote  one  thing  more  than  ano- 
ther :  Why,  e.  g.  Ihould  not  the  long  word 
which  I  mentioned  in  the  Efquiinaux  lan- 
guage, fignifying  little^  denote  muchy  or 
'vice  versA  ? 

Secondly y  It  may  be  alfo  obferved.  That 
even  with  refpe<5l  to  the  languages  of  art^ 
there  is  a  great  number  of  the  words,  of 
which  we  can  give  a  very  fatisfadory  ac- 
count, I  mean  derivative  and  compound 
words.  The  more  perfe(fl  a  language  is, 
as  I  obferved  before,  the  greater  number 
of  thefe  words  there  will  be  in  it,  and  the 
fewer  roots.  As  to  the  Greek,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  {hew  that  there  is  a  very 
fmall  number  of  roots.  In  other  langua- 
ges of  lefs  art,  the  number  no  doubt  will 
be  greater.  But  whether  the  number  be 
great  or  fmall,  it  is  plain  that  the  prefent 
queftion  only  relates  to  the  roots  of  every 
language.  And  accordingly,  to  that  ifliie 
the  difpute  betwixt  Cratylus  and  Hermo- 
genes  is  at  lad  brought  by  Plato  *. 

•  Ibid,  fag.  289. 
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The  precife  queftion  therefore  is,  Whe-  C.  16, 
ther  etymology  can  be  carried  any  farther  ^^''"^'"^ 
than  to  the  radical  words  of  a  language ; 
and  whether  it  will  go  the  length  of  the  e- 
lements  of  which  thole  words  are  compo- 
fed  ?  Whether,  in  fhort,  any  reafon  can 
be  given  why  fuch  and  fuch  elemental 
foimds,  combined  together  in  fuch  or 
fuch  an  order,  fliould  denote  fuch  and 
fuch  things,  and  no  other  ?  Or,  is  it  not 
more  probable,  that  the  artificers  of  lan- 
guage, after  having  carried  the  art  fo  far 
as  to  derive  from  a  few  words  all  the  o- 
ther  words  of  a  language,  gave  themfelves 
no  further  trouble,  but  abandoned  the  refl 
to  fancy  and  caprice  ? 

It  may  be  argued  in  fupport  of  this  lafl 
opinion.  That  there  are  certainly  many 
things  among  men  of  arbitrary  inftitution ; 
and  it  is  impoflible  to  maintain,  that  all 
the  figns  of  things  which  we  ufe,  are  na- 
tural figns,  and  not  fymbols^  that  is, 
marks  or  indications  of  things  by  conven- 
tion. Of  this  kind  are  fignals  at  fea  or 
land,  letters  in  ciphers,  and  other  ways 
that  men  have  devifed  of  communicating 
their  thoughts  to  one  another  when  at  a 
iiiftance. — ^That  even  the  copunon  letters 
C  c  2  of 
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C.  1 6.  of  the  alphabet,    can   be  accounted  no 
^"^^"^^^^  more  than  fymbols  for  fuch  or  Inch  ele- 
lemental  founds,  as  it  feems  impofllble  to 
give  any  rational  account  of  the  fonps  of 
the  feveral  letters,  or  to  render  a  reafou 
why  ay  [eg.)  fhould  not  (land  for  the  ele- 
mental found  exprefled  by  A,  or  vice  ixersd. 
And  with  refpedl  to  an  alphabet  of  another 
kind,  which  ftands  for  ideas^  and  not  the 
founds  exprefling  thofe  ideis,  I  mean  the 
Chinefe  alphabet,   Monf.  Freret,    a  moft 
learned  French  academician,  has  maintain-^ 
cd,  that  the  whole  Chinefe  chara6lers,  a-- 
mounting,  as  it  is  faid,  to  no  lefs  than 
eighty  thoufand,  are  nothing  more  than 
mere  fymbols  or  figns  of  arbitrary  infti- 
tution,  without  any  natural  refemblance 
to  the  things  they  exprefs  * ;  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  Arabian  or  rather  In-^ 
dian  ciphers,   (for  from  that  country  they 
came  originally).    Then  as  to  the  names  of 
the  letters,  it  is  obferved  by  Plato,  that  all 
the  Greek  alphabet  have  names,  fuch  as 
aljphay  betay  gammay  &c,  except  four,  viz. 
t,  V,  a,  and  ^,  which  are  expreifed  only  by 

•  See  his  difcourfe  on  the  principles  of  the  writlng*art| 
contained  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  A^ 
Ciwlcipy  of  ecUcs  L^ttrcs,  edit.  Arnfidod. 
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the  (bunds  of  the  kttei^  *.    Now,  why  C.  16, 
not  thefe  as  well  as  the  reft  ?  or  why  is  »  ""^^^^^ 
called  by  that  name,  and  not  by  any  o- 
thcr  ?   or  why  is  not  «  called  beta,  ov^  air 
pba  ?  Why  have  not  the  Latin  letters,  or 
our  letters,  names  as  well  as  the  Gredc  ? 
and  why  do  we  found  all  the  names  of 
the  confonants  in  Engliih  with  an  r,  and 
no  other  vowel,  except  the  r,  which  we 
ibmid  with  an  ^i  ?   And  to  jQiy  no  more  of 
the  marks  of  language  in  writing;  with 
refpedt  to  the  words  themfelves,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, that  00  accoimt  £an  be  givai  of 
the  names  of  numbers,  nor  of  prepofitions 
and  conjunctions.     And  if  every  thing 
muft  be  accouitted  for  in  language.  Why 
ihould  not  a  reafon  be  g^ven  for  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  infledtion  and  derivation  ? 
Why  is  not  the  genitive  put  for  the  dative, 
or  one  tenfe  of  a  verb  for  another  ?  Why 
ihould  not  the  derivative  ^•lu/^a  fhmd  for 
'irmrfiKf  or  vice  versd  ?  In  fhort,  as  it  muft 
be  admitted  that  no  account  can  be  given 
of  fbme  original  wwds  in  language,  the 
beft  way  feems  to  be  to  msdce  the  rule  ge- 
neral, that  every  original  word  is  of  ar- 
bitrary inflitutionu 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  faid.  That 

f  Cratyl.  pag,  271.  edit,  Ficini. 
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C.  1 6.  there  are  undoubtedly  many  things  among 
^'^"'"'^^^  men  altogether  arbitrary,  and  governed  by 
no  rule  or  reafon.     But  thefe  are  things 
^  that  are  not,  nor  cannot,  by  their  nature, 
be  comprehended,  in  any  art.      Of  this 
kind  are  fignals  at  fea  or  land,  letters  in  ci- 
phers, or  any  fuch  indicia^  or  marks  of  any 
thing  which  mull  be  regulated  by  the  pri- 
vate confent  and  agreement  of  parties,  not 
by  any  general  rule  founded  in  the  nature 
of  things,   like  matters  of  art,  otherwife 
they  would  not  ierve  the  purpofe.    Neither 
are  the  forms  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet a  proper  fubjedl  of  art.     The  analyfis 
of   language  into    its    elemental  founds, 
was  no  doubt  a  work,  and  a  great  work 
of  art ;   and  after  that  was  done,  it  was  an 
ingenious  thought  tq  think  of  noting  thofe 
elemental  founds  by  vifible  marks,   and 
of  fpeaking  in  that  way  to, the  eyes.     But 
here  the  art  ended ;  and  Theuth  the  E- 
gyptian,  or  whoever  elfe  it  was  that  in- 
vented the  writing  art,  was  at  liberty  to 
make  ufe  of  any  marks  he  pleafed  to  diP- 
tinguifli  the  diflferent  founds.     Nor  indeed 
.  was  this  a  matter  that  could,  by  its  nature, 
be  fubjefted  to  the  rules  of  art.     There 
might  however  have  been  fome  accidental 
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reafon  (as  it  feUom  happens  that  men  C.  16. 
aft  in  any  thing,  without  fome  kind  of 
reafon  to  determine  the  will  to  one  thing  ^ 
rather  than  another)  why  fuch  or  fuch  a 
figure  was  chofen  to  exprefs  fuch  or  fuch 
an  elemental  foimd.  And  there  is  a  learn- 
ed man  in  France  of  my  acquaintance 
Monf.de  Guignes,  who  was  writing  a 
book,  fome  years  ago,  to  prove,  that  the 
forms  of  the  Phenician  or  Hebrew  cha- 
rsL&crSy  were  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic,  which  expreffed  the  idea  de- 
noted by  the  word  that  was  formed  of 
thofe  charafters;  fo  that  the  charadlers 
were  the  difledlion,  as  it  were,  of  the  hie- 
roglyphic. And  as  to  what  Monf.  Freret 
fays  of  the  Chinefe  charaders,  it  is  a 
miftake,  which  has  been  correded  by  later 
information  from  that  country;  for  by 
comparing  the  more  antient  Chinefe  cha- 
raders  with  the  modem,  we  perceive 
that  the  former  were  truly  the  figns,  natu- 
ral or  allegorical,  of  the  things  they  ex- 
prefs ;  and  that  the  modem  are  thofe  an- 
tient charaders  abridged,  or  altered  in 
fuch  a  way,  as  every  thing  of  that  kmd  is 
in  a  long  courfe  of  time,  And  as  to  the 
Arabian  ciphers,  that  manner  of  nota- 
tion 
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C.  1 6.  tion  of  immbers,  is  no  dotibt  a  matter  of 
^■^'^^"^  great  art,  as  well  as  great  utiHty,  and  a 
moft  ingenious  contrivance,  trnknown  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.     But  the  figures 
of  the  ciphers  themfelves  were  a  matter 
entirely  of  fancy,  though  it  is  not  unlike- 
ly that  there  may  have  been  ibme  reafon, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  that  determined 
the  inventors  of  this  art  to  chufe  one  mark 
for  a  number,  rather  than  another.    And 
what  I  have  faid  of  written  language,  may 
be    faid    likewife    of    language    that    is 
fpoken,    namely,    that  though  it  be  an 
art,  and  the  greateft  I  think  of  all  arts ; 
yet  there  muft   neceffarily  belong   to   it 
things  of  arbitrary  choice,  that  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  art.    Such  are  the  names 
of  ideas  fo  abftraA  as  thofe  of  numbers ; 
and  fuch  muft  likewife  be  the  names  for 
thofe  pegs  or  nails  of  difcourfe,  that  we 
call  prepofitiansj   articles^    and  conjun^ions. 
But  where-ever  any  thing  belonging  to  an 
art  is  capable  of  being  fabjeded  to  rule, 
and  governed  by  certain  principles,  it  will 
xmdoubtedly  be  fo,  if  th6  art  is  perfedt, 
and  will  not  be  left  to  fancy  or  arbitrary 
will.     If  therefore  it  can  be  fliewn  why 
die  roots  of  any  language  fhoidd  be  ftich 

or 
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or  fuch  founds,  rather  than  others,  it  is  C.  16. 
evident,  that  if  this  language  be  a  complete  ^^^"^'^^ 
piece  of  art,  the  roots  of  it  will  be  of  that 
kind.  There  muft  have  been,  as  we  ob- 
ferved  before,  a  progrefs  in  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  in  other  arts  ;  nor  is  it 
poffible  that  it  could  have  been  invented 
all  at  once.  We  fee,  in  the  barbarous  lan- 
guages, the  beginnings  of  art :  feme  of 
them  have  fome  few  words  that  feem  to  be 
derived  from  others  of  like  fignification ; 
that  would  go  on  by  degrees,  till  at  lafl 
the  greateft  part  of  the  language  would 
become  derivative  or  compounded  words. 
Then  the  artifts,  we  may  prefume,.  would 
proceed  a  little  further,  and  try  whether 
the  fyftem  could  not  be  completed  by  a- 
bridging  ftill  more  the  number  of  roots  ; 
and  giving  a  certain  form  to  them,  fuch 
as  appeared  bed  fuited  to  the  nature  of 
things,  or  the  genius  of  the  language, 
and  fuch  as  would  anfwer  beft  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  tlie  language.  For  if  we  fee  that 
upon  any  fubje(5l  art  has  gone  very  far^ 
we  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  it  wiU  (lop 
ihort  till  the  whole  is  completed  :  e.  g. 
We  have  feen  how  far  art  has  gone  in  the 
formation  of  the  Greek  language,  parti- 
cularly in  that  part  of  it  refpei^ing  etymolo- 
VoL.  II.  D  d  gy 
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€•  1 6,  gy  and  derivation ;  we  are  informed  alfo,  that 
^"^^''^'^  the  art  of  the  Sanfcrit  or  Bramin  language 
has  gone  fo  far  as  to  make  roots  of  founds 
that  are  not  words  of  the  language,  nor  have 
any  precife  or  determinate  (ignification, 
but  only  denote  a  relation  of  one  kind  or 
another  to  fome  general  idea  *.  Now,  can 
we  fuppofe  that  the  artificers  of  fuch  Ian- 
guages  would  give  over,  like  men  wearied^ 
and  abandon  to  mere  fancy  or  whim  the 
choice  of  the  radical  founds,  if  any  rea- 
ion  could  be  given  why  one  kind  of  them 
is  more  proper  than  another  ?  I  there- 
fore think  it  probable,  that,  if  fuch 
reafon  can  be  ailigned,  it  was  followed 
and  made  the  rule  in  languages  (b  perfect 
as  the  Greek  or  Sanfcrit, 

The  next  inquiry  is,  what  reafon  we  can 
fuppofe  would  determine  the  artificers  in 
this  choice  of  roots.  And  firft,  is  there,  any 
thing  in  the  found  of  the  human  voice, 
that  can  exprefs  the  nature  of  the  things 
denoted  by  words  ?  This  is  averred  by 
Cratylus  in  Plato ;  and  it  is  his  opinion  wc 
are  now  to  examine,  after  having  firft  re- 
futed, according  to  Plato's  method,  the 
opinion  of  Hermogenes,  who  maintained, 

*  Sec  the  Jefuit  Dupon's  account  of  this  language  ia 
vol,  14.  of  Lfttrcs  €dif0ntcs  ct  curicufi^. 
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that  words  were  altogether  of  arbitrary  in-  C.  i6, 
ftitution. 

And,  firft,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  my 
hypothecs  of  the  roots  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage being  verbs,  as  thofe  of  the  Hebrew 
certainly  are,  favours  very  much  the  ar-^ 
gument  of  Cratylus*  For  as  it  is  by  cer* 
tain  adtions  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth 
that  articulation  is  performed,  it  is  natu- 
ral enough  to  (uppofe,  that  by  one  kind  of 
aAion  another  may  be  imitated,  or  in 
fome  way  exprefled  or  reprefented*  And 
upon  this  fubjedl  Plato  has  made  fbme  very 
ingenious  obiervations,  tending  to  ihew^ 
that  by  the  powers  of  the  letters,  diflferent 
kinds  o]f  motion  may  be  exprefled*  Thus 
he  fays,  that  by  the  confonant  r  is  ex- 
prefled any  quick  or  rough  motion ;  on 
the  contrary,  by  /  is  exprefled  a  foft  gliding 
motion.  What  is  fixed  and  prefled  is  ex- 
prefled by  the  confonants  d  and  / ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  what  is  fwoln,  pufied  up, 
or  windy,  is  denoted  by  the  hiflling  con- 
fonant fj  or  by  the  double  or  aipirated 
confonants,  fuch  as  f,  f ,  ^,  which  requi*- 
ring  a  great  deal  of  breath  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, are  fit  for  that  expreflion ;  and  all 
this  he  illufbrates  by  many  examples  from 
D  d  2  his 
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C.  1 6.  his  own  language  *.  And  if  the  reader 
wants  examples  from  other  languages,  he 
may  confult  the  vauthor  of  the  Mechanifm  of 
Language^  where  he  will  find  very  many 
inftances  from  difierent  languages,  parti- 
cularly with  refpecl  to  the  expreffion  of  the 
letters  /  and  r.  And  as  to  the  vowels, 
Plato  fays,  that  by  the  pofition  of  the  . 
mouth  in  the  pronunciation  of  them, 
the  figure  and  niugnitude  of  things  may 
be  expreffed  ;  as,  e.  g,  by  the  form  of  the 
mouth,  when  o  is  enunciated,  roundnefs 
may  be  denoted ;  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  a  is  pronounced,  what  is  ^wide  o^ 
fcned^  or  expanded^  or  in  general  great ^  may 
be  fignified ;  what  is  long  by  »f ;  and  what 
is  flender,  Iharp,  and  piercing,  by  i  f. 

Thefe  obfervations  of  Plato  are  certainly 
fo  far  true,  that  there  are,  I  am  perfuaded, 
in  every  language,  many  words  which 
exprefs  the  nature  of  the  things  fignified 
by  them  ;  and  of  thefe  I  believe  the  Greek 
language  affords  as  great  a  number  as  any. 
But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  thefe  words 
exprefs   founds  of   different    kinds,    and 


•  Pag,  292.  edit.  Fkini* 
\  Ibid.  pag.  292.  &  293. 
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therefore  are  iiud  by  grammarians  to  be  C*  i6. 
verba  ex  Jbtu>  faiia^  and  it  is  to  Inch  wordi 
only  that  the  hojuardiraaot,  £o  much  talked  ai^ 
relates.    Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  founds  may  be  imitated  by  the  hu* 
man  voice,  efpecially  when  modified  by 
articulation.     But  this  kind  of  imitation 
can  exprefs  nothing  but  founds,  and  there- 
fore will  go  veryfmall  length  in  exprtfBng 
the  almoft  infinite  variety  of  the  ideas  of 
the  human  mind ;  and  it  is  an  expreflion, 
as  Plato  obferves,  that  belongs  rather  to 
mufic  than  to  language  *.     for,   as  to 
the   expreffion  of  language,    he  requires, 
that  by  letters,  fyllables,  and  words,  the 
nature  and  elTence  of  things  ihould  be  cx- 
prefled,    even  of  this  very  thing  found. 
Now  I  muft  confefs  this  appears  to  me 
very  difficult  to  be  done  by  the  power  of 
letters,  however  varioufly  combined  into 
fyllables  and  words.    Nor  does  Plato  him- 
felf  feem  to  be  confident  that  it  can  be 
done  ;  but,  as  I  obferved,  concludes  fcep- 
tically  upon  the  point.     For  it  is  evident, 
that  whoever  formed  a  language  upon  this 
plan;  muft  have  known,  or  thought  that 
he  knew,  wherein  the  efience  of  things  con- 
fifts}   that  is;  in  other  words,  he  muft 

•  Cratyl,  pag.  ii^o. 
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C.  ^6,  have  been  a  very  great  pluloibpher.  And 
^"^^"^^^  accordingly  Socrates^  in  Plato,  when  he 
lefutes  Hermogenes,.  proceeds  upon  the  fup- 
pofition,  that  thofc  lawgivers-in  language^ 
as  he  calls  them,  were  philofbphers  of  the 
ih£i  of  Heraclitus,  who  maintained  that  e* 
very  thing  was  in  conflant  flnx  and  motion* 
And  upon  this  hypothefis  he  has  given  us 
a  great  number  of  derivations,  ibme  of 
them  £o  whimiical  and  fo  much  forced^ 
that  he  himfelf,  I  am  perfuaded,  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  reality  in  them,  but 
gives  them  only  as  a  kind  of  jeu  d^  efprit  *. 
And  after  having,  in  this  way,  explained 
the  names  of  many  things,  both  divine  and 
human,  when  he  comes  to  refute  Cratylus 
in  his  turn,  he  Ihews  that  feveral  words 
which  he  had  mentioned  before,  may  be 
etymolog^fed  upon  a  fyftem  of  philofophy 
diredlly  oppofite,  namely,  that  every  thing 


•  Some  of  them  oomtradtd  all  the  rules  of  etjtnology 
and  derivation ;  r.  g.  he  lays  that  mumb  is  derived  from 
Mxor  iimi.  And  with  refped  to  wk»h%  from  which  it  is 
plain  that  mom  comes  according  to  the  common  way  di 
forming  noun  fubftantives  from  adjedives,  he  can  givo 
BO  other  account  of  it,  except  that  it  is  a  Barbaric  word, 
Ihch  as  vnf  that  he  had  mentioned  before;  fag^  28^.  tdlt. 
Fkiau  In  the  fame  manner  he  aiight  have  derived  ma* 
Utmp  in  Latin»  from  mali  ire. 
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ftands  ftill  and  is  at  reft  ;  that  in  this  the  G.  16. 
cflcncc  of  every  thing  confifts ;  and  that  ^^"^^"^ 
to  perceive  this  ftability  and  fixednefs  of 
things,  is  knowledge  and  fcience  *.  In 
fliort,  he  unfays  every  thing  that  he  had 
laid  before  upon  the  fubjeA  of  thofe  philofo- 
phical  etymologies,  and  very  plainly  fliews, 
that  from  the  names  themfelves  we  can 
infer  nothing  with  refped  to  the  opinion 
of  thofe  who  impofed  them  concerning  the 
nature  and  eflence  of  things. 

Two  things  therefore  in  this  matter  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  fufficiently  evident :  firil 
that  by  combinations  of  letters  in  fyllables 
the  nature  of  things,   other  than  founds 
could  not  be  expreffed  with  any  degree  of 
diftindlnefs  and  cleamefs  ;   and,  iecondly, 
fuppofing  they  could,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  probable,  that  the  artificers  of  lan- 
guage had  it  at  all  in  their  view  in  form- 
ing the  roots  of  the  language. 

For  proof  of  this  laft,  let  us  take  for 
example  the  roots  of  the  Greek  language, 
in  which  I  am  perfuaded,  if  in  any,  this 
refemblance  betwixt  the  found,  and  the 
thing  expreffed  by  it,  is  to  be  found    And 

•  Ibid.  fag.  299.    And  upon  this  hypothcfis  he  ex- 
plains  the  words  iV«T»/«if,  CiC««v,  iW«i  a*^a«,  &c. 

ac- 
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C  16.  accordingly  it  is  from  this  language  that 
^^^^^^^  Plato  takes  his  iexamples.     It  is  certain^ 
firft.  That  four  at  Icaft  of  the  five  duads 
are  themfelves  roots.    Secondly,  That  if 
all  the  other  roots  do  not  end  in  one  or  o* 
ther  of  thefc  duads,  according  to  my  hy- 
pothefis,   a  very  great  number  of   them 
does,  fo  that  thofe  letters  are  eflential  parts 
of  {uch  roots.      Now,  if  by  letters  the 
nature  of  things  i?  exprefled,  I  defire  to 
know  how  it  comes  that  fo  many  things, 
fo  diflferent  in  their  nature,  are  exprefled 
by  the  fame  letters.     Thus  ««  figjiifies  by 
itfelf  j^iro.    With  different  confonants  pre* 
0xed,    it  has    fignifications    quite    diffe- 
rent from  this,   and  from  one  another. 
Thus   with  a  f  prefixed,    it    fignifies  to 
go^  as  in  Ca« ;  with  a  y  prefixed,  it  figni- 
fies to  beget  or  produce^  which  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  root  yaw ;  with  a  S  prefixed,   it 
forms  the  word  loua,  which  fignifies  to  buniy 
or  to  divide ;  with  a  f  prefixed,  it  makes 
Ca«>  fignifying  to  live.    In  the  fame  man* 
ner  %(Mf  nrfui^  fidQ,  9<w,  &c.  are  formed,  all 
having  diflferent  fignifications.    And  alfo 
when  it  is  compounded  with  vowels,  fuch 
as  «  and  ^  making  the  words  toQ  and  ia^,  it 
appears  to  retain  nothing  of  its  original 

fignification  ; 
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figmfication  ;  aftd  thcfe  words,  though  C.  16, 
formed  out  6f  it,  have  no  refemblance  in  ^""'"^'^^ 
their  meaning.  And  fuppofing  we  ihould 
go  fo  far  in  favour  of  Cratylus's  hypothe- 
fis,  as  to  admit  that  thofe  duads,  though 
making  the  greater  part  of  the  roots,  had 
no  meaning  at  all,  and  were  to  be  confi- 
dered  only  as  terminations,  it  remains 
to  be  accounted  for,  how  thofe  fiiigle  let*- 
ters  prefixed  fliould  denote  things  fo  diffe- 
rent. Why  fliould  €,  for  example,  before 
tL,  fignify  to  gOy  while  7  before  the  fame 
duad,  fignifies  to  beget^  and  fo  on  ?  and 
why  fliould  the  feme  confonant  C,  for  ex- 
ample, prefixed  to  divers  of  thefe  infigni- 
ficant  duads,  denote  different  things,  as 

in  Colo,  €tv,  CO0,  fv«  ? 

A  third  obfervation  may  be  made,  that 
fuppofing  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  was 
by  nature  appropriated  for  expreflfog  fuch 
and  fuch  things,^  and  that  the  artificers  of 
language  knew  this,  and  made  ufc  of  them 
accordingly  ;  yet  in  order  to  fill  up  their 
words^  to  a  proper  length  and  fullnefs  of 
found,  they  mufl:  have  ufed  other  letters, 
not  having  the  fame  fignificancy,  perhaps 
a  contrary  one,  but  which,  with  the  figni- 
ficant  letters,  made  a  pleafing  ibund,  and 

Vol.  II.  Ee  filled 
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C.  1 6.  filled  up  the  word  agreeably ;  fo  that  they 
^'"'^^"^  muft  foon  have  feen  that  their  attempt  to 
exprefs,  by  thofe  elemental  founds,  the 
nature  of  things  would,  in  the  progrefs  of 
language,  come  to  nothing.  For  as  Plato 
has  obferved,  fo  many  other  letters  arc 
thrown  in  for  the  fake  of  the  beauty  or 
magnificence  of  the  found  *,  that  the  ori^- 
ginal  fignificant  letters  are  quite  overw 
whelmed  and  loftf 


KaKKortcfiu  xcei  fitycLX9irftret«(  ittxa.      And   he    IlSlS  glVCH 

a  very  (Iriking  example  of  it  In  the  word  anxf^tn^f  where 
there  is  only  one  letter,  viz.  p,  which  exprefles  the  idea 
of  hardnefs  or  rpughnefs  ;  fo  that  all  the  reft  of  the  let- 
ters, and  among  others  the  x,  which,  as  he  obferves, 
has  a  quite  diHerent  fignificancy,  are  thrown  in  merelf 
to  fill  up  the  word.  Cratyl,  pag,  297.  Fie.  This  ftudy 
of  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  found  may  be  obfervcd  in  the 
derivatives  of  the  Greek  language,  which  have  many 
ufelefs  letters  on  that  account,  of  which  Plato  gives  one 
example  in  the  word  x«crorrfof •  where  he  fays  that  the  ^  is 
thrown  in  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  found.  I  will  give 
the  palTage  at  length,  as  it  contains  the  fubflance  of 
what  I  have  faid  above,  expreffed  with  his  ufual  ele^r 

gance.  *X1  /u^rxofM,  ux  cio-S'  QTi  r^  WfOTX  ififjiara  rfdiVnc  xarcf^ 
lu^tta^ai  %iw  C-srh  rut  Cv\0fjuf 09  rpuy^nt  avrei,  xspirtBtvrmv  ypdftfut" 
r»  W  if«eiptnm#v,  Ivfo/uuac  T«ffx«,  xal  xarra^w  rrptfivrorv,  utu  uri 
tetWvriP-fJti  Mil  wrq  xf^W  iVif  koi  U  t^  naroTrp^  (  Swii  <ni  cerevvr 
i«(vai  TO  i/bcCiCxWOci  TO  p0',  ix\ci  roiSivTa  {oifteu)  xotZcn  01  r»r  /urv 
aXii6Meec  Wi*  fporrllnrtf,  to  it  rofi^  TXamrrK*  i  /*  iwtf^CaWarrt^ 
WoXXa  iri  Ttt  XfoTCt  wofiara^  rfXivr^rif  xotwt  fcif^  Sn  ira  &¥9&Ttt9 
0wivn^  I  Ti  TOTi  Ciixfrai  to  ovejLuc'  »mp  xm  rh  cfiyya  inn  ^fO^ 
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Mull  we  then  retradl  what  we  endda-  C.  i6* 
voured  to  prove,  that  the  artificers  of  the  ^^'^''^ 
Greek  language  did  proceed  upon  fome 
principles  of  art,  when  they  fbrmed  the 
roots  of  that  language  ?  and  muft  we  in 
this  cafe  give  up  Leibnitz's  maxim,  that 
there  is  a  fufficient  reafon  for  every  thing  ? 
or  may  fome  other  reafon  be  given  for  the 
impofition  of  thofe  frfi  names,  as  Plato 
calls  them,  befides  what  Cratylus  has  gi- 
ven ?  And  I  think  there  may.  And  in  the 
firft  place,  fuppofe  we  fliould  fay  that  they 
were  chofen  for  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs  ^ 
of  the  found,  it  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  already  faid,  that  the  Greeks  ftudied 
this  very  much  in  the  formation  of  their 
language ;  and  it  fliall  be  further  made 
appear,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  mate- 
rid  part  or  found  of  languages  of  art* 
Would  it  therefore  be  thought  incongru-  . 
ous,  or  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage, if  I  fliould  fay,  that  thofe  duads  of 
vowels  were  chofen  for  roots,  on  account' 
of  their  fweet  and  flowing  found  ;  and 
that  thefe,  with  the  addition  of  confonants, 
and  other  vowels,  fxirniflied  a  fufficient 
number  of  fl:ocks  upon  which  to  graft  the 
whole  language  ? 

E  e  2  But 
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C.  1 6.       But,  fecondly,  it  appears  to  me,'  that  the 
^"^"^''^^  Greeks  had  ftill  a  more  fubftantial  reafon 
which  led  them  to  chufe  thofe  duads  for 
the  primitive  founds  of  their  language ; 
and  that  was  for  the  fake  of  fledlion  and 
derivation.     It  is  evident,  that  they  muft 
have  formed  their  fyflem  of  fleftion  and 
derivation  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fix- 
ed upon  the  radical  words*     For  it  is  un- 
doubtedly fpr  the  fake  of  derivation  that 
there  are  roots  in  any  language ;  and  fledHon 
is  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  derivation  ta- 
ken in  a  larger  fenfe.     Now  I  have  ihown^ 
in  the  diflertation  annexed  to  this  volume, 
that  no  termination  of  verbs,  fuch  as  all 
the  radical  words  in  Greek  are,  could  be 
fo  proper  for  all  their  variety  pf  fledtion 
and  derivation  as  thofe  duads,  and  that 
from  them,  as  from  a  plentiful  fountain, 
the  whole  Greek  language  flows  with  an 
cafy  defcent,  and  a  moft  copious  ib*eaiiu 
And  thus  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  was  not 
without  art  that  thofe  radical  founds  of 
the  Greek  language  were  chofen  rather 
than  any   other.      And  I   am  perfuaded 
thofe  who  are  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  if 
they  wi}l  confider  the  roots  of  that  lan- 
guag;e  in  the  fame  view,  will  find,  that  there 
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is  a  like  reafon  for  chufing  them  rather  C.  i6. 
than  any  other.  v-or\^ 

And  here  1  conclude  the  analyfis  of  lan- 
guage confidered  as  Jignificant :  And  fo  far 
as  I  have  gone^  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
duce the  principles  of  grammar  from  the 
principles  of  philofophy,  upon  which  all 
fciences  ought  to  be  founded,  otherwife 
they  never  can  be  perfedlly  underftood^ 
nor  truly  defervc  the  name  of  fcience.     In 
this  view  I  have  divided  and  explained  the 
parts  of  fpeech,  in  a  manner  a  good  deal 
dii9&rent  from  the  cooamon^  and  all  along 
I  have  endeavoured  to  {hew  the  great  art 
that  appears  in  the  flrudbire  of  a  regular 
language.    And  particularly  I  have  at  con* 
iiderable  length  explained  thofe  three  great 
artifices  of  language,  fiedtion^  derivation, 
and  compofition ;  and  I  have  concluded, 
that  no  part  of  a  compkte  language  that 
.is  capable  of  art,  is  without  art,  not  even 
the  formation  of  the  radical  words  of  the 
language.    I  proceed,  in  the  next  book,  to 
analyfe  the  material  part  of  language,  or 
language  cc«ifidered  as  found  merely. 
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BOOK       11. 

Analyfis  of  the  Material  Part  of  Lan- 
guage. 


iNTllObufcTION. 

Intr.  TT  Anguage  is  fo  commonly  ufed,  and 
^^^'^f'^  £  J  of  fuch  facility  in  pradlice,  that 
men  who  have  not  ftudied  the  art 
are  apt  to  think  that  there  is  no  art  in  it : 
on  the  other  hand,  men  of  curiofity,  who 
are  not  fatisfied  with  the  pradice,  but 
want  to  know  the  reafbn  of  things,  find 
great  difficulty  in  explaining  the  nature  of 
language,  and  giving  a  rational  account 
even  of  the  common  parts  of  fpeech,  and 
of  their  various  ufes ;  and  they  will  be 
convinced,  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  preceding  book,  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  faid  in  the  beginning  of  this  part  of  my 
work,  that  a  man,  in  order  to  be  a  com- 
plete grammarian,  muft  have  made  no  in- 
confiderable  progrefs  in  philofophy,  even 
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in  the  moft  abflnife  parts  of  it.  But  there  Intr. 
is  one  fatisfadtion  from  the  ftudy  of  the 
works  of  art,  and  which,  to  the  lover  of 
knowledge,  is  abundant  recompence  for 
the  labour  it  cofts  him,  that  we  can  get 
to  the  bottom  in  fuch  ftudy,  and  difcover 
the  firft  principles  of  the  art :  whereas 
in  the  works  of  God  and  nature,  there  is 
a  wifdom  and  contrivance  of  which  we 
cannot  fee  the  end ;  and  therefore  I  doubt 
whether,  in  fuch  matters,  the  human  fa- 
culties can  ever  attain  to  perfedl  fcience. 

The  art  of  language  is  fo  beautiful,  and 
of  fuch  wonderful  contrivance,  that  an 
ingenious  man  would  think  it  well  worth 
his  while  to  ftudy  it  for  the  fake  of  mere 
curiofity,  and.  though  his  labours  were  to 
be  recompenfed  by  no  profit.  But  the  u- 
tility  of  the  ftudy  is  very  great.  For,  in 
the  firft  place,  we  learn  by  it  to  compare 
different  languages,  and  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  which  of  them  is  the  moft  ex- 
cellent. Then  we  can  diftinguiih  betwixt 
what  is  good  and  agreeable  to  rule  in  the 
ufe  of  every  language,  and  what  is  the 
contrary ;  fo  that  our  judgement  does  not 
depend  upon  fafliion  or  popular  opinion, 
which  is  prevalent;  in  language  as  well  as 
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Intr.  in  every  thing  dfe  belonging  to  man ;  and 
we  are  enable  to  diflinguifh  what  is  or 
ought  to  be  fubjedtcd  to  rule  in  language^ 
from  diat  which  by  its  nature  muft  be  go- 
verned by  arbitrary  ufe.  Farther,  the  g^ram- 
matical  art  is  the  foundation  and  grotuid*^ 
woric  of  all  ftyle  and  compdition  of  every 
kind,  whether  in  verfe  or  profc  j  for  we 
cannot  ornament  language,  nor  pretend 
to  invert  the  common  idiom,  or  depart 
from  the  rules  of  plain  fpeech,  unlefs  we 
know  tbofe  rules,  and  how  far  they  may 
be  varied  confiftently  with  the  nature  of 
language  in  general,  and  the  genhis  of 
the  particular  language  in  which  we  com- 
pofe.  An  exad  ftudy  therefore  of  gram<^ 
mar  is  indifpenfably  neceflRiry  for  the  ora- 
tor or  public  fpeaker  *.     Nor  muft  the 

poet. 


•  To  this  pBrpofc  Cicero,  fpeakiag  of  Julius  Caefar's 
talent  of  oratory,  fays.  Solum  qutdcm^  ei  quaji  fundA* 
fmnturn  or^orh^  vides  Uiu^hn^m  ememdatam  et  JUttituifm  s 
sujuj  ptfits  fMOf  laus  Mdhu€  fuit^  noa  fuU  rathnis  aut 
faentla^  fid  quafi  bona  confueiudinis.  De  Claris  Oratori" 
Btul  cap,  74.  And  in  the  fame  paiTage,  a  tittle  afcer» 
be  fays.  That  tfvtn  in  his  time  the  Laiin  language  be« 
gaa  to  be  cormpted  by  the  great  e^niueoce  of  (bangers 
to  Rome  :  ^0  magis  expurgandus  eft  fir  mo  ^  et  adhihenda^ 
iauquam  ebruja,  ratio^  qua  rifUiari  rtcn  fouft^  mt  uten^ 
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tx)et,  infpircd  as  he  is  by  the  mufes,  pre-   Intf 


tend  to  be  exempted  from  the  rules  of  this 
art.  What  other  learning  is  required  for 
excelling  in  poetry  and  rhetoric,  I  fhall 
mention  whi,en  I  come  to  treat  of  thoftt 
arts. 


idufk  pravij^mi  cokfuetidinh  tcguloi  And  accordingly  he 
lays  Cficfar  followed  this  rule  :  C^far  auiem,  rationem  ad^ 
hibtrUf  confuft^dincm  vllhfam  tt  cwrruftam  purd  et  in* 
torfupttt  confuetudint  emendate  Itaque  cum  ad  banc  ele^ 
tantiam  verhorum  Latsnorum  fqu^,  etiam Ji oratornon ftSi 
wt  Jis  iffgenuus  cfvis  RofftMumSf  tamen  necejfarid  eft)  adjuh* 
git  ilia  orai9Kia  ornamenta  diffttd^  ;  turn  videtur  tofiquam 
tabulfli  bene  pi^0s  coiiocare  in  bonojamine,  Thefe  para- 
ges evidently  (hew  it  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Cicero^ 
^\ol  not  only  i^e  .cannot  excol  iH  oi^aitOry  without  thc^ 
^caa^atical  art,  biit  th^t  we  cannot  be  fuce  of  fpeaking 
"cwre^ly  Qr.pjoperly,  if  we  hare  not  a  rule  fuperior  to 
common  ufe,  and  by  which  we  are  able  to  corired  that 
ij^ti  )¥lwi  it  g0c$  ivong. 


V-^^rW. 
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CHAPTER        i. 

Divifion  of  the  artalyfts  of  the^  found  of  lati-^ 
guage  into  three  headsy  articulation^  dc^' 
centy  and  quantity. 


(2^  j^  'TnHfi  analyfi's  of  fpeech  or  laiigtiagd*y 
^-^"VN-^  A  confidered  as  fignificant,  is  fimple ; 
foF  it  can  be  refolvcd  into  Words  only,  of' 
vJ^hich  we  have  ex|)lain6d  the  nature  and 
different  kinds.  But  the  analyfis  tof  lan- 
guage, confidered  as  found,  is  more  va* 
ricms ;  for  explaining  of  which  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  recoUedt  what  we  faid  above^ 
that  the  common  matter  of  which  botk 
ftiufic  and  language  are  formed,  is  the 
human  'uoice.  But  there  is  a  higher  genus^ 
of  which  we  muft  take  notice,  viz.  found  ; 
for  voice  is  the  found  produced  by  the 
brektK  of  an  animd,  coming  frorti  his 
lungs,  through  the  wind-pipe  and  larynx, 
and  from  thence  through  his  mouth  ;  and 
the  efficient  caufe  of  it,  is  fome  movement 
of    the    mind,    or    inward    principle  of 
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the  animal  *.  This  voice,  varioufly  modi-  Ch.  i. 
fied  by  the  different  pofitions  and  adlions  ^■^'^'^^ 
of  the  feveral  organs  of  the  mouth,  is 
what  we  call  articulate  voice j  as  was  before 
explained ;  and  a$  this  is  eflential  to  lan^* 
guage,  the  analyfis  of  it,  confidered  as  ar- 
ticulate found,  is  firft  to  be  explained : 
next  we  are  to  confider  it  as  found  fimply ; 
and  in  this  refpedl  it  has  either  different 
degrees  of  acutenef?  or  gravity,  which  are 
called  the  profody  of  language,  or  it  has 
different  lengths  of  found,  which  make 
what  we  call  quantity.  Thus  the  analyfis 
of  language,  confidered  as  found,  is  three- 
fold ;  for  it  is  either,  of  the  articulation  of 
it,  of  the  profody,  or  qf  the  quantity  f. 

We 


•  Amman,  i^  rl  mpl  IpftwMf,  fol,  a 5.    His  words  arc, 

)<ufiuvif  rpetx^^  ifT»»p*V»  ***  '*'?  ^*f»<f  ^Tot  rf  yafyxptSnt  xai  lid  th 

f  This  threefold  dividon  of  the  found  of  language,  is 
made  by  Plutarch  in  his  mifcellaneous  works,  where  he 
fays,  that  three  things  at  leaft  mud  fall  under  the  fenfe 
of  hearing,  in  the  pronunciation  of  language  ;  the  tone 
or  note,  (which  is  what  I  call  the  profody) ;  the  time  or 
quantity,  as  we  commonly  call  it ;  and  the  articulation 
of  the  fyllable  or  letter.    His  words  are,  'Am  yif  kwywm^ 

jf^  4X«;(^ira  mat  rd  irtnmTO,   m^  rxv  ^buxv -7- #60^r>«fn  ~- xcu  Xt^fwt 

7-»«u  rviJucCw?  h  yitziAiJ»\  where  I  am  furprifed  to  find  that 
F  f  a  Mif. 
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.Gh.  I.  We  will  begin  with  the  analyfis  of  articu^ 
^'^''^  late  fouad. 


CHAP,        II. 

The  nnalyfts  of  articulate  foUnds  into  letters^ 
— 'Where  and  ivheh  this  difcovery  proha'^ 
hljnvas  made. — The  nature  of  letters^  and 
the  fever al  kinds  of  them.— ^P erf e^ion 
of  the  Greek  alphabet. — Deft  ft  s  of  the 
Engli/h. 

Ch.  2.  A  RtiGulate  founds  are  refolveable  intq 
,l\  fentencesy  ivords^  fyllables^  and  letters^ 
:0f  thefe  laft  only  we  propofe  here  to  treat, 

Mr  Fofter,  in  his  learned  eflay  upon  accent  and  quailtity, 
iranflates  the  beginning  of  i he  paflage  in  this  way,  p.  i6. 
*•  Three  vefy  minute  things  do  neceffarily  ftrikc  the  car 
**  at  once.*-  For  this  is  neither  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  nor  the  fenfe  of  Plutarch,  who,  in  a  pafTage 
which  follows  afterwards,  fpeaks  of  the  car  being  able  tq 
perceive  and  diftinguifli  thefe  three  things,  each  froiQ 
the  oth^r,  without  which  he  adds  that  U  is  impoiCble  to 
fee  what  is  faulty  in  each  of  them,  and  whi^t  is  not.  See 
Plutarch.  Um.  2.  pag,  1 144.  XyianJ.  And  Mr  Fofter  him- 
ielf  ha$  made  it  evident,  that  no  Greek  or  Roman,  iii 
thofp  days,  could  h^ve  been,  at  any  lofs  to  diflinguiih 
thofe  three  things  in  the  prgnuncjation  of  their  lan- 
guage. 

bccaufc 
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jbrecavife  thdfe  are  truly  the  elements  into  Ch.  if 
whicli  latigdage,  confidered  as  found,  is 
ultimately  refolveable.  The  other  three 
are  compofed  out  of  them  ;  and  therefore, 
jtccording  to  the  method  we  Have  laid 
down,  they  are  to  be  treated  of  when  we 
come  to  fpeak  of  tiie  compoiition  of  lan- 
guage. 

The  analyfis  of  language  into  letters, 
by  which  \  mean  the  elementary  founds, 
(for  I  do  not  fpeak  at  prefent  of  the  cha- 
raders  by  which  they  are  exprefled),  was 
certainly  a  great  diicovery  ;  and  I  fliould 
have  had  no  doubt,  even  if  Plato  had  not 
told  us  lb  *,  that  it  was  firft  made,  if  not 
only  made,  in  that  parent-coxmtry  of  all 
Mts  and  Iciences,  I  mean  Egypt ;  but  not, 
I  am  perfuaded,  till  after  all  the  neceflary 
arts  of   life  were  invented,   government 
and  religion  eftablifhed,    and  even  fbme 
progrefs  made  in  (peculation  and  fcience. 
It  muft  have  been  made,  I  think,  much 
about  the  time  that  men  began  to  reform 
the  barbarous  jargon  they  firft  fpoke,  and 
form  a  language  of  art ;  for  which  purpofe, 
as  I  have  faid,  I  hold  that  the  knowledge  of 

*  Plato  in  Pbihho^  f*  374.  edit.  FicinL 
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Ch.  2.  the  elemental  founds,  and  their  powers, 
^'^'^^^  was  abfolutely  necelTary.  I  think  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  not  made  all  at  once, 
but,  like  the  difcoveries  in  other  fcienccs, 
by  degrees ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  was  a  flop  in  the  progrefs.  They 
would  begin,  no  doubt,  with  diflinguifhr 
ing  words  from  the  reft  of  the  difcourfe : 
this  would  not  be  difficult.  Then  they 
would  refolve  words  into  fyllables,  which 
would  not  be  fo  eafy.  But  it  is  likely  that 
they  flopped  there  for  fome  time,  perhaps 
for  ages,  (fo  flow  is  the  progrefs  of  hur 
man  knowledge),  before  they  came  to  the 
laft  refolution  of  fyllables  into  letters, 
which  however  eafy  and  obvious  it  may 
appear  to  u^,  was  certainly  a  great  work 
of  art ;  for  letters  in  fyllables  are  fo  com- 
bined and  incorporated  together,  that  it 
requires  a  very  accxirate  difledlion  to  fe- 
parate  them.  And  what  makes  this  cpn-*" 
jedlure  the  more  probable,  is  the  account 
that  Kempfer  gives  us  in  his  hiflory  of  Ja- 
pan, of  the  Japanefe  alphabet,  which  he 
fays  is  fyllabical.  Now,  if  this  be  not 
only  a  fliort-hand  way  of  writing,  and  if 
they  really  do  not  know  the  elemental 
founds,  thj^n  they,  or  whatever  Qth?r  na- 
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dcin  they  got  their  alphabet  froni,  muft  Ch.  2. 
have  ftopped,  as  I  fuppofe  the  Egyptians  ^'•^"'^^^ 
did,  after  carrying  the  analyfis  the  length 
irf  fyllables.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  it 
would  appear  that  the  difcovery  was  fully 
made,  before  a  language  of  art  came  into 
Greece  j  at  lead  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  one  elemental  found  was  difcovered 
by  the  Greeks,  though  they  found  out 
new  characflers  for  them,  of  which  more 
hereafter.  I  hold  therefore  that  the  Greeks 
got  this  difcovery  from  the  fame  country 
from  which  they  got  the  alphabet,  that  is 
fo  nearly  connected  with  it. 

Whether  this  Greek  or  Egyptian  alpha* 
bet  contains  all  the  articulate  founds  the 
human  voice  is  capable  of  uttering,  may 
juftly  be  doubted  ;  for  it  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  impoflible  for  us,  to  define  and  li- 
mit exacflly  the  powers  of  fo  various  and 
excellent  an  animal  as  man,  and  to  fay 
prccifely  that  they  can  go  fo  far,  and  no 
fiirther.  One  thing  I  believe  is  certain, 
that  the  Greek  alphabet  is  the  fullefl  and 
mofl  complete  of  any  known  ;  fo  that  in 
this  refpedl,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
the  Greek  language  is  the  moft  perfedl 
idiat  we  know,  I  incline  however  to  be- 
lieve. 
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Ch.  a.  lievc,  that  there  are  founds  to  be  found  in 
^"^"^^"^  other  l^guages,  that  eaiiinor  be  exprefled 
by  the  Grfeek  letters,  or  any  combinatioii 
of  them,  and  I  mentioned  one  ibund  jthat 
is  pronounced  in  tbtf  iiland  of  Otaheite, 
which  could  n/ot  be  pronounced  by  ai>y 
of  om*  people  that  were  therd, 

I  have  already  given  a  general  account 
of  the  nature  of  articulation,  and  of  th* 
great  divifion  of  the  elemental  founds  ijitd 
vowels  and  confonants  *.  Hie  vowels,  as 
I  have  faid,  are  abfolutely  neeeilary  for  ajv 
ticulation,  being  the  vehicle,  as  it  were, 
by  which  the  other  lettfers  are  enunciated  j 
fH*,  as  Plato  exprefles  it,  the  bond  or  tie 
by  which  they  are  bound  together  f.  ft: 
is  for  this  reafon  that  I  believe  all  lanr 
guages,  even  the  mod  barbarous,  have 
all  the  five  vowels,  either  founded  each 
bj  itfelf,  oi*  mixed  with  other  vov^efe. 
TTiey  are  not  however  the  principal  part» 
of  articulation,  as  I  have  eHfewhere  ob* 
ferved,  but  are  to  be  confidered  only  a^ 
the  cement  that  binds  the  confonjmts  to* 


•  FoL  I.  lib.  3.  pag.  329.  */  fiqq* 

f  P/at0  in  Sophijffl^  fag.  177.  edit,  FicinU 
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gather  J  wliich  therefore  are  the  principal  Ch.  2. 
IBaterials  in  die  ftrudlurc  of  language.  v.^'>'^n^ 

The  confi>iiant$  are  fubdivided  into  li^ 
quids^  mutesj  and  the  fmrnadic  or  iblitary 
fetter  /.  The  liquids  are  diflinguifhed 
irom  the  reft  of  the  confonants  by  this, 
that  they  make  of  themfelves  a  kind  of 
beating  or  chopping  xkoifc  * :  and  it  is  per- 
Jiaps  for  that  reafon,  that  in  pronouncing 
their  names,  we  prefix  the  vowel ;  where- 
as in  the  names  of  the  other  confonants 
^e  poftpone  it.  Thcj  are  four  in  num* 
ber,  /,  mj  rij  r,  to  which  fome  gram- 
tnarkns  add  the  /;  but  I  think  it  is  bet- 
ter that  it  flioidd  ftand  by  itfelf,  both  on 
accoimt  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  found, 
which  is  altogether  different  from  that  of 
the  reft  of  the  letters  f,  and  becaufe  it 
unites  in  the  fame  fyllable  with  many  o- 
ther  letters  with  which  none  of  the  li- 
quids will  join ;  for  in  Greek  it  goes  be- 

♦  j&ifl^t.  Pc€t. 

f  Dionyfltis  the  Halicarnaflian  fays  of  this  letter, 
th^t  it  makes  a  noife  more  brutal  than  human,  therefore 
the  antients  nkd  it  yery  fpanngly  ;.  tnd  he  fays  ^ere 
mtit  whole  odes  compoied  without  obc  r»  which  he  calls 

Vol.  II.  G  g  fore, 
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Ch.  2.  fore,  in  the  fame  fy liable,  all  the  mutes^ 
either  afpirated  or  not  afpirated,  except 
y  and  X;  whereas  the  liquids  go  before 
none  of  the  mutes  in  the  fame  fyllabk. 

The  mutes  in  the  Greek  alphabet  are  in 
number  nine ;  and  they  are  divided  into 
three  clafles,  according  to  the  organs 
which  chiefly  co-operate  with  the  breath 
in  the  pronunciation  of  them,  three  in 
each  clafs ; 

The  firft  are  iabialy  viz,  •         n,  €,  f. 

The  fecond  palatine^  viz.  -         k,  y,  x* 

The  third  dental^  viz,  *  r,  I,  9. 

And  each  of  thefe  clafles  h  fubdivided  in- 
to three,  which  are  faid  to  be  of  different 
orders,  the  one  being  what  is  called  /r- 
nuisj  viz.  -^  -  7r,  K,  T- 

The  fecond  middle^  -  Q,  y,  X, 

And  the  third  afpirated^  9>  »  *. 

This  divifion  is  taken  from  the  different 
degrees  df  breath  with  which  they  are  e- 
nimciated,  and  which  breath  is  faid  to  be 
xhcfpirit  of  the  letters.  For  if  they  are  pro- 
nounced with  a  gentle  breath,  they  are 
faid  to  be  tenuesy  or  flender-founding  let- 
ters J  if  they  are  more  ftrongly  enunciated, 

then 
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then  they  are  faid  to  be  middle  letters ;  Ch.  2^ 
or  if  more  ftrongly  ftill,  they  are  faid  to 
be  afpirated  or  thickened^  as  I  think  it  is 
better  exprefled  by  the  Greek  work  Iol^jvc  *; 
for  the  afpiration  is  truly  produced  by 
thickenings  and  as  it  were  condenfing  the 
breath,  ib  as  to  make  a  very  forcible  c- 
mmciation. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  artifts  of  lan- 
guage knew  perfedlly  the  power  of  the  fe^ 
veral  elements ;  the  organs  that  were  em- 
ployed in  pronouncing  them  ;  and  the 
diJBference  which  the  diflferent  degrees  of 
breath  made  in  the  enimciation  of  them. 
In  ihort  it  appears,  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  formed  by  men  who  had  tho- 
roughly ftudied,  and  minutely  difledled,. 
^e  operation  of  the  feveral  organs  of  ar- 
ticulation. And  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
they  did  not  employ  only  the  foft  and 
fwect-founding  letters,  but  alfo  the  ftrong 
and  rough,  in  order  to  give  ftrcngth  and 
nerves  to  their  language,  as  well  as  foft- 
ncfs  and  beauty, 

•  The  tenues^  on  th6  other  haftd,  ^tt  called  ^y^a 
trhich  denotes  that  they  are  juft  flnoply  founded,  without 
any  addition  of  breath  extraordinary.  See  the  Halicar-* 
naiCan's  treatifc  of  Compofition,  fiil*  14,  in  fine. 
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Ch.  2.  It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  afpi- 
^■^^^^  ration  docs  not  belong  properly  to  coitfo* 
nants,  but  chiefly  and  principally  to 
vowels,  which  by  being  afpirated  them* 
felves,  communicate  it  to  the  confbnants 
that  precede  them  ;  for  the  confonanis  are 
nothing  but  £o  many  di&rent  ways  of  c- 
nunciating  the  vowel*.  And  it  would 
appear,  that  the  afpiration  of  confonants 
was  not  ufed  among  the  Greeks  at  firft ; 
for  in  the  oldeft  dialedl  of  Greek,  namdy 
the  Latin,  though  they  afpirated  vowds, 
yet,  according  to  the  antient  ufe  of  the 
language,  they  did  not  afpirate  conib* 
nants.  Thus  they  laid  pulcros^  not  pul^ 
chros ;  Cetegus^  not  Ceth^us ;  triwnpos^  not 
trmmphos ;  CartagtBem^  not  Carthc^mcm  +• 
As  to  the  pr<munciation  of  each  parti- 
cular letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  is 
very  well  explained  by  the  authdr  I  have 
fo  often  mentioned,  Dionyflus  the  Hali«- 
camaiTian  :);,  in  his  moH  accurate,  as  weU 

as 

•  This  is  the  opinion  of  Scaliger,  De  caufis  Lingtuf 
Latins.     See  alfo  Ariflides^  /r^.  i .  fag.  44.  Aieibcmii* 

t  Cicero  Orator.  48. 

:t  As  I  have  fo  often  quoted  this  author,  and  fhall  ftill 
maice  more  ufe  of  him  in  the  ieque]»  I  think  it  is  proper 
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9»  m^ft  etogwt  trmtife  of  CompofhioOt*  Qh.  u 
where  lie  has  mechawcally  deicribed^  with  ^^^""^"^ 
the  uonoft  exadoef^  the  pronunciatiQn  of 
each  lettser ;  aod^  accorcUng  to  the  beft  of 

my 


hsTc  to  gm  fomt  accQiwt  of  hini*  He  flourillied  ia  the 
tinm  of  Julius  Cciar>  and  was  one  of  thofe  IcamcA 
Grcfks  tbat  caoic  to  Rome»  to  m&rud  tHt  great  mea 
tbere,  after  tlut  city  ha4  become  the  ^tai  of  the 
vorldy  and  began  to  form  a  tafte  for  karping  s|b4  t}^ 
fine  arts ;  for  it  wa$  t}ie  fate  of  ^ipe,  both  in  ipore  an- 
dfot  aod  later  times,  to  be  taught  by  Greeks.  He 
tMgbt  rhexoric^  af  appears  ficom  a  paflage  in  his  trca- 
tife  of  CompofiQoo.  And  be  ieems  to  have  been 
familiarly  ac^ioaioted  with  fome  of  the  greated  oka 
In  Rpoc  -at  that  time,  particularly  with  Ponapey,  be- 
tsptxt  whom  age^  him  th(er«  was  an  epiilolary  foprrg^ 
fprnideace*  ibiae  part  of  which  is  yet  preferved  to  i||» 
He  is  beft  known  by  his  Roman  hiftory,  a  workxxf  great 
<iniditio«,  as  weU  as  elegance  of  cotnpofitioa.  But  hit 
critical  worb  are^  in  my  judgement^  the  beft  ocuuit,  bojdi 
for  the  nutter  and  the  ftyle.  As  to  the  former^  it  19  e* 
vide^t  that  he  was  thoroughly  learned  in  the  art ;  and 
a^ordingly  he  has  treated  every  part  of  it  that  he  has 
touched^  as  a  matter  of  fcience,  which  is  mor^  than  I 
can  fay  of  fbme  of  the  antient  writings  upon  the  fubje^  . 
and  of  hardly  any  c^  the  modem.  And  as  to  his  ilyle^ 
I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  the  beft  that  has  been  writtezi, 
fince  fine  fpeakingt  and  fine  writing,  'vr^T^  deadaru^  by 
which  I  mean  performed  only  by  imitation  of  dead  authors. 
The  period  when  thofe  arts  ceafed  to  be  living,  I  fix  at 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  or,  if  we  have  a  mind 
to  bring  it  down  a  little  further,  the  death  of  Demofthc- 
nes»    Since  his  time«  aU  writing  of  any  value  has  bee^ 
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Ch.  2.  my  judgement,  they  were  pronomiced  in 
^^^^^"^  the  manner  we  pronounce  them  in  Scot- 
land, with  fome  fmall  differences  which 
it  would  be  thought  trifling  to  mention ; 

for 


from  the  imitation  of  him,  or  of  the  great  authors  that 
lived  before  him,  or  at  the  fame  time.   And  among  thofe 
ivriters  by  imitation,  Greek  or  Latin,  I  give  the  firft 
place  to  the  Halicamaflian.    The  MSS  of  him  are  very 
faulty ;  but  his  ftyle  is  fo  perfpicuous,  as  well  as  elegant, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  corrcd  them,  unlefs  where  the  gap 
or  the  corruption  is  very  great.    The  moft  finifhed  and 
perfcft  of  his  critical  works,  are  his  Judgement  of  Thu- 
cydides,  his  treatifc  nip  t5c  ^tmrwroc  rfl  Ai/Mohf^,  and  hit 
book  Uipl  <rvref<ri«f  ifPfiuirm,  the  moft  finiflicd  of  all  in  my 
judgement,  and  wliich  luckily  has  come  down  to  us  en- 
tire ;  whereas  the  others  are  mutilated      Of  it  I  ihall 
make  very  great  ufe  in  what  I  (hall  fay  of  the  material 
part  or  found  of  language  ;  for  what  he  calls  ^wB§attf  re- 
lates only  to  that.    * 

in  general  the  reader  will  obferve,  that  through  the 
whole  of  this  work,  I  make  but  little  ufe  of  the  Latin 
authors  in  matters  of  philolophy,  grammar,  or  criticifm ; 
for  though  I  have  read  inch  of  them  as  are  of  any 
note,  who  have  written  upon  thofe  fubjeAs,  I  muft  con- 
fefe  that  I  have  not  pn)fited  much  by  them,  not  even  by 
•Cicero,  who  is  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  the  beft  of 
them.  But  the  beft  of  ihcm  are  little  better  than  tranf- 
lators  from  the  Greek  ;  and  fome  of  them  I  think  not 
good  tranilators,  becaufe,  inftead  of  acknowledging  fair- 
ly the  poverty  of  their  language,  as  Lucretius  does,  and 
ufing  the  Greek  terms  of  art,  they  make  words  of  their 
own  to  exprefs  them,  which,  for  the  greater  part,  are  to 
me  not  intelligible.  Cicero  particularly  had  a  great 
deal  of  that  vanity  concerning  the  language  of  fait  conn-* 

try. 
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for  though  I  myfclf  think  nothing  trifling  Ch.  2. 
that  belongs  to  fo  noble  and  ufcful  an  art,  ^"^"^^'^ 
yet  I  know  well  that  I  do  not  live  in  an  age 
fuch  as  thatof  Auguftus  Caefar,  when  Mefla- 
la,  a  noble  Roman,  and  the  firft  orator  of  his 
time,  wrote  a  book  upon  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet ;  and  JuUus  Csefar,  as  it  is  well 
known,  employed  himfelf  in  writing  upon 
another  part  of  grammar,  when  he  had 
upon  his  hands  the  moil  dangerous  war  in 


try*  which  he  is  not  afliamed  to  prefer  even  to  the 
Greek  ;  and  therefore,  both  in  his  rhetorical  and  phi« 
lolbphical  works,  he  has  ufed  the  Greek  terms  of  art 
as  little  as  poflible.  Qointilian  had  lefs  of  it,  for  which 
reafon  I  am  more  edified  hj  what  he  has  written  upon 
fiyle  and  rhetoric,  (though  he  is  certainly  not  near  fo 
good  a  writer  as  Cicero),  becaufe  he  always  makes  him- 
felf intelligible,  by  giving  us  the  Greek  word,  as  well  as 
the  Latin  tranflation  of  it.  If  he  had  not  done  fo,  I 
I  flioukl.not  have  underftood  that  app9jitum  fignified  an 
epitbetf  or  that  contrapofitum  or  contentlo  denoted  that 
common  figure  of  rhetoric  we  call  antithefis  %  and  much 
leis  ihould  I  have  known  that  inv$rfio  fignified  an  alie^ 

Nor  is  this  my  judgement  only  of  the  Latin  learning, 
but  it  was  the  judgement  of  a  very  learned  man,  in  a  very 
learned  age,  I  mean  Chancellor  More ;  who  fays,  that 
the  citizens  of  his  Utopia  made  very  little  account  of 
the  Latin  learning,  but  applied  themfelves  almoft  wholly 
to  the  Greek.  And  a  very  learned  man,  though  not  in  a 
learned  age,  is^  I  find,  of  the  fame  opinion.  See 
Hcrmcft  pag.  411.  //  feqq^ 

which 
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Ch.  2#  which  he  was  evi^  cttgageoL    I  wiU  therti^ 
^^"^^"^  fott  iky  nocfaing  more  upon  this  fubjt<!i  df 
dcsnencal  founds,  except  t6  obferve,  that 
the  Ladn  was  defedlive  in  them,  by  the 
Confeffion  of  die  Roman  authors  them- 
ielvd^.  For  Quintiiian  has  obier^ed,  lik  1 2. 
cap.  10.  that  they  wanted  two  of  the  fweet* 
eft-founding  letters  in  Gredc,  one  of  them 
k  vowd,  and  the  other  a  conibnant ;  the 
trowel  is  V,  and  the  c^ifbna&t  C    Theft 
letters,  fays  he,  we  borrow  when  we  ufe 
any  of  their  words,  and  by  doing  this  he 
adds,   we   g^ve   a   pkafant  and  chearful 
found  to  the  language ;    whereas,  if  we 
were  to  ufe  our  own  letters,   the  found 
would  be  barbarous  and  uncouth.      He 
further  fays  of  die  found  of  their  fixdi 
fetter,  viz*  /^  what  one  would  not  have 
believed,  if  it  had  been  fiiid  by  any  o- 
ther  than  a  Roman,  namely,  that  it  was 
not  like  a  human  voice,  or  rather  like  no 
voice  at  all,  being  breathed  out  through 
intervals  of  the  teeth ;  which  clearly  fhews 
the  error  of  thofe  who  confound  this  letter 
eidier  wirii  the  Greek  f,  or  the  Eolic  di*- 
gamma,  of  which  lafl  Quintiiian  fpeaks 
in  the  fame  pafTage,  as  of  a  letter  quite 
diflini^  from  the  yi     Of  it  he  does  n<M: 

commend 
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commend  the  found  neither ;  and  though  Ch.  2. 
the  Eolians  retained  it,  from  whom  the 
Latins  had  it^  it  appears  that  the  politer 
tribes  of  thfe  Greeks  laid  it  afide  as  a  bar- 
barous  found. 

As  to  our  Englifli,  we  need  iiot  be  a- 
fliamed  of  our  defe(5ls  in  elemental  founds, 
after  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Latin.  We 
have  not,  any  more  than  the  Latins,  the 
vocal  found  of  ^y  which^  as  the  Halicar- 
naffian  has  defcribed,  is  pronounced  as 
the  French  n  ;  whereas  our  pronunciation 
of  the  ttj  is  that  of  the  diphthong  eu^  not  of 
the  fimple  found.  Then  in  England  they 
do  not  pronounce  the  afpirkted  ^  or  the  Xi 
but  found  it  juft  as  they  do  the  fimple  x, 
which  I  obferve  has  led  the  printers  there 
into  fomc  errors  in  their  editions  of  Greek 
books,  fometitnes  printing  the  ^^  for  Xy  OJ^ 
vice  verfai 
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C  HAP.       m. 

0/  atphabetical  chambers. — That  they  came 
originally  from  Egypt.— ^he  additions  made 
to  them  by  the  Greeks  no  improvement. — ^ 
Defers  of  the  Roman  and  Englijh  alpha-* 
bet. 


Ch.  1.  A  Lthough  the  notation  of  lattguage  in 
^•-^"^^^  l\  writing  do  not,  ftriclly  fpeaking^ 
belong  to  my  fubjedt ;  yet  the  chara<£lers  of 
the  alphabet  are  fo  much  conneifled  with 
the  alphabet  itielf,  that  I  cannot  well  avoid 
faying  fomething  of  them. 

This  difcovery,  where-ever  it  was  made, 
was  certainly  not  early  naade  ;  and  a  na- 
tion muft  have  been  far  removed  from  a[ 
ftate  of  barbarity,  before  they  could  have 
fo  much  as  thought  of  this  invention. 
They  muft,  I  imagine,  have  firft  invented 
many  other  arts,  befides  the  neccflary  arts 
of  life  ;  and  as  the  art  of  language  is,  no 
doubt,  among  the  firft  arts  that  men  cul- 
tivate after  they  come  out  of  the  favage 
ftatc,  I  think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  an 
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art  of  language  was  formed  before  alpha-  Ch.  3. 
betical  characflers  were  invented  to  exprefs  ^^^^"^ 
die  founds  of  it ;  and  as  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  country,  on 
this  fide  of  the  globe,  where  arts  were 
cultivated  Co  early  as  in  Egypt,  I  cannot 
refufe  my  aflent  to  thofe  authors  who  give 
to  that  country  the  glory  of  the  invention. 
And  particularly  Plato  the  philofopher,  who 
had  been  fo  long  in  Egypt,  and  was  not 
free  of  partiality  for  his  own  country,  but 
no  wife  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Egyp- 
tians *,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mod  unex- 
ceptionable 

•  Plato,  in  his  12th  book  of  Laws,  pag.  990.  e^itt.  F/* 
€mit  accufes  the  Egyptians  of  inhofpitalicy,  even  to  fuch 
(Irangcrs  as  came  among  them  for  the  fake  of  knowledge  ; 
and  gives  them,  upon  that  occaflon,  the  contemptible  appel- 
lation of  6f>tfiifitaTa  N«^¥,  a  word  which  Indeed,  by  its  ety- 
mological fignification,  denotes  every  thing  that  is  brought 
up  or  nourifhed,  but  is  commonly  applied  only  to  the 
brute  kind.  The  paflage  occurs  where  he  is  fpeaking  of 
the  manner  in  which  thofe  learned  and  curious  ftrangers 
ought  to  be  received  in  his  city,  after  which  he  adds, 

TovTOtc  in  Toif  nfxotf  vrohx'^^ai  ti  xP^  xavrac  ^fwf  rt  xai  ^ttac  i| 
ri    MU  Bvfiact    ruf    ffv»X«M-MC  iroiw.Mfvvc  (icaSarif  voim-i  nn  Bpi/tifiuira 

Ni»x«i)  fjcnSi  %rfvy/Mvt  iyftotf.  What  he  means  by  thofe 
ipcats  and  facrifices,  and  harlh  ordinances,  by  which 
they  drove  away  ftrangers,  is  explained  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  Porphyry  and  Jambli- 
^us,  whq  tell  us,  that  the  Egyptian  pricfts  would  noo 
H  h  2  ini^a^t^ 
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Ch.  3.  ceptionablc  authority  in  the  cafe,  tq  which 
v.^y-vj  I  have  nothing  that  I  can  oppofe. 

But  if  the  invention  of  them  was  fQ 
late  as  I  fuppofe,  it  is  natural  to  believe| 
that  the  Egyptian  nation  was  not  all  that 
time  without  fome  way  of  conveying  inr 
tfelligence  to  the  abfent,  ^nd  to  poftcT 
rity ;  and  the  queftion  is,  what  that  way 
was  ?    Some  think  they  ufed  wh^t  ig  callr 

?4 

% 

initiate  Pythagoras  into  the  myfteries  of  their  theology 

and  philofophy,  though   he  v^s  recommended  to  them 

.  )by  their  King  Amafis,  till  he  had  gone  through  a  very 

fevere  novitiate,  and  had  fubmitted  to  very  hard  rules, 

^ pofray/xartt  vnhnpa  xtfJ  vtp^aptff/xtva  rn(  'Exxuvixnf  ayvyitf,  aS  Por- 
phyry exprefltrs  it,  in  vita  Pythagora^  fe£i  8.  amoi^ 
which,  no  doubt,  were  tl^ofe  ftrange  meats  and  facrificcs 
mentioned  by  Plato.  And  Clemens  Alcxandrinus, 
Jlrom,  I.  further  tells  us,  that  circumcifion  was  one  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  his  initiation.  All  which  after  he 
had  gone  through  with  great  pg.tience  and  fortitude, 
they  taught  him  every  thing  he  defired  to  know.  By 
thele  means  he  became  the  moli  learned  Greek  that  ever 
cxifted,  and  I  believe  the  moft  learned  man  that  ever 
was  at  any  time  in  Europe.  It  would  appear  from  this 
palliige  of  Plato,  that  the  fame  probationary  trial  was 
required  of  him,  to  which  it  is  likely  he  did  not  fubmit ; 
and  it  was  probably  for  this  rcafou  that,  as  Strabo  tells 
us,  lib.  \J,  p.  806.  they  did  not  teach  Plato  every  thing 
they  knew  :  and  perhaps  they  had  not  fo  much  to  teacli 
him  at  that  time  ;  for  the  Egyptians  were  then,  an4 
Jaad  been  for  many  years,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Per- 
fians,  and  their  pricils  had  no  doubt  loft,  with  the  fplen- 
jior  of  thcit  hiciarcuy,  and  their  auibority  in  the  ftaie,  a 
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led  bUroglyphics^  But  it  is  not  proved  to  Ch.  3. 
my  iatisfedion  that  hierpgiyphicjs  were  at  ^"^^"^^ 
any  time  tl>e  written  language  of  Egypt^ 
in  common  ufe :  for  though  there  wa§ 
no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  fculpture  upon 
the  Egyptian  obelifks,  and  the  walls  of 
their  temples,  reprcfenting  various  fonn^ 
of  things,  and  particularly  of  animals ; 
and  though  there  be  no  doubt  that  thofe 
reprefentatigns  had  fome  allegorical  or  em-^ 

great  deal  of  their  phtlofophy  and  arts.  It  was  fiiil 
\vorfe  in  the  dajs  of  Strabo,  who  telis  us,  ibid,  that  he 
faw,  htmfelf,  at  Hieropolis,  where  oace  refided  the  mod 
learned  college  of  priefls  in  Egypt,  the  ruins  of  their 
houfes  ;  and  there  was  no  body  then  to  be  found  in  that 
city  of  any  knowledge,  except  ibme  inferior  miniflers  of 
the  altar,  who  (hewed  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  and 
performed  to  ftrangert  much  the  fame  office  that  the 
jCtceronis  in  Rome  do  at  prefent :  whereas,  when  Pytha* 
goras  was  in  Egypt,  it  was  an  independent  kingdom,  the 
mod  civilized  of  any  then  in  the  world,  and  flourifhtng 
in  philofophy  and  arts. 

With  refpcft  to  his  own  country,  Plato  does  not  praife 
Jt  in  the  abfurd  manner  that  Diogenes  Laertius  does, 
who  fays,  that  not  only  philofophy,  but  eyen  the  human 
race,  began  there.  On  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges, 
that  the  barbarians  were  more  antient  than  the  Greeks, 
and  that  they  got  from  the  barbarians  many  arcs  and 
fcicnces,  particularly  alh'onomy.  But  he  every  where 
infifls  upon  the  di(Un<5lion  betwixt  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
commending  his  own  countrymen  as  of  a  nature  more 
gentle,  humane,  and  generous,  and  as  improving,  and 
icarrying  further  every  thing  they  had  learned  from  the 
barbarians.    Sec  Plato's  £//;y^w/V,  pag.  joi2.  edit.  Ficini^ 
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Ch.  3.  blematical  meaning,  chiefly  of  the  religi- 


v^vO 


ous  kind,  as  the  name  in  Greek  imports  ; 
I  fee  no  reafon  to  believe  that  they  ever 
fupplied  the  place  of  writing,  any  more 
than  our  allegorical  fculpture  or  painting, 
or  that  they  were  at  any  time  ufed  for  re*- 
cording  events.  One  thing  at  lead  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  were  not  the  facred  charac- 
ters of  the  Egyptian  priefls ;  for  thofe  cha- 
jradlers  were  undoubtedly  fetters,  not  hie- 
roglyphics * :    ^nd   if   thefe    (jpijld    not 

be 


•  This  IS  evident  from  both  Herodotus  and  Diodoros 
SiculuS.  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  Egyptian  manner 
of  writing  and  computing,  has  thcfe  words,  Tpot/btftara  >^- 

fiporrtc  rnv  x**?^*  A<>wttioi  /f,  iiri  row  h^un  twi  rei  ifirrtftw-^lt* 
fofftoict  it  ypm/ifietfft  ^pwrrcu'    luu  rci  /uy  upranf  Ipa,  re  it  4nf*»Tom 

lucXKras  iib.  2.  caf.  ^6.  ;  where  he  exprefsly  fays,  that 
the  Egyptians  ufed  two  kinds  of  letters,  the  one  /acred, 
and  the  other  popular.  And  Diodorus  makes  the  fame 
diftin^ion,  where  he  tells  us,  that  the  prices  taught  their 
children  two  kinds  of  Jettcrs,  the  one  called  facred^  and 
the  other  of  common  ufe :    n^nitvmi  ft  rwc  wtc  it  fist  It^c  y^K/n^ 

fiCLTCL  inrat  tu  rt  Upa  xpcXw/urm,  nal  ra,  K^tronpav  t^orra  tw  fcaSvo-iv^ 

/ib.  I .  cap,  8 1 .  edii,  Wcjjeting.  And  again,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  hook,  comparing  the  cudoms  of  the  E- 
gyptians  and  Ethiopians,  he  fays.  That  among  the  £• 
gyptians  there  were  two  kinds  of  letters ;  one  called  w^^tfir 
or  popular  y  which  every  body  learned;  the  other  called  y^r- 
credy  which  liie  priefts  only  among  the  Egyptians  under« 
iiood,  the  fon  being  fecrctly  taught  them  by  the  father  : 
{>^t  among  the  Ethiopians,  thcfe  facred  letters  were  pf 
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be  the  invention  of  a  barbarous  age,  there  Ch.  n^i 
is  much  lefs  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  "        ^ 

fymbolical 


toaimon  tife  :  'I^««»  yap  'iiywrrioK  Imn  yfrnfiftmraf,  roi  /m  ht* 
fioht  xpocwyoptvofitva  wetrrac  fUCvBavttv,  ra  Si  ttpa  KctXtf/UfMc  retpi  fAtv 
*Ztf  *AiyuXTiotc  fitofvf  ytv'jcxHt  rSf  *V«f ,  reif»  ruv  retrtpw  It  arofpn- 
i^tf  fiectdwfovraf,    itxpa  it  reif  *Atiio4.tt   drctrrai  tttrotf   xf^^*    ''^^^ 

fwftf.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  both  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus,  rpeaking  df  thcfe  letters,  ule  the  word^  y^*^ju«, 
which  in  Greek  is  a  general  word  denoting  every  kind  of 
drawing  or  delineation,  whethet*  in  wfitiftg  or  painting. 
But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  itno,  That  thi  word  fimply 
ufcd,  always  (igniBes  what  we  call  a  letter,  2doy  When 
it  b  applied  to  the  facred  characters,  we  cannot  underhand 
it  in  a  fenfe  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to 
the  popular,  othcrwifc  the  divifion  into  facred  and  po- 
pular would  be  altogether  abfurd  and  unintelligible.  Noi* 
is  it  poffible  to  fuppofe  that  two  fuch  writers  as  Herodotui 
and  Dfodorus  would  ufe  the  fame  word,  in  the  fame  fen-" 
tence,  in  two  fignifications  fo  different  as  that  of  el  em  en-* 
tal  charaAers,  or  marks  of  found,  and  that  of  fymbolical 
reprefcntations  of  things.  And,  lafi/y.  If  there  were  an/ 
thing  doubtful  or  equivocal  in  the  matter,  Diodorus  has 
removed  all  doubt,  by  exprefsly  dilb'nguiihing  betwixt 
the  yfait4Mra  fimply,  or  letters,  and  tlie  ypa/Afixrx  Upykv 
fixa;  for,  in  the  paffage  lad  quoted,  after  having  ex- 
plamed  the  ufe  of  the  y^Kfifcxta  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians,  he  goes  in  the  next  chapter  to  the  explica^ 
tion  of  the  hieroglyphics,  which  h^  oppofes  to  the  letters^ 

in  this  manner  :  ni^J  h  rut  *Ai9ioviKOv  yf^ajucfixrat,  t5»  xaf  'Ai^vt- 
rmf  uaXvfUfsiv  ItfoyKvftxcn,  fnrtof,  Iwa  fmitv  wapxXHxetfut  r«»  ^/»;^«io- 
X»yifa9Q9. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  thofe  who  confonnd  the  facred 
charaders  of  the  Egyptians  with  hieroglyphics,  are  in 
a  great  miftake,  into  which  even  the  learned  Lipfius  has 
fallen,  as  appears  from  his  notes  upon  the  1 1  th  book  of 
Tacitus's  Annals,  c.  14.    But  this  error,  both  the  very 
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dh.  3.  fyiribolical  reprefentations,  containing,  as 
'  is  generally  fuppofed,   deep  myfteries  of 

religion 


learned  Df  Warbnrtori,  in  tiU  Divine  Legation,  and  the 
Count  de  CayYus,  in  his  Colle^ion  of  Antiquities,  have 
avoided ;  and  the  latter  has  given  us  a  fpecimen  frooi 
antient  Egyptian  monuments,  of  both  the  facred  and  po- 
pular writing,  as  quite  didinfl  from  the  hierogiyphical 
thara(5lert. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  facred  fculpture,  it  is  agreed 
by  all,  that  the  chara^ers  ufed  in  it,  (land  not,  like 
alphabetical  chara^flers*  for  the  marks  of  founds,  biit 
exprefs  the  things  theoifelves  direflly  and  immediately. 
2^(7,  Whatever  they  may  have  been  ot-iginally ;  yet,  ^ 
they  are  defcribed  to  us  by  antient  authors^  and  are  niei 
upon  obeliiks,  and  other  Egyptian  monuments  yet  re« 
maining,  they  arc  certainly  fymbolical  or  enigmatical 
reprefentations  of  things.  This  accouht  is  giveii  of  them 
by  Diodorus,  in  the  paflage  laft  cited,  ^here  be  fays; 
that  the  figures  ufed  in  hieroglyphics  were  thofe  of  ani- 
mals of  all  kinds,  the  members  of  the  human  body,  an<} 
iikewife  the  organs  or  indruments  of  art,  chiefly  thoft 
belonging  to  carpentry.  For,  fays  he,  this  kind  of  written 
ian^^uage  does  not  exprefs  iu  meaning  by  compofitton  of 
fyllables,  but  by  rretaphorical  or  allegorical  reprefenta- 
tions of  things,  which,  by  ufe  and  exercife,  are  fixed  iti 
the  memory,  and  fo  become  familiar.     Xw/tCfCwti  rom/?  t^i 

pLtt  TUXHC  kwrmt  (i.  C.  rSv  U^oyxtipixen  ypMftflMnn)  ift.9t^  {«oif  r<ttr6» 
fxTOis  Ktu  cmft^ntptot:  'Av6pfi»r»v,  irt  h  ifytivot{,  xm  ftaktra  rtxretMiteit- 
i  ya^  1%  Tijf  r«»  cvXXaCm  ffwQtvtetf  n  yfafAfmrnm  w«tf  ivHf  rif  w^% 
XM.ttfvov  \oyw   aroiiiuctvt    &\K*   c^  l/upaa-tvf   fcSf   ftintypapoficnaw  is) 

furmfoftif  ft.^M  •■«««»6^»»A'«''«^*  He  proceeds  next  to  explain 
the  nature  of  ihis  kind  of  writing  among  the  Ethiopians* 
and  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  fame  among  the  Egyp* 
tians.     **  The  fymbols  they  ufe,"   fays  he,    "  are  a 

**  hawk, 
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the  invention  of  fuch  an  age.  '--v^-' 

What 


^*  hawk,  a  crocodile,  a  f^rpent ;  aad  of  the  human  bo* 
"  df,  the  eje»  the  hand,  the  countenance,  and  fuch 
*'  hke.  And  ^  hawk  denotes  every  thing  that  is  quickly 
**  done,  becaufs  this  animal  is  the  fwitteft  of  all  birds* 
••  and  therefore  is  ufcd  metaphorically,  to  denote  every 
**  thing  that  is  quick,  or  has  any  relation  to  quicknefs, 
^*  in  the  faix)e  manner  as  we  ufe  metaphors  in  fpeakmg. 
•*  The  crocodile  fignifies  all  kind  of  wickednefs  or  evil  ; 
**  the  eye,  being  the  guard  or  keeper  of  the  whole  body* 
"  is  the  fymbol  of  juftice  j  the  right  hand,  with  thd 
"  fingers  fpread,  denotes  the  acquiring  and  collcdling 
**  what  is  neceffary  for  life ;  the  left  hand,  clinched^ 
♦*  denotes  the  cuftody  and  prefervation  of  thofe  things. 
••  The  like  may  be  faid  of  all  the  other  figures  from  the 
••  human  body,  from  inftruments  of  art,  or  other  things. 
•*  Of  thefe  rcprefentations,  having  made  the  meaning 
"  fiamiliar  to  them  by  conftant  ufe,  they  eafily  read 
"  what  is  written  in  that  way.**  UB,  3.  caf.  4. 

Thus  far  Diodorus  Siculus.  There  are  many  other 
fymbols  of  the  fime  kind  with  thofe  he  mentions,  which 
we  find  tu  other  antient  authors ;  fuch  as,  a  ferpent  in  a 
circle  to  denote  eternity,  an  eye  on  a  fceptre  to  rcprefenc 
a  monarch,  and  the  like  ;  but  thefe  are  fufficient  for  our 
purpofe.  And  I  think  Diodorus,  in  the  paflage  1  have 
quoted,  has  given  us,  in  a  few  words,  a  very  clear  idea 
of  this  kind  of  hieroglyphical  writing,  I  Ihall  not  there- 
fore trouble  myfelf  with  explaining  fome  other  paiTages  of 
antient  authors  upon  the  fubjeft,  particularly  two  quo- 
ted by  ih  Warburton,  and  much  inGfted  on  by  him  ; 
one  from  Porphyry,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  which  I 
hold  to  be  irretrievably  corrupted,  as  well  as  many  other 
things  in  that  work ;  and  one  from  Clemens  Alexandri- 

VoL.  II.-  li  nus, 
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What  then  was  the  method  ufccl  by  the 
Egyptians  before  the  invention  of  letters 

to 


nus,  which  I  likewffe  think  is  ncFt  found.  Befldes,  the 
authority  of  Diodorus,  who  lived  in  fo  much  an  earlief 
age,  and  was  at  fo  great  pains  to  inform  himfelf  concern* 
ing  Egypt,  having  been  in  the  country-  himfelf»  in  order 
to  collet  materials  for  his  hiftory,  is. of  much  greater 
♦weight  than  that  of  either  of  thofe  two  authors. 

The  next  th'mg  to  be  coniidered  is,  When  the  ufe  of 
this  enigmatical  language  beg^n  among  the  Egyptians  ? 
a  quedion  not  of  ealy  folution.  One  thing  appears  to 
nie  certain,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  invention  of 
a  barbarous  age,  and  thH^  the  Egyptians  mu(l  have  been 
far  advanced  in  arts  and  civility^  and  even  in  philofophy, 
before  they  could  have  thought  of  expreding  their  mean- 
ing by  fuch  fymbols,  fome  of  which  allude  to  properties 
of  animals,  and  other  natural  things,  not  at  all  obvious* 
Another  thing  feems  to  be  ahb  certain,  that  the  inven* 
tion  of  letters  was  very  early  among  the  Egyptians ;  for 
they  iifcribe  the  invention  to  a  god,  viz.  Thcuib^  who 
was  their  Mercury.  If  therefore  hieroglyphical  writing 
was  ufed  before  the  invention  of  letters,  it  muft  have 
been  ufed  before  the  reign  of  Mcnes,  their  firft  king, 
during  the  reigns  of  their  gods  ;  that  is,  while  the 
E2:yptians  were  learning  arts  and  civility,  which  were 
taught  them  by  thofe  firll  kings,  whom  on  that  ac- 
count they  deified.  That  the  remains  of  hieroglyphical 
writing,  upon  the  obeliflcs  ftill  prefervcd,  are  fo  old,  I 
believe  no  body  believes ;  and  Dr  Warburton  acknow- 
ledges, that  hieroglyphics  continued  in  ufe  long  after 
the  invention  of  letters,  Divine  Legat,  book  f,  left.  4. 
P^J>»  145*  I^  appears  therefore  to  be  certain,  that  at 
}eail  thofe  hieroglyphical  monuments  dill  extant^  arc 
sot  fo  old  as  the  invention  of  letters. 
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We  arc  next  to  inquire,  for  what  parpofe  this  enigmati-  • 
cal  writing  was  employed  ?  And  that  it  was  not  ufed  for 
recording  hidorical  events,  which  were  intended  to  be 
publifhed  and  made  known  to  all  the  world,  at  lea(l  that 
it  was  not  fo  ufed  •  in  later  times,  after  the  invention  of 
letters,  a  method  of  recording  fo  much  more  eafy  and 
obvious,  I  hold  to  be  certain.  Even  the  facred  books  of 
the  priefts,  in  which  the  hiftory  of  Egypt  was  contained* 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  written  in  that  lan- 
guage. For  other  wife  Diodorus,  who  faw  them,  and 
made  u(e  of  them  in  compiling  his  hidory,  (lib.  i.  c.  69** 
edit.  We(IeI.)>  would  certainly  have  told  us  fo.  And  as 
to  their  infcriptions,  £uch  as  that  upon  the  firft  pyramid 
built  by  Cheops,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  exprefling 
the  fum  that  was  expended  upon  the  onions  and  garlick 
eaten  by  the  workmen  who  built  it,  this  hiflorian  has 
informed  us,  that  it  was  written  in  Egyptian  letters, 
y^xttfJMTa  'AtyvxTta  (Hb.  3*  c.  12;);  as  wcll  as  another  in- 
fcription,  which  he  mentions  upon  another  pyramid,  of 
which  he  has  given  us  the  very  words  tranflated  into 
Greek,  {ibid,  cap,  136  ).  And  if  more  authority  upon 
this  head  were  wanting,  we  have  that  of  Tacitus,  who 
tells  us,  that  Germanicus,  in  his  travels  through  E- 
gypt,  faw  at  Thebes,  which  was  even  then  in  ruins,  an 
infcription  ftill  remaining,  written  in  Egyptian  letters, 
{lit era  Egypt ia  ;  an  expreflion  which,  in  Latin,  without 
any  ambiguity,  denotes  only  elemental  characters), 
which  being  interpreted  to  Germanicus  by  one  of  the 
priefts,  yhnk,  found  to  contain  an  account  of  the  power 
and  opulence  of  this  great  city,  which,  at  the  time  of 
this  infcription,  contained  feven  hundred  thoufand  men 
fit  to  bear  arms,  Annul.  3.  cap,  6o.  Now  we  can  hardr 
lia  ly 
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Ch.  3.  I  think  it  is  highly  probable,    (and  we 
can  fay  no  more  of  a  thing  fo  fiu*  beyond 

aU 

ly  fuppofe  the  obcliflcs  yet  preferred  to  be  older  than 
this  mfcription,  or  the  oldeft  pyranrtd ;   and  as  it  ap- 
pears that  it  was  not  the  fiilhion  at  that  time  to  record 
fads  of  hiftory  in  this  myfterious  charadcr,  I  think  wc 
may  fafcly  conclude,  that  the  hieroglyphics  upon  the  o- 
beliiks  ftill  to  be  feen,  are  not  any  hiftorical  record.     I 
am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  however  Kirchcr,   that 
learned  Jefuit,  may  have  erred  in  the  explanation  of  the 
hieroglyphics  upon  the  obclilks,  he  is  right  in  the  main 
dodrine  upon  which  all  his  explanations  are  founded, 
namely,   that  the  hieroglyphics  contained  myfteries  of 
religion  and  philofophy,  which  the  prieds  did  not  mean  to 
pnblifti  to  the  whole  world,  but  to  keep  •%  iiroffntrnf  among 
themfelves.     And  indeed,  if  they  were  not  ufed  for  hifto- 
rical record,  as  I  think  I  have  (hewn  they  were  not,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  for  what  purpofc  they  could  have  been 
nfed,  other  than  thatofmyftcry  and  concealment. 

This  account  of  the  anticnt  ufe  of  hieroglyphics,  is 
perfeftly  agreeable  to  what  wc  read  concerning  them 
in  antient  authors,  particularly  to  the  account  which 
Pliny  gives  of  two  obeliiks  that  he  faw  at  Rome,  of 
lirhich  he  fays,  Jnfcripii  atnbo  rerum  nature  interpreta* 
iionem  phUoJhpbi£i  Egypthrum   continent  ;    lib.  ^6-    cap. 
14.  edit^  Harduinu     Egypt  we  know  was  the  land  of  my 
ftery»  and  both  her  religion  and  philofophy  were  covered 
with  that  veil  ;  from  thence  it  fpread  all  over  the  Eaft, 
of  which  the  wife  men  fpoke  in  parables.     It  was  im- 
ported into  Greece  by  their  earlieft  fages,  who  travelled 
in  Egypt,  fuch  as  Orpheus  and  Mufxus ;  for  i;i  the  my* 
fieries   which    thofc   fages  brought    from  'Egypt    into 
Greece,  were  contained  the  fubliroeft  truths  of  religion 
ftnd  philofophy,  at  firft  exhibited  only  in  allegoric  ihew, 
but  at  lad  plainly  revealed  to  thofe  who  were  initiated 
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attrecdrd  or  aricmory),  that  the  medbodr  Ch.  3. 
they  nfed  "rtras  that  moil  natural  and  ob-  ^^"^''^ 


vious 


into  tbe  greater  myfteries,  who  wer^  fatd  to  be  tvTwtmi 
$ind  to  eiijoy,  as  it  were^  the  beatific  vifion  of  the  univer- 
vcrfal  nature,  and  the  firft  principles  of  things.  See 
Clement.  Jlexand,  Jlrom,  5,;  Straho^  lib.  10.;  and  Di» 
vine  Ligat.  book  2.  fe^.  4.  pag.  163.  The  phtlofophf 
too,  which  Pythagoras  in  later  times  brought  from  E- 
gypt,  wore  the  difguife  of  allegory  and  fymbol,  and  was 
plainly  taught  by  him  only*  to  thole  who  had  approved 
themfelves  worthy  by  a  long  novidate. 

This,  according  to  my  notion,  was  the  only  ufe  of 
hieroglyphics,  after  the  invention  of  letters.     But  were 
they  ufed  at  all  before  that  invention  ?  And  if  I  faw  any 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  had  lived  as  long 
in  a  date  of  civility  and  arts,  without  an  alphabet,  as 
the  Chinefe  have  done,  I  ihould  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  they  might  have  formed  this  myftcrious  philofophi- 
cal  language,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  chz* 
raders  of  the  Chinefe  are  of  that  nature.     But  as  it  is 
certain  that  letters  were  invented  very  early  in  Egypt,  I 
think  the  probability  is,  that  before  this  di/covery  they 
were  not  fo  far  advanced  m  philofophy,  as  to  have  any 
fuch  myfterious  language ;  and  that  their  only  way  of 
recording  things  was  by  pidures  or  natural  reprefenti^ 
tions,  either  at  full  length  or  abridged.    From  this  pic^ 
ture- writing,  I  think  it  is  likely  that  the  firft  forms  of  the 
Egyptian  letters  were  derived.    And  hence  comes  the 
connection  which  learned  men  have  obferved  betwixt  their 
alphabetical  writing,  and  their  hieroglyphics  of  later  times  ; 
for  it  was  natural  enough,  that  with  their  hieroglyphics, 
they  ihould  mix  thofe  antient  charaders  ufed  before  the  in- 
vention of  letters,  which  characters,  like  the  hieroglyphics, 
flood  for  the  marks  of  ideas,  not  of  founds^    And  per- 
haps 
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Ch.  3.  vious  way  of  fpeaking  to  the  eyes,  I  mean 
^'^'^^^^  by  painting  or  carving  natural  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  things  they  meant  to  ex- 
prefs.     This  we  know  was  pradlifed  by 
the   Mexicans    before   the    Spanifh   con- 
qneft,    and  is   at  this  day  ufed  by  the 
Indians  of  North  America.    But  as  this 
way  of  recording  things  would  be  very 
tedious,  and  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time ; 
and    as    human  invention  proceeds  but 
very  flowly ;  it  is  likely,  that  before  the 
difcovery  of  letters,  fome  way  was  con- 
trived of  abridging  this  pidhire-writing, 
and  making  it  more  fit  for  common  ufe. 
The  Indians  of  North  America  are  not  yet 
fo  far  advanced ;  but  the  Chinefe  are.    For 
it  appears  to  me  certain,  from  the  beft 
information  that  I  can  get  concerning  the 
Chinefe  chara<flers,  that  they  were  origi- 
nally no  other  than  the  natural  reprefenta* 
dons  of  the  "things,  which,  in  procefs  of. 
time,  were  abridged,  and  at  laft  fo  much 

haps  they  might  be  ncccflkry  for  connc^ing  together 
the  emblematical  figures,  and  marking  the  connedioa  - 
and  dependence  they  h^d  upon  one  another :  for»  hq 
doubt,  in  the  picture- writing,  there  would  be  fuch 
marks  of  conne^ioOj  which  probably  were  figos  of  arbi- 
trary inftitution. 
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fhortened  and  altered^  that  we  can  now  Ch.  3. 
hardly  fee  in  any  of  them  the  original  ^""^^^^^ 
pifhire. 

From  thefe  abridged  pidlures,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  probable  conjedure,  that  after 
the  analyfis  of  articulation  was  difcovered, 
the  charaders  nfed  to  exprefs  the  elemen- 
tal founds  were  formed.  Thus  far  at  leaft 
is  certain,  that  many  of  thofe  charaders 
which  are  foimd  in  antient  moniunents 
of  Egyptian  alphabetical  writings  are  like- 
wife  to  be  found  on  their  obelilks  *. 

The  great  advantage  which  the  ufe  of 
letters  has  above  any  other  kind  of  wri- 
ting, is,  that  it  conneds  together  fpeaking 
and  writing,  fb  as  to  make  but  one  art 
in  effedl  of  both.  For  letters  ftand  for 
founds,  not  for  the  ideas  expreiTed  by 
thofe  founds.  And  therefore,  when  the 
founds  are  once  learned,  we  fee  how  eafily 
even  our  children  learn  the  expreffion  of 
them  by  alphabetical  charaders ;  whereas, 
if  the  written  charaders  are  expreflive  of 
the  ideas,  not  of  the  founds,  then  is  the 
written  language,  and  the  language  that 

•  See  the  C^unt  de  Caylus's  ColUmon  of  Antiquities 
lorn.  I.  pag.  65.  et  feqq.  Sec  allb  what  Dr  Warburton 
kas  iaid  upon  this  fiibjcd,  in  his  Divine  Legjition. 
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Ch.  3.  is  fpokw,  entirdy  imcOTmedcd,  and  each 
^^^"^^^^  of  thidm  requires  a  feparate  ftudy ;  and 
that  of  the  written  language,  which  is  fp 
much  eafier  to  be  learned  among  us  than 
the  language  that  is  fpolcen,  becomes  a 
moft  intricate  and  diflkult  ftudy.  Accor-f 
dingly,  it  is  a  fa6l  well  known,  that  the 
Chincfc,  after  having  learned  the  language 
they  rpeak>  as  we  do  ours,  confume  their 
Twrhple  lives  in  learning  their  written  Ian-* 
gua^e,  that  is>  learning  to  read. 

It  no  doubt  jQbkewed  a  great  deal  of  inge* 
nioufiiofs,  to  think  of  making  founds  vi- 
fible,  and  the  object  of  one  fenfe,  by  that 
means,  to  fall  under  the  perception  of  an«* 
other ;  but  ftill  1  am  of  opinion,  that  if 
we  fuppofe,  as  I  do,  that  the  analyfis  of 
the  found  of  language  was  already  made, 
it  was  no  m,ore  than  an  ingenious  thought, 
but  not  at  all  a  great  difcovery,  at  leaft 
HQt  to  J>€  compared  to  that  of  the  analyfis 
pf  the  found  of  language  *.    For  it  was 

no 

♦  Plato  gives  us  an  account  of  the  invention  both  of  the 
analyfis  of  the  found  of  language,  and  of  alphabetical 
charaAers.  The  firft  is  in  the  Phllcbus,  p.  974  and  the 
other  in  the  Phaedrus,  fi  1240.  edit  Ficini,  And  he  a- 
fcribes  both  to  fome  god  or  godlike  man  he  calls  eitie» 
the  fame  who  in  Greek  was  called  'J^jki  and  in  Latin 

Mercury 
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no  more  than  finding  out  marks  for  what  Ch.  3. 
was  known  before.  And  if  we  fuppofe 
that  the  Egyptians,  Hke  other  nations, 
ufed  fymbols,  or  reprefentations  of  things, 
before  they  knew  the  ufe  of  letters,  it  would 
be  no  more  than  transferring  that  method  of 
reprefentation  to  the  elements  of  found, 
And  accordingly,  the  learned  academi- 
cian whom  I  mentioned  before,  M.  de 
Guignes,  ihsuntains,  that  the  alphabetical 
charadlers  were  made  out  of  fuch  repre^ 
fentations.  If  the  notation  of  mufic  had 
been  invented  before  letters,  which  might 
have  happened,  and  perhaps  did  adually 
happen,  I  fhould  have  thought  the  difco- 
very  jufl:  as  great  as  that  of  letters,  but 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  moft  won^ 
derful  analyfis  of  mufical  founds,  for  ex- 
prefling  which  ^  that  notation  is  ufed. 
And.  therefore  the  only  diftindion  I  make 
betwixt  the  two  difcoverics,  is,   that  the 

Mercury.  But  there  were  fereral  who  bore  that  name 
in  Egypt ;  and  Plato  docs  not  fay  that  it  was  the  fame  eivi 
whoinVentcd  both,  but  rather  the  contrary :  for  though  he 
mentions  fcveral  other  inventions  of  the  eiv9  who  invent- 
ed letters,  he  does  not  fpeak  of  the  analyfis  of  articulate 
founds  as  one  of  them  ;  and  I  think  it  is  more  probable 
that  It  was  a  McKCury  before  him  who  made  that  greater 
difcovery. 

Vol.  II.      ■  K  k  .  one 
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Ch.  3.  one  which  was  firft,  has  the  greateft  me- 
^"'^^^'^  rit.  But  I  think  the  inventor  even  of 
that  one,  mud  be  contented  to  fliare  the 
praife  with  him  who  firft  devifed  a  method 
of  making  the  ideas  of  the  mind  vifible ; 
for  there  is  really  no  difference  betwixt 
making  ideas  vifible,  and  founds  vifible, 
if  the  ideas  are  of  things  not  vifible. 

Whether  there  was  a  progrefs.  in  the 
invention  of  alphabetical  charafters,  or 
whether  they  were  invented  all  at  once,  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  If,  as  I  fuppofe, 
the  analyfis  of  articulation  was  not  made 
at  once,  but  that  they  ftopt  at  fyllables, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  fyllabical  alpha- 
bet may  have  been  firft  invented,  fuch  as 
that  of  the  Japanefe.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  fuppofe  that  there  were  no  al- 
phabetical charaders  invented  till  the  a- 
nalyfis  of  articulate  founds  was  comple- 
ted, there  is  no  reafon  I  think  to  belie ve^ 
but  that  the  whole  alphabet  would  be  at 
once  completed,  and  that  a  charadcr 
would  be  invented  for  every  element  that 
had  been  difcovered ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  the  inventor  fhould  have 
ftopt  fliort,  and  not  gone  through  the 
whole  elements* 

As 
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As  to  the  ntility  of  letters,  I  have  faid  Ch.  3. 
akeady  *,  that  the  writing-art  is  not  an  ^^-^^^"^ 
art  of  memory^  but  an  art  of  reminifcence. 
And  it  is  a  moft  certain  fadl,  that  the 
pra<flice  of  writing,  fo  far  from  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  memory,  weakens  it ;  for  this  rea- 
fbn,  that  when  we  commit  a  thing  to  wri- 
ting, we,  as  it  were,  difcharge  the  me- 
mory of  it.  And  accordingly,  thofe 
who  cannot,  or  do  not  write,  have  much 
more  tenacious  memories  than  thofe  who 
truft  nothing  to  memory.  I  have  likewife 
faid,  that  I  doubted  whether  the  ufe  of  let- 
ters had  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  knowledge ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  it 
weakens  memory,  as  knowledge  depends 
fo  much  upon  memory,  it  mud  be  like- 
wife  true,  that  it  retards  our  progreis  in 
knowledge.  Befides,  as  nothing  improves 
knowledge  fo  much  as  mutual  intercourfe 
and  communication  of  our  thoughts  to 
one  another,  fuch  intercourfe  is  better 
carried  on  by  converfation,  than  by  wri- 
ting ;  and  therefore,  if  the  frequent  ufe  of 
writing  has  the  effedl  of  making  converfa- 
tion upon  fubjedls  of  fcience  lefs  frequent, 

•  Part  2.  book  i.  ch.  2.  in  fnt. 

K  k  2  which 
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Ch  3.  t^rhich  I  doubt  is  die  cafe  among  us,  in- 
w-VN^  ftead  of  advancing  learning,  it  will  be  a 
hindrance  to  it.  And  accordingly  I  anx 
perfiiaded,  that  learning  flouriflied  moft 
both  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  when  there  was 
.  lead  written  upon  the  fubje(5t.  And  par- 
ticularly, in  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  the 
moft  learned  fchool  of  philofophy  that  ever 
was  in  Greece,  we  are  informed,  that  no- 
thing was  committed  to  writing  while 
the  fchool  flouriflied,  and  not  tiU,  by  the 
perfecution  of  thofe  philofophers  in  Italy, 
it  was  broken  and  difperfed.  Then  in- 
deed fonie  of  them,  for  the  fake  of  pofte- 
rity,  committed  fome  part  of  their  philo- 
fophy, but  I  believe  no  great  part  of  it,  to 
writing  *  ;  and  to  thofe  writings  we  owe 
what  is  moft  valuable  in  the  philofophy  of 
Plato  and  Ariftotle,  the  firft  of  whom  wc 
know  purchafed  fome  of  thofe  books  at  a 
very  high  price  f. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  in 
other  refpe£ls,  the  invention  of  writing 
has  many  advantages.  In  the  jirjl  place, 
It  is  a  method  of  communication  betwixt 


•  Jamhlichus  in  viia  Pjibagora^  fe£l^  2J3. 
f  See  Diogenes  Laertios  in  vita  Platonis. 
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abient  peribns,  which,  in  many  cafes,  is  a  Ch*  3. 
matter  of  great  utility,  as  well  as  pleafure  '^^"^'"^ 
and  fatisfatflion.    2dly^  It  is  widiont  doubt 
the  belt  way  of  prefcrving  the  memory  of 
isi&,s  and  dates ;  for  though  fcience,  whole 
chief  feat  is  the  underflanding,  may  be 
continued    by    tradition,    and    delivered 
down  from  father  to  fon  for  many  gcne-p 
rations,  not  only  without  lofs,  but  with 
increale;  it  is  otherwife  with  fadls,  and 
more  fo  ftill  with  dates,  which  depending 
folely  upon  memory,  cannot  be  fo  exadWy 
preferved  by  tradition  only.     And  accor- 
dingly, the  £acred  books  of  the  Egyptians, 
fo  far  as  we  can  learn,  contained  nothing 
but  fadte,  either  of  natural  or  civil  hifto- 
ry,  and  their  dates ;  for  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  their  geometry,  aftronomy,  or 
philofophy,  were  recorded   there  *•     But 
^dly^  One  principal  xife  of  it  is,  what  I 
have  already  hinted,  to  preferve  learning 
againft  fuch  a  calamity  as  befell  it  in  Italy, 

*  Dlodor.  Siculus,  who  made  ufe  of  thefe  books  ia 
compiling  his  hiftory,  lib.  i.  fe^.  69.  edit,  Wejfeling,  does 
not  fpeak  of  their  containing  any  thing  ejfe  bot  fads,.  /- 
hid,  fe^.  44*  And  Plato,  in  the  Timaus^  p.  23.  edit.  Ser* 
ranif  fays,  that  all  the  memorable  events  that  happen- 
ed* whether  in  Egypt  or  other  countries,  of  which  they 
had  information,  were  fet  down  in  tkole  books. 
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C3i.  3.  when  the  Pythagorean  philofophers  were 
^"^^""^"^  maflacred,  or  driven  out  of  the  country  *  ; 
or  againfl  deftrudlion  of  men  and  arts^  by 
famine,  peftilence,  or  inundations  of  bar- 
barous nations,  fuch  as  overfpread  Europe, 
and  deftroyed  the  Roman  empire.  And 
it  is  to  the  manufcripts  that  were  faved  in 
that  general  wreck  of  philofophy,  and  all 

*  This  is  a  fad  that  is  little  known.  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  hiftovian,  Co  far  as  I  know,  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  except  Polybius,  who  fpeaks  of  it  only  in  pafling, 
iih.  2.  ^  17  J  ;  and  the  text  of  Polybius  is  there  mutilated. 
But  the  fad  cannot  be  doubted  of:  for  it  is  related  by 
Jamblichus,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  with  many  cir- 
cumftances  from  authors  whom  he  quotes  that  are  now 
loft.  It  was  the  greateft  blow  that  ev^r  learning  got, 
next  to  the  deftru^ion  of  the  Egyptian  hierarchy  ;  and 
it  woufd  have  gone  near  to  have  extlnguifhed  learning 
altogether,  if  fome  of  them  who  efcaped  the  ma(Facre,  had 
not  committed  their  learning  to  writing,  left  philofophy, 
that  beft  gift  of  the  gods'  to  men,  as  Plato  fays,  (hould  be 
toully  loft ;  JamB.  ubi  Jupra^  fe£i,  253.  Thofe  writings 
were,  for  a  long  time,  concealed  in  the  families  of  the 
authors,  being  tranfmitted  as  a  facred  depofit,  from 
father  to  fon.  But  feveral  of  them  at  laft  came  abroad, 
and  were  picked  up  by  the  philofophers  of  Greece,  fuch 
us  Plato  and  Ariftotle ;  the  laft  of  whom,  as  I  have  had 
occafion  to  obfcrve,  publiflied  one  of  them  under  his 
own  name,  I  mean  the  book  oi  Categories ^  which  he  has 
made  the  foundation  of  his  fyftem  of  logic ;  and  indeed  it 
contains  the  principles  of  all  fcience.  In  (hort,  all  the 
good  philofophy  we  have  now  in  Europe,  is  little  more 
than  fragments  that  had  been  faved  out  of  this  fhipwreck 
of  learning  in  Italy,  one  of  the  greateft  events  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  learning,  though  fo  little  known. 
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fcience,  that  we  owe  all  the  learning  we  Ch.  3. 
have  at  prefent  in  Europe.  v>->rv 

Having  faid  thus  much  concerning  the 
invention  of   letters,    and  the  utility  of 
them,  I  will  prbceed  to  follow  them  from 
Egypt    to    Greece ;    whither    they    were 
brought  firft  by  the  Pelafgi,    and  after- 
wards by  Cadmus,   with  fome  variation, 
no  doubt,  of  the  form.   Whether  there  was 
any  addition  made  in  Egypt  to  the  firft 
invention  of  them,  is,  as  I  have  laid,  a 
doubtful  point.     But  it  is  certain  that  af- 
ter they  came  to  Greece,  there  was  no  ad- 
dition made  to  them  by  the  Greeks  of  any 
value.     The  original  Egyptian  letters  were 
iixteen  in  number,    viz.  five  vowels,    fix 
mutes    fimple  and  middle,   foiu*  Uquids, 
and  the  foUtary  letter  ^.    With  thefe  it  is 
likely  there  came  a  mark  of  afpiration,  or 
an  h^  fiich  as  we  have  in  the  Roman  al- 
phabet, and  in  Ibmc  antient  Greek  monu- 
ments.    To  thefe  Palamedes  added  marks 
for  the   three  afpirated  confonants,    and 
alfo   for  the  double  confonant  i.     Then 
came  Simonides,    who   added  two  other 
charadlers  for  double  confonants,   viz.  -^ 
and  C,  and  likewife  marks  for .  two  long 
vowels,    viz.  the  long  *  and  the  long  0. 

But 
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Cai.  3.  But  thefe  additions,  I  fay,  werenoimprove- 
^''"^^^  ments,  but  rather  corruptions  of  the  al- 
phabet. For  with  refpedt  to  the  double  let- 
ters, they  are  at  bed  only  an  abridgement 
of  the  orthography  :  but  I  fay  further, 
that  two  of  them  are  equivocal  charadlers ; 
for  ^  (lands  either  for  kc  or  yc,  and  vf^  either 
for  5rc  or  fc.  And  as  to  the  afpirated 
letters,  they  too  are  no  more  than  a 
fliort-hand  way  of  writing,  fuch  as  that 
which  is  ufed  for  marking  the  afpira- 
tion  of  the  vowels ;  and  accordingly  the 
Latins,  and  we  too  in  Britain,  mark  our 
afpirations  very  well,  both  of  .vowels  and 
confonants,  by  the  original  mark  of 
afpiration,    viz.   the  letter  b  *,   ^without 

•  This  is  not,  properly  fpcaking,  a  letter,  but  a  mark 
of  afpiration  ;  and  accordingly  was  fo  ufed  antiently  by 
the  Greeks,  who  wrote  Bix<mv  in  place  of  f)t«r«9,  as  it  is 
now  written.  And  the  marks  of  the  two  fpirits,  they  fay, 
were  taken  from  the  divifion  of  the  antienr  mark  of  afpi- 
ration, the  one  half  of  it,  with  a  bend  towards  the 
right  hand,  being  ufed  to  denote  the  fpintu/  aj^cr^ 
and  the  other  half,  with  a  bend  the  other  way,  the  fpi- 
rltus  lenls.  And  here  again  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
antient  manner  of  writing  was  more  fenfiblc ;  for  they , 
had  only  a  mark  for  .the  J^'tritm  affer,  judging  it  unnc- 
ceffary,  as  it  really  is,  to  have  any  mark  at  all  for  the 
Jfiritus  Ufiii. 

Palamcdes^s 
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Paktnedes^s  invention.     And  if  m^ty  be  Ch.  3. 
obferved,  that  this  way  of  marking  the  ^"^^"^"^^^ 
i^fpifation,   fiiews  the  natute  of  it  better 
than  Palamedes'^s  charaAeris :  for  they  have 
pfobably  led  the  grammarians  into  what 
I  hold  to  be  a  miftake,  that  the  afpiratioH 
belongs  to  cOnibnants ;  whereas  it  belongs^ 
as  I  have  faid,  primarily  to  vowels,  and 
6nly  cdnfequentially  to  the  confonants,  by 
•  their  being  joined  to  afpirated  vowels.  Thu^ 
t^hen  I  write  Cethegui  in  Latin,  it  is  evident 
that  it  16  the  vowels  that  i^aipirated;  w^here-^ 
as,  when  I  uie  Palamedes's  charadlel',  and 
write  Kfc^ifyo^,  it  may  be  thought,  and  is 
tommonly  rii(*aght,  that  the  afpiration  be- 
longs principally  to  the  confonant  /.    And 
as  to  Simonides's  marks  for  the  long  «  anct 
long  ^,   if  he  had  carried  the  invention 
farther,  ^cnd  detifed  marks  for  all  the  long 
toWels,  It  might  have  been  (o  far  nfeful, 
that  it  would  have  faved  writing ;  but  as 
he  did  not  carry  it  fo  far,  he  had  much 
better  have  let  it  alone  altogether,   and 
then  it  is  likely  the  old  way  of  writing 
would  have  continued,    of  doubling  the 
charader    when   the  vowel    is    long,    of 
Vol.  IL  L  1  writing. 
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Ch.  3.  writing,  for  example,  aa^  wken  the  a  was 

^^^  long  * 

But  though  thefe  additions,   made  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptian  alphabet,  were 
neither  neceflary  nor   ufeful  j    fome  cor- 
redlions  which  they  made  upon  their  own 
orthography,  were  certainly  a  great  im- 
provement.    For  the  letter  t,  among  them, 
flood  for  three  different  founds,  the  fhoit 
«,  the  long  «,  and  the  diphthong  «,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  letter.     The  long  f 
they  expreffed,  as  I  have  juft  now  faid, 
by  doubling  the  characfler  ;    but  it  was 
certainly  very  blundering  to  make  the  let- 
ter ftand  for  the  name  they  happened  to  ' 
.   give  it.     They  might  as  well  have  made  a 
fland  for  the  found  aV^a,  or  £  for  C>fTflt.     In 
like  manner  the  letter  0  flood  not  only  for 
both  long  and  fhort  0,  (which  ambiguity 
was  removed  by  writing  it  double),  but 
alfo  for  the  diphthong  *',  prc^bly  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  t  flood  for  «,  namely, 
becaufe  w  was  the  name  they  gave  the  let- 
ter. 

•  This  was  tlie  antient  prarticc  among  the  Latins,  as 
appears  from  Qninftilian ;  and  probably  alfo  among  the 
Greeks.  See  what  I  fay  further  of  this  fubje^»  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  accents. 

Several  , 
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Sfeveral  other  obfervations  might  be  Ch.  3. 
made  upon  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  e-  ^'^^''^'^ 
nough  has  been  faid  of  the  alphabet  of  a 
particular  language  :  and  I  Ihall  conclude 
this  part  of  the  analyfis  of  language,  after 
having  made  a  few  obfervations  upon  the 
Roman  and  Englilh  alphabet. 

The  Roman  alphabet  was,  as  I  have 
(hewn  elfewhere,  the  antient  Greek  alpha- 
bet^ probably  more  antient  than  that 
which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece ;  and 
as  I  have  faid,  it  was  no  worfe  for  want- 
ing the  additional  letters  invented  by  Pa- 
lamedes  and  Simonides.  But  as  the  Latin 
was  a  dialed  of  the  -Solic,  and  as  the  -£0- 
lic  ufed  very  much  the  found  of  the 
digamma,  which  refembled  the  fbimd 
of  our  It;,  the  Romans  had  the  fame 
found,  but  did  not  ufe  the  charadler,  ma- 
king the  letter  u  and  v  (for  both  forms 
were  ufed  indifcriminately)  ftand  both 
for  the  vowel  and  the  digamma ;  for  as  to 
their  letter  /,  it  neither  expreffed  the 
Greek  f ,  nor  the  iEolic  digamma,  but  a 
found  different  from  either,  and  a  very 
unpleafant  one,  as  appears  from  the  paf- 
fage  above  quoted  from  Quiniflilian,  lib^ 
xa.  cap.  10.  To  fupply  this  defed  in  the 
L  1  2  Latin 
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,  jCh.  3,  l^itin  alphabet,  Qaiujitis,  the  Empttror, 
^"""'^''^  introducecj  th^  ufe  of  the  -^lic  digamyna, 
marked  like  a  Roajan  F  reverfed,  which 
is  ftiU  to  b^  feen  io  fbme  aatiejxt  in^ 
fcriptiQns,  but  wenic  out  pf  ufc  after  hsi 
death  *• 

As  to  our  EngUfh  alphabet,  it  is  ceiv 
tainly  v^ry  faulty.  For  the  firlTt  letter  ha3 
three  founds :  frfi^  the  common  foiwd  of 
a  ;  then  the  found  of  the  diphthong  au  \ 
?Lnd  lajily^  the  found  of  the  Greek  »?  i  aii4 
yet  there  is  but  one  charadler  tp  expref^ 
all  the  three.  Then  the  1  fupplies  jh^ 
double  office,  expreffing  both  the  genuine 
found  of  that  letter,  and  of  the  diphthong 
au  E^  in  like  manner,  ftands  both  fof 
its  own  found,  and  the  found,  of  i  j  and  u 
is  fometimes  the  diphthong  euy  and  fomc-r 
times  the  plain  vowel,  or  rather  the  dipji-* 


*  See  what  Mr  Fpftcr  has  colle^ed  ppon  thf  fulij^ 
of  the  di gamma,  pag.  12a  of  his  EfTay,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  paflage  I  quoted  above  from  Quindiliaiii 
hb,  12.  cap.  10. ;  and  alfo  what  Mr  Fofter  has  obforved' 
from  Mr  Dawes*  cpncemipg  the  ffTei^  of  thb  digaoimsif 
in  making  the  preceding:  vowel  Iqng,  as  in  the  perfed^ 
lenles  of  the  third  and  fourth  Latin  conjugation ;  for  in 
the  preterite  cupu  and  tt^diiy  the  firft  /  is  9»ort»  but  by 
inferting  the  digamma  betwixt  thep3«  i^  becomes  long, 
as  m  cuptvi  and  ^uatvt^ 

thong 
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thcoig  ^  }  icM*,  as  I  obferved,  we  have  npt  Ch.  3^ 
}A  EagUfh  the  genuine  found  of  that  ^^"^^^^^ 
vowel.  Then,  with  refpedt  to  confonants^ 
)&e  (T  is  ao  ambiguous  chara^er ;  for  it  if 
Sometimes  founded  hard  as  the  k^  and 
fometimes  foft  as  the  /;  and  the  /  is  of* 
ten  founded  as  Jh.  And  in  the  combi*- 
nations  of  confonants  in  fyllables,  we  do 
not  always  give  them  the  fame  found ;  for 
the  th  in  thif^  is  a  much  ftronger  aipiratQ 
^an  in  tbm  or  though. 


CHAP.        IV, 

0/  the  antiait  accents. — That  they  'were  real 
notes  of  muficy  di/linSi  from  the  quantity 
of  the  fy liable. — What  accent  in  Englijh 

is  r 


I  Come  now  to  the  analyfis  of  the  iecond  Ch.  4, 
p^rt  of  the  matter  of  language,  of 
which  I  propofod  to  treat,  viz.  the  Profody^ 
And  here  I  am  tp  fpeak  of  a  thing  fo  little 
underftood  in  modem  times,  that  fome  e- 
ven  deny  the  exiftence  of  it ;  I  mean,  the 
mflody  of  language,  as  the  antients  called 
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Ch.  4.  it ;  which,  as  we  fliall  fliew  in  the  fequel, 
^""^^^^"^  made  a  confiderable  part  of  the  beauty  of 
their  compofition.  For  the  better  under- 
ftanding  it,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  go  back 
to  that  higher  genus  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  namely, 
found.  For  melody,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  belongs  not  to  language,  as  arti- 
culated voice,  but  as  found,  being  com- 
mon to  it  with  mufic. 

Sound  is  defined  by  iantient  authors  to 
be  a  percuflion  of  the  air,  perceivable  by 
the  fenfc  of  hearing  *.  Now  found  fimply 
without  articulation,  may  be  confidered  in 
a  threefold  view.  For  it  is  louder  or 
fofter ;  —it  is  higher  or  lower,  as  to  mufical 
modulation,  or,  in  other  words,  is  acuter 
pr  graver  J — or,  laftly,  it  is  of  Ihorter  or 
longer  duration.  The  firft  of  thefe  diffe- 
rences does  not  belong  to  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, (except  fo  far  as  concerns  the  pro- 
nunciation of  fyllablcs  in  Englifh,  of 
which  I  Ihall  fay  more  hereafter)  :  for 
men  fpeak,  and  make  other  noifes,  loud  or 
foft,  as  occafions  require,  which  are  too 
many  and  various  to  be  comprehended  by 

rifi  t>^w#«»tf>  fil*  25.     See  alfo  Euclid,  fia.  Can.  in  initio. 

rules* 
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rules.  But  the  other  two  make  part  of  Ch.  4* 
the  grammatical  art,  at  lead  in  the  antient  "^^""^^"^ 
languages. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  as  I  have  faid,  is 
called  profody ;  a  word  which  I  obferve  is 
frequently  applied  very  improperly  to 
quantity  * }  for  T/>o(r«S/a  in  Greek  exacflly 
anfwers  to  the  Latin  word  accentusj  and 
denotes  that  tune  or  melody  which  is  an- 
nexed to,  or  accompanies  fpeech  f :  and 
it  is  of  the  analyfis  of  this  melody  thit  I 
am  now  to  treat.;. 


*  In  the  common  Latip  grammars*  it  is  ufcd  to  figniQr 
t*hat  part  of  grammar  which  treats  both  of  quantity  and 
accent ;  and  it  is  fo  ufed  even  in  the  learned  Voflius's 
grammar. 

f  This  is  the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  is  conftantly  ufed 
by  Dionyiius  the  HaUcamailian,  in  his  mod  accurate 
treatife  of  Compofitiony  fo  often  quoted,  particularly  ia 
fe/f.  25.  where  he  exprelsly  diftiaguifhes  it  from  quanti* 
ty  ;  for  fpeaking  of  the  accidents  of  words,  he  mentions 
hrtietif  rt  %at  cMTox«tf,  Kce<  9'f09^jtitac,  The  learned  Theo* 
dorus  Gaza,  in  his  grammar,  fpeaks  the  fame  lan- 
guage,  Tlpooyita  In  rcwif  itota  ritf  fttvnf  lyypafifiu'ni  rpof  Ivpavtaw 

tQ  Am  Myw ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  define  ro9oc»  as  that 
of  which  the  fr^^ta  was  compofed.  And  Demetrius 
Triclinius,  an  antient  grammarian,  gives  the  fame  ratio 
nomsmf  that  1  have  given  ;  for  fpeaking  of  the  marks  of 
accents  and  fpirits,  he  adds,  'a  /»  km  rpocaSiaf  wofMcm  ^ 

9f»t  rh  fin*  xat  rh  Ix^vncn  rif  av\3^CQm  cwukwtif  Pre/at, 
Md  Arlfiopban, 

Like 
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Ch.4.      Likd  ercry  other  mclddy  it  arifes  front 


V-'-V^^ 


a  combination  of  fbtinds,  a6d  I5  refolre-*- 
able  into  what  is  called  f  8077CC  in  Greeks 
and  in  Englifh  a  twte^  l^hich  is  defined 
by  Arillox*ntiS,  an  andent  writtt  upoil 
mufic,  to  be  "  one  ftretch  or  enenfion  Of' 
the  voice  *  ;*'  that  i$,  as  I  uAderftand  it, 
a  eoritinuatioii  of  the  voice  in  the  famtf 
tone,  without  flop  or  interval,  «tt\  witb-» 
out  change. 

A  note  may  have  all  thtf  tikree  qualitie* 
of  found  above  mentioned  :  fot  it  fliay  ht 
loud  or  foft  J  long  or  ihort ;  acute  or 
grave.  But  it  is  of  this  laft  quality  oftly 
ibat  I  am  now  to  Ipeak  f. 

And  firft  it  is  apparent,  that  acuteneis 
and  gravity  are  relative  qualities,  as  well 
as  length  and  fhortnei^ :  for  it  is  ineipoffible 
to  conceive  a  found  either  acxite  of  grave, 
but  in  relation  to  another  foimd ;  and  ill 
general  there  is  in  mufic  nothing  abfolut^ 

*  ^m9H  ftrmff-tc  lift  fumv  ttwtv*     Harfttdnh*  lib,  !»/•  l$s 

\  Thofe  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  nauilc,  may  Im»^ 
gine,  that  loud  and  acute,  grave  and  foft/  in  founds,  are 
the  fame.  But  they  are  quite  different ;  for  the  found 
6f  a  cannon  is  one  of  the  graved  founds  that  can  be  made, 
itnd  at  the  iame  time  one  of  the  Ioude({. 


but 
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biit  it  is  altogether  a  fcience  of  ratios  and  Ch.  4. 
proportions.  But  the  queftion  is,  What 
is  it  that  makes  this  acutenefs  or  gravity 
in  founds  ?  And  for  folution  of  thig  que- 
ftion, we  muft  go  ftill  a  little  higher  than 
we  have  hitherto  done,  I  mean,  to  an  idea 
more  general  than  even  that  of  founds  viz. 
motton :  for  all  found  is  motion ;  and  if 
all  things  were  at  reft,  there  would  not, 
as  Euclid  iays,  be  either  found  or  voice  *. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  acutenefs  or 
gravity  in  founds  muft  be  certain  modi- 
fications of  the  motion  which  produces 
them.  And  Ariftotle  has  told  us,  that 
when  the  found  is  acute,  there  is  much 
motion  in  little  time  ;  when  it  is  grave,  it 
is  little  motion  In  much  time  f.     This  is 

•  Euclid.  feH,  Canon  is,  in  initio. 

f  Euclid  has  faidnhe  fame  thing,  but  at  more  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  /e^io  Canonist     His  words  are, 

Tmt  Jf  luvDCftfv  (u  fA*f  irvxf9r9feu  wh  at.  St  &p«uoT*pai'  xal  at  fjct* 
aruxforf^i  o^vrtfvf  Toi^ct  rv(  f^yy^fCf  cu  St  Apcctortpeii  Capvripuf.  'a- 
fxyneun  Si  rvc  fOf  o|wTf/)wf  rfyjti,  wri^  U  xvxinTtpttv  xetl  Tkeitmtv  avy- 
%ftTPtt  Tuvvrtor  TUf  St  Cotpvrarvf  (Uge  Cetpvrtpitc)  l-rmrtp  l^  iftatortpof 

Ml  ixmcwfm  ffvyxHTxi  xttnatmv^  From  whcncc  it  appears, 
that  Euclid  knew  in  fubdance  the  dodrine  of  our  modern 
philofophy  concerning  founds,  though  T  am  perfuaded 
be  never  made  experiments  fuch  as  that  German  philofo- 
phcr  made,  who  (iifcovered  that  a  ftring  of  fuch  a  length 
and  fuch  a  thickncfs,  and  ftretched  by  fuch  a  weight, 
made  fo  many  vibraiions  in  a  fecond. 

Vol.  II.  Mm  truly 
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Ch.  4.  truly  faid,  but  Ihortly :  it  therefore  needs 
^"^^^^^^  to  be  explained ;  and  the  difcoveries  of  our 
modern  experimental  philofbphy  have  en-r 
abkd  us  to  do  it. 

For  it  is  now  found  out,  that  die  per- 
euflion  of  the  air,  by  which  the  antients 
defined  found,  is  caufed  by  the  percuffion 
of  fome   elaftic  body,    whole  vibrations, 
thereby  produced,    being   communicated 
to  the  air,  and  by  the  air  propagated  to 
the  ear,  produce  the  fenfation  of  hearing. 
A  firing  or  wire,  flretched,  has  been  found 
the  moft  proper  fubje6l  for  fuch  experi- 
ments.    If  the  vibrations  of  this  (Iring 
are  greater  or  iefs,  that  is,  occupy  more  or 
lefs  fpace,  then  is  the  note  louder  or  fofter; 
if  there  are  more  or  fewer  vibrations  in 
the  fame  time,  then  is  the  note  acuter  or 
graver  ;    and,  laftly,  if  the  firing  conti- 
nues to  vibrate  for  a  greater  or  lefs  time, 
without  any  fenfible  variation  of  the  found, 
then  is  the  note  Ipnger  or  fhorter :  fo  th?it 
here  we  have    the   threefold   divifion  of 
found  above  mentioned. 

That  there  are  all  thefe  differences  in 
mufic,  no  man  will  deny  who  has  only  a 
jiatural  ear,  though  he  never  was  taught 
the  art ;  and  that  two  of  them,  at  leafl, 

take 
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take  place  in  language,  is  as  impofUble  .to  Ch.  /^ 
deny.  The  only  queftion  tliereforc  is  with  ^'■^'^'^^ 
refpeift  to  the  thirdy  viz.  the  diflindlion  of 
acTjtenefs  and  gravity,  whether  it  appHes 
to  language.  Nor  wJas  even  diis  dilputed 
till  of  late.  But  Mr  Fofter,  in  his  eflay 
above  mentioned  *,  has  made  the  matter 
fo  pcrfedlly  clear,  that  I  will  not  fay  a 
word  t^n  the  fubje<5t.  And  indeed  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  nothing  but  abfolute 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  antient  lan- 
guages^ or  the  moil  violent  prejudice,  can 
induce  a  man  to  be  of  another  opinion. 
One  reaibn^  perhaps,  that  may  have  led 
ibme  people  into  it,  is  the  improper  ufe  a^ 
bove  mentioned  of  the  word  profody^  by 
applying  it  to  quantity^  and  not  to  accent. 
This,  I  imagine,  has  made  Ifaac  Voflius, 
among  others,  believe,  that  quantity  and 
accent  were  the  fame,  or  at  leaft  that  the 
long  fyllable  always  was  accented  f.  An- 
other 

*  This  cflay  S\d  not  fall  intb  my  hands  till  I  hid  be*- 
^un  to  write  upon  this  fubje^,  and  had  formed  the  opi- 
nion which  I  was  glad  to  find  fo  well  fupported  by  Mr 
Fofter.  His  eifay  is  indeed  full  of  excellent  grammatical 
learning,  and  has  fumiflied  me  with  feveral  authori- 
ties, of  which  I  have  made  ufe. 

f  The  work  of  Ifaac  Voffius  I  refer  to,  is  what  he 
M  m  a  has 
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Ch.  4.  other  probably  has  been,  that  there  is  no 
accent  fuch  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  ac- 
cents, in  any  modern  language,  as  I  fliall 
afterwards  fliew.  And,  laftly,  the  im- 
pofSbility  for  us,  that  are  not  accuftomed 
to  it,  to  found  thofe  anticnt  accents,  has 
perfuaded  many  people  that  it  was  as  im- 
poflible  for  the  antients  to  do  it. 

Taking  it  therefore  for  granted,  that 
this  antient  profody  was,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, applicable  to  language ;  the  next 
thing  to  be  confidered  is,  how  it  was  ap- 
plied. And  we  are  informed,  by  the  antient 
writers,  that  it  was  applied  to  fyUables ; 
that  is  t6  fay,  that  difierent  iyllables  of 
the  fame  word  were  pronounced  with  tones 
diflFering  in  acutenefs  and  gravity,  and 
fometimes  the  fame  fyllable,  as^  (hall  be 
afterwards  more  particularly  explained. 

But,  in  the  jirjl  place,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  fyllabic  tone  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  general  tone  of  a  lan- 
guage ;  for  each  language  has  a  particular 
tone  with  which  it  is  fpoken.     But  this 

has  written,  De  vlrihus  rythmic  et  cantu  poimatufH\  a 
work  written  in  fuch  excellent  Latin,  that  I  read  it  with 
pleafure,  though  I  could  find  no  feufe  or  matter  m  it  of 
any  value. 

national 
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national  tone,  as  it  may  be  called,  affects  Gh.  4^ 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  fpeech,  not  words 
only,  and  much  lefs  fyllables. 

2rf/r,  It  is  alfo  to  be  -diftinguifhed  from 
the  tones  of  paffion  or  fentiment,  by  which 
the  feelings  of  the  mind  are  exprefled ;  for 
thefe  belong  to  words  or  fentenccs,  not  to 
fyllables. 

And,  Iqftly^  It  is  likewife  to  be  diflin- 
"gnilhed  from  the  variation  of  loud  and, 
foft  in  difcoiuie;  for  we  may  raife  our 
voice  in  Ipeaking,  or  fink  it,  without  any 
Tariation  of  the  tone.  And  in  this  way  we 
may  alter  our  voice,  not  only  upon  words 
and  fentences,  but  upon  fyllables ;  which, 
as  I  Ihall  ftiew  afterwards,  is  what  we  call 
accent  in  Englifh. 

But  the  antient  accents  are  real  notes  of 
mufic,  or  variations  of  the  tone,  by  which 
the  voice  is  raifed  higher,  with  refpedl  to 
mufical  modulation,  upon  one  fyllable  of 
a  word,  than  upon  another :  and  this  fyl- 
lable is  faid  to  have  an  acute  accent,  while 
all  the  reft  of  the  fyllables  are  pronounced 
with  what  is  called  a  grave  accent  j  that 
is,  they  are  pronounced  upon  a  level  with 
the  reft  of  the  difcourfe,  or  in  that 
key    in    which    the    difcourfc    is    taken 

up 
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Ch.  4.  up  *.  For  it  is  an  invariable  rule  of  ao- 
'^■^^'^  centing,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  that 
only  one  fyllable  of  a  word,  how  many 
foever  there  be,  has  an  acute  accent ;  for 
it  feemsthey  thought,  that  the  raifing  the 
tone  upon  more  than  one  fyllable  of  the 
word,  would  have  made  the  pronunciar 
tion  of  common  fpeech  too  various  and 
complicated,  and  too  like  chanting.- 

There  is  a  third  accent  in  thofe  langua- . 
ges,  called  the  eircumfiex^  which  is  comr 
pofed  of  the  other  two.  This  happens 
when  the  tone  is  both  raifed  and  deprcfled 
upon  the  feme  fyllable,  which  never  can' 
be  but  when  the  vowel  is  long  ;  for  a  long 
vowel  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  founded 
like  two  fliort  vowels  of  the  fame  kind ; 
and  it  was  fo  written^  according  to  the 

•  That  this  is  the  true  notion  of  a  gra^ii  accent,  ft 
evident  from  a  paflage  of  Dtonyfios  Thrai,  in  hi»  fliart 
but  elegant  treatifc  of  Grammar,  publtlhed  by  Fabricius, 
in  the  7th  volume  of  his  Greek  library.  He  defines  ac- 
cent to  be,  «tnH  inxr"f  '"Vf*"*'  '  "»'  «•»«»■"  «»  n^*f>  • 
i<«T*   iiimiMiui  •'»   t}   eofHf,    i  tari  mfrMrif  h  tS  ictf^mfinf. 

So  thai:  the  grave  accent  is  the  fundamental  or  ordinary 
level  of  the  fpeech ;  and  therefore  the  mark  of  it  is  never 
tifed,  except  upon  the  laft  fyllable  of  a  word ;  and  then 
it  denotes  not  the  grave,  but  the  acute  accent.  For 
What  reafon  this  ftrange  praflice  has  been  introduced,  I 
neter  could  learn,  nor  do  I  fee  any  rea&n  for  markin|;, 
two  accents,  more  thaa  for  marking  two  fpiritft.- 

antient 
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antient  Latin  orthography  *.  Such  a  fyl-  Ch.  4, 
kblc  therefore  might  be  confidered  as  two 
fyllables,  upon  one  of  which  the  tone  was 
jaifed,  and  upon  the  other  deprefled  f , 
And  thus  we  fee  that  thofe  languages  had 
in  this  matter,  all  the  variety  that  the  na-» 
ture  of  the  thing  will  admit ;  for  every 
fyllable  among  them  had  cither  an  acute 
accent,  or  a  grave  actfent,  or  both. 

But  how  much  was  the  tone  of  the  voice 
to  be  elevated  in  founding  the  acute  ac- 
cent ?  or  was  it  left  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  every  fpeaker,  to  raife  his  voice  more 
pr  leis,  as  he  thought  proper  ?  If  that  was 


*  See  what  Mr  Fofter  has  very  well  faid  upon  this  fub« 
jed,  in  his  Eflay,  pag.  3S. ;  to  which  I  will  only  add,  that 
in  fonae  of  the  antieqt  Roman  monuments,  particularly  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  inftead  of  writing  the  character 
double  for  the  long  /,  they  wrote  a  great  charader  thus,  /•  ^ 
There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  the  Greeks  Wrote  in  the 
^ame  way,  before  they  invented  different  charaders  to  ext 
prefs  fome  of  their  long  vowels*  Plato,  in  the  Cratylus, 
pag.  382<  if  i  underfland  him  rightly,  fays,  that  they 
wrote  two  epJHons  in  place  of  the  eta^  and  the  figure  of 
the  omega  is  plainly  the  |wo  omicrons  joined  together* 

f  In  this  way  the  circumflex  accent  is  explained  by 
Scaliger,  De  caujis  lingua  Latittse^  lik.  2.  cap.  60. ;  and 
it  is  in  this  fenfe  we  are  to  underfland  the  antient  au* 
Ihors  who  fpeak  of  the  circumflex,  as  being  a  tniddle  be* 
fwetn  the  acute  and  grave. , 
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Ch,  4^  the  cafe,  it  is  plain,  that  the  antients,  ia 
^"^""^^^^  ipeaking,  muft  have  often  run  into  cant ; 
for  an  elevation  and  fall  of  the  voice,  to  a 
certain  degree,  will  make  a  kind  of  fing- 
ing.  But  neither,  in  this  refpeiEl,  was  the 
Greek  language  defedlive;  for  in  it  the 
boundaries  were  fixed  betwixt  the  melody 
of  fpeech  and  mufical  modulation.  This 
appears  from  a  paflage  in  Dionyiius  the 
Halicamaflian's  treatife,  upon  Compofi- 
tion,  that  I  have  fo  often  quoted ;  which 
paflage,  if  it  had  been  rightly  underftood 
by  thofe  who  have  argued  againft  the 
Greek  accents,  it  is  impoflible,  I  think, 
that  they  could  have  been  of  that  opinion ; 
for  it  not  only  proves  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
accents,  but  explains  moft  accurately  the 
nature  and  meafure  of  them.  I  will  there- 
fore give  the  paflage  rendered  into  Englifli ; 
but  before  I  do  that,  I  w^ll,  for  the  fake 
of  thofe  grammarians  who  know  nothing 
of  the  principles  of  mufic,  explain  a  little 
of  the  nature  of  mufical  tones  ;  be- 
caufe  I  fufpedl  it  is  the  want  of  knowledge 
of  thefe  which  has  made  Mr  Fofter's  adver- 
faries  not  give  fufficient  attention  to  this 
paflage. 

The  Greeks  ufed  the  fame  fcale  of  mu- 
fic 
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fie  that  we  ufe,  viz.  ;the  diatonic  fcale,  Gh.  4. 
which  riles  by  certain  intervals  or  degrees,  ^•^'^*^^ 
from  any  given  pitch  of  the  voice,  called-- 
in the  language  of  mufic,  the  fundamental^ 
to  that  note  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  o^anje ;  and  the  degrees  or  intervals  by 
which  the  voice  rifes  to  the  odlave,  are 
meafured  by  numbers.  And  as  the  rife  is 
cliiefly  by  what  is  called  tones^  the  fcale 
has  from  thence  the  name  of  diatonic.  The 
interval  of  a  tone  is  as  8  :  9,  if  it  be  a 
greater  tone  ;  or  of  9  :  10,  if  it  be  a  lefler 
tone  :  and  there  is  a  fmaller  interval  ftill, 
czWtd^i /emit one y  which  is  as  15  :  i6.  By 
thefe  intervals  of  tones,  greater  and  lefler, 
and  femitones,  making  all  together  levea 
notes,  befides  the  fimdamental,  the  voice 
rifes  in  a  natural  and  eafy  afcent  to  the 
odlave  above  mentioned,  which  has  that 
name  from  its  order  in  the  fcale,  being  the 
eighth  note,  including  the  fundamental,  to 
which  it  is  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  i . 

Of  thefe  {t\cn  notes  all  our  mufic  is 
compofed,  as  all  the  words  of  our  lan- 
guage are  compofed  of  the  four  and  twen- 
ty elementary  founds.  For  though  in  mu- ' 
fie  we  go  far  above  the  eighth  note,  it  is  by 
the  fame  intervals  ;    fo   that   all  further 

Vol,  II.  N  u  progrefliou 
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Ch.  4*  progrcflion  upwards,  is  but  a  repetition  of 
^"^'^'^^  the  firft  feveu  notes,  the  odlave  ferving  al? 
•jjvays  for  a  new  fundamental.  This  way 
we  proceed  upwards  to  a  fecpnd,  third,  or 
fourth  octave,  or  as  far  as  any  voice  or  in-r 
ftrument  will  go  *. 

This  fcale,  though  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  divide  it  into  the  intervals  a- 
bove  mentioned,  yet  is  capable  of  being 
divided  into  intervals  very  much  fmaller. 
And  accordingly,  in  fome  fpeciefes  of  the 
antient  mufic,  the  fcale  was  divided  not  only 
into  tones  and  femitones,  but  likewife  in-: 
to  third  parts  of  tones,  and  even  the  fourth 
parts  of  tones,  which  lafl  they  called  W/f, 
But  in  their  diatonic  fcale,  they  proceeded, 
as  we  do,  by  tones  and  half-tones.  This 
progrefs  we  mark  by  numbers  ^,  3,  4, 
and  fo  on,  reckoning  the  fundamental  air 
ways  one.  And  in  like  manner  the  anr 
tients  proceeded  ;  but  what  we  call  a 
fourth^  they  called  the  ItPLnff^afQr ;  becaufe 


•  It  is  a  curious  problem,  How  it  comes  to  pafs  that 
|]ie  power  of  nature  can  go  no  farther  in  mufical  modu- 
lation than  an  fi^ave  ?  The  la<5t  is  undoubtedly  fo ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  has  been  dcmonftrated, 
though  1  think  it  might  cafily  be  fo,  if  this  were  the  pro- 
per place. 
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it  Went  through  four  degrees,  including  Ch.  44 
the  fundamental,   viz.  two  tones   and   a  ^^^'"^'^^ 
half  above  the  fundamental.    And  the  next 
note^  which  we  call  the  fifth^  confiding  of 
three  tones  and  a  half  above  the  fundamen- 
tal, they  for  the  fame  reafon  called  ItoL-Trivru 
And  the  odlave,  which  goes  through  all 
the  notes  of  the  fcale,  they  called  X;aTa(r<yr. 
The  other  fieps  of  the  progrefs  they  mark- 
ed by  words,  as  we  do,  exprcfling  their 
order.     Thus  the  firfl:  degree  above  the 
fundamental  they  called  Xiroyor,  as  we  call    ^ 
it  a  fecondi 

This  being  premifed,  1  come  now  to 
the  paffage  before  us,  in  which  the  Hali- 
carnaflian,  after  having  laid  it  down,  that 
the  beauty  of  compofition  confifts  in  the 
melody,  rhythm,  variety,  and,  laftly,  what 
is  proper  or  fuitable  to  the  fubjecfl  j  and 
after  having  told  us,  that  the  compofition 
of  words,  even  in  profe,  is  a  kind  of  mu-^ 
fie,  differing  from  finging  or  inftrumental 
mufic  only  in  the  quantity,  that  is,  the 
more  or  lefs,  not  in  qualit}'  or  kindj 
and  that  words  have  their  melody,  rhythm, 
and  other  things  above  mentioned,  as  weU 
as  mufic  ;  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  me- 
lody of  words  as  follows, 

N  n  2  "The 
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Ch.  4.       *^  The  melody  of  common  fpeech,''  fays 


V^/^N^N^ 


he,  "  is  meafured  nearly  by  erne  interval, 
"  that  namely  which  is  commonly  called  the 
*'  lioLTrim.  Nor  does  it  rife  beyond  three 
*'  tones  and  a  half  towards  the  acute,  nor 
**  is  it  let  down  further  towards  the  grave. 
•*  But  every  word  has  not  the  fame  tone  ; 
*'  for  fome  are  founded  with  an  acute  tone, 
•'  fome  with  a  grave,  and  fome  have  both. 
•'  Of  thefe  lafl  fome  have  the  acute  and 
*^  grave  blended  together,  in  the  fame  fyl- 
*'  lable,  which  are  called  circumJleSied  fyl-- 
**  lables  ;  others  have  them  on  diflferent 
'*  fyllables,  each  of  which  preferves  its 
own  proper  accent,  whether  grave  or 
acute,  diftindl  and  feparate  from  that 
of  any  other.  In  the  dilfyllables  of  this 
kind,  the  one  is  grave  and  the  other  a- 
^^  cute,  and  betwixt  thefe  there  can  be  no 
"  middle  ;  but  in  words  of  many  fyllables 
*'  of  whatever  kind,  there  is  but  one 
*'  which  is  accented  acute,  while  all  the 
*^  reft  are  grave.  This  is  the  melody  of 
?'  fp?ech ;  but  vocal  and  inftrumental  mu- 
**  fie  ufe  more  intervals,  not  the  S«cTem  on- 
**  ly  ;  for  beginning  with  the  SiaT«(r«r,  they 

*'  go  through  the  S/aTgrre,    the   S/arto-o-a/xi^r,    thc 

*'  lbXT(^m^  or  (as  it  ought  to  be  written) 

"the 
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^*  the  ItTonr,  the  nfi^romr,  and,  as  fome  thinky  Ch.  4^ 
"  even  the  S.e^/c  *;'  ^-^^~^ 

This  paflage  not  only  Ihews,  as  I  have 
faid,  that  the  Greek  accents  were  really 
notes  of  mufic,  but  alfo  gives  us  the  mea- 
fure  of  them,  and  further  marks  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  melody  of  fpeech  and 
mufic :  which  he  makes  to  confift  in  two 
things ;  frjiy  That  the  melody  of  fpeech 
does  not  rife  above  a  fifth,  whereas  mufic 
goes  to  an  o<5lave,  or  much  higher ;  2^/r, 
The  degrees  or  intervals  in  mufic,  either 


•  The  paflage  is  in  the  nth  feftion  of  the  trcatifc  of 
Compo(ition.  It  is  too  long  to  be  here  tranfcribed. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  it  to  thofe  who  underfland  th« 
language  and  the  fubjedt ;  nor  was  it  pofllble  that  the 
author  could  have  ufed  clearer  Words  to  cxprefs  tliat  tlie 
accents  were  mufical  tones.     I  ihall  only  obferve,  that 

when  he  fays  i  fiwt  aracu  yt  n  Xf^if,  N  xa6*  i'y  /£«pier  Xoyu  rarrr- 
/Mw,  T»f  ttvrrc  xtytTott  ravtofy  the  addition  to  the  word  xi^/j-i 
of  the  defcription  of  i  x«9*  i'»  fio^tn  X9yv  Tarrofiavnt  is  only 
to  remove  the  ambiguity  of  this  word  in  Greek.  For 
xi{/c  fignifics  either  the  whole  (lyle  and  compofition,  or  a 
fmgle  word  or  part  of  fpeech,  in  which  laft  fenl'e  it  an- 
fwers  exadly  to  the  Latin  word  <//V7/<?.  In  each  of  thefe 
fcnfes  I  obferve  it  ufed  by  the  fame  author  in  the  third 
fedion  of  the  fame  treatife.  I  have,  therefore  tranflated 
it  fimply  by  nvord,  which  in  Englifh  is  not  ambiguous, 
without  the  addition  that  Mr  Foder  makes  of  *'  that  is 
••  placed  in  a  fentence,"  pag.  142.  which  appears  to  me 
foreign  to  the  fenfe  of  the  author. 
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Gh;4.  below  or  above  the  fifth,  are  exadly 
^'''^'■^  mafked.  But  that  was  not  the  cafe  ill 
fpeech  ;  for  the  voice  did  not  rife  exadlly 
to  a  fifth  on  the  acute  accent,  but  near  to 
to  it,  (wV  t77'5^a),  fo  as  fomctunes  to  be  a- 
bove  it,  and  fometimes  below  it ;  and  in 
falling  to  the  grave,  they  did  not  pitch 
exadlly  upon  the  fourth,  third,  or  any 
particular  note  below  it.  And  this  muft 
neceffarily  have  happened,  as  the  voices  of 
the  fpeakers  were  of  greater  or  lefs  com- 
pafs,  or  their  ear  more  or  lefs  juft. 

But  there  is  another  difference  betwixt 
the  melody  of  fpeech  and  of  mufic,  ob- 
ferved  by  Ariftoxenus  *,  and  other  antient 
writers  upon  mufic.  That  the  melody  of 
fpeech  is  cvnxfjo  or  continued,  while  mufi- 
cal  melody  is  S/ar>jitar/xoc,  or  diftinguifhed 
by  intervals  ;  by  which  is  meant,  that  in 
fpeech  the  notes  fucceed  one  another  fo 
quickly,  that  the  intervals  can  hardly  be 
perceived  ;  whereas  the  intervals  in  mufic 
are    eafily    diftinguifliable,    the    different 

•  Artjloxen.  Harmonics^  pag.  9.  m  the  Colleaion  of 
Meibomius.  See  alfo  Gaudentius,  another  writer  oft 
roufic.  Contained  in  the  fame  colleftlon.     His  words  are, 

ratf  Tw  r^f    rSroif  ^<i|«p;^t»Tai»   j^vffH  mi  Tiaro>8jrif  rofarKifftm,  is? 
T»  ©^w,  Mil  aviraXtv,  U  Url  /xiii(  trifiitrot  rio-nii, 

note» 
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notes  being  more  exadlly  marked,  and  the  Ch.  4. 
voice  reftiiig  longer  upon  them.  And  ^-^^^^^ 
therefore,  fays  our  author,  the  language 
of  paflion  is  more  mufical  than  common 
fpeech  ;  becaufe,  when  we  are  affeded  by 
paflion,  we  generally  dwell  longer  upon 
the  fame  note. 

It  appears  therefore  to  be  exadly  juft, 
what  the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  that  the  me- 
lody of  fpeech  differs  frorn  mufical  modur 
Ration  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind  *. 

The 


*  The  account  I  have  here  given  of  the  antient  mufic, 
is  taken  from  the  authors  in  the  colle^ion  of  Meibomius. 
As  we  are  upon  the  fubje^  of  analyfmg  language,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  how  wonderful  the  di(^ 
covery  was  of  this  analyfis  of  mufical  founds,  and  of  the 
application  of  numbers  to  meafure  the  tones  of  a  voice  or 
inibument.  I  think  it  a  greater  difcovery  than  even 
that  of  the  analyfis  of  fpeech  into  its  elemental  founds ; 
becaufe  there  wa$  there  no  application  of  numbers  ;  and 
befides,  that  analyfis  itfelf  appears  to  me  more  eafy  and 
obvious.  The  difcovery  is  afcribed  to  Pythagoras,  by 
thofe  writers  upon  mufic,  and  the  authors  of  his  life, 
vho  tell  a  blundering  (lory  about  his  making  experi- 
ments with  ^  flr;ng,  flretched  by  different  weights.  And 
It  is  faid,  he  difcovered  that  the  tones  were  in  the  ratio 
pf  the  weights,  ceteris  paribus  ;  whereas  the  fa^  is, 
that  they  are  as  the  fquare-roots  of  the  weights,  fiut 
the  cuftom  of  Pythagoras*s  fcholars  was,  to  afcribe  to  him 
as  difcovercr  *every  thing  he  taught  them.  And  we 
pay  as  well  fuppofe  that  his  geometry,  theology,  and 
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Ch.  4.      The  chief  objecSlion  that  I  believe  man^ 


V^OT"^ 


people  have  to  this  account  of  the  accents, 

is 


every  other  fcience,  taught  m  the  fchool,  was  of  his  in- 
vention. The  truth  therefore,  I  believe,  is,  that  he 
brought  this  fclcnce  of  inufic  with  him  from  Egypt,  a- 
long  with  other  fclences,  (for  that  he  was  the  firft  who 
taught  it  to  the  Greeks,  and  gave  them  the  uie  and 
knowledge  of  the  o<aave,  which  they  had  not  before,  I 
have  not  the  lead  doubt).  Nor  do  I  think  fuch  a  difco- 
very  could  have  been  made,  except  in  a  country  fuch  as 
Egypt,  where  there  was  a  clafs  of  men  fet  apart  for  the 
/ludy  of  the  fciences.  And  belides  this  advantage,  a 
nation  mud  have  lafted  a  long  time,  and  advanced  far 
in  other  fciences,  before  they  could  have  made  fuch  a 
difcovcry.  Further,  we  know  very  well  that  mufic  was 
very  much  praflifed,  not  only  in  their  religious  ceremo* 
nies ;  but,  as  Plato  informs  us,  it  was  made  a  part  of 
the  edncatinn  of  their  youth,  and  regulated  by  law. 
And  he  fpcaks  of  pieces  of  mufic  of  their  goddels  Ids 
many  thoufand  years  old,  but  which  were  dill  preferved 
in  his  time.  Sfc  Plato  de  Lagihiif,  dib.  2.  ^.789.  and  790, 
edit.  Ficini.  Now  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  could 
have  been  preferved  for  fo  great-  a  number  of  years, 
with  that  religious  exa^nefs  which  Plato  fuppofes,  tin- 
Jefs  they  were  noted,  or  fome  way  or  other  put  in  wri- 
ting*  And  if  they  had  a  notation  of  mufic,  as  weH  as 
of  fpeecb,  it  is  evident  that  they  mud  have  made  the 
analyfis  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other. 

The  antient  art  of  muftc  appears  to  me  to  be  lels 
known  to  the  moderns,  than  any  other  antient  art ;  and 
accordingly  they  have  fallen  into  great  midakes  concern- 
vig  it.  I  wilj  venture  to  fay,  that  we  have  not  even  an 
idea  of  their  excellence  in  that  art,  becaufe  we  know  no* 
(h<Pg  of  tvro  kinds  of  their  mufic  which  were  the  vtkoSt 

excelienci 
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is  the  irnpapa<aicabiUty  of  thexxu    For  how^  Ch.  4. 
will  they  £slj^  is  it  poflible  that  the  voice   **-^"^'^ 

fliould 


excellent :  for  we  know  nothing  but  the  diatonic  mndc,' 
which  they  knew  alfo ;  but  it  was  among  them  the  mnfia 
only  of  the  vulgar ;  whereas  the  other  two  kinds,  viz.  th6 
chromatic  and  enharmonic^  were  the  mu(ic  of  the  learned, 
And  the  connoiflcurs.  Now  the  mu/ic  of  thefe  two  kinds, 
proceeded  by  intervals  fo  fma!l|  as  a  third  or  fourth  part 
of  a  tone,  of  which  we  have  no  prafticc,  nor  hardly  an 
idea,  except  what  we  may  get  from  an  iEolus  harp,  or 
the  mufic  of  the  birds.  And  the  later  antient  writers 
upon  mudc  tell  us,  that  thofe  two  kinds  of  mufic  w«re 
much  difufed  in  their  time,  and  that  hardly  any  body 
could  be  found  that  was  able  to  pra^ife  them.  And 
Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  of  Mufic,  fays,  that  even  as 
early  as  his  time,  the  enharmonic,  which  was  the  mufic 
moft  efteemed  and  pradifed  of  old,  was  quite  n€gle<fled  ; 
the  intervals  of  it  not  underftood  ;  and  they  even  went 
fo  far  a»  to  dei^y  that  the  divtiiOB  of  the  iemit<Hie,  which 
they  called  iunc,  was  perceptible  by  ihc  fen(e,  edit.  Fr(/* 
hem,  p.  558.  And  there  is  a  fragment  preferved  of  Lon- 
ginos,  where,  fpeaking  of  mufic,  he  applies  to  it  this 
yerie  of  Homer,  iumt  mm  ^Um^cht,  &ri  %$  U^n :  '*  We  otHyf 
*'  hear  the  fame  of  it,  but  know  nothing  of  i|." 

Fortker,  there  are  peribas  amcmg  us  fo  ignorant,  as  to 
doubt,  and  even  to  deny,  that  the  antients  knew  aiKi  prac* 
tifed  mafic  in  paru.  The  contrary  of  this  may  be  proved 
by  many  paiC^gts  in  antient  authors.  I  will  mention  only 
two  or  three  that  I  think  have  not  been  taken  notice  of« 
The  firft  is  from  the  SofSifia  of  Plato,  f4ig.  ij  7.  #*/.  Fie, 
where,  fpeaking  of  letters,  ke  fays,  ibmt  of  t^m  join  to*^ 
gether  to  make  fyllables,  and  fome  of  them  do  not.' 
Then  he  aiks,  to  what  art  it  belongs  to  kftow  what  will 
)om  or  will  noat  join  with  what  ?  The  anfwer  is,  tot 
the  grammatical  art.    Then  follows^  tt  h  jn/i  t^c  rm  &• 
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Ch.  4,  iliould  ftart  at  once  up  to  a  fifth,  from 

of. 
ten 


one  fyllable  of  a  word  to  another,  and  of- 


m«ei  /M  Tf;:^»w  i;^**  7^i)^MMYifv,  /civo'inoc*  i  h  /vi  owmCf  kfA^trof,    Thc 

ynoaning  of  which  is,  that  as  the  gramnaarian  knows  whac 
articulate  founds  will  mix  together,  and  what  will  not ; 
fo  the  muiician  knows  what  notes  of  mudc  will  mix  to- 
gether, and  what  not.  Now  this  mixture  of  ibunds,  like 
that  of  letters  in  a  fyllable,  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  what 
we  call  harfMony.  The  next  paiTage  I  ihall  mention  is  from 
Plutarch,  in  his  ^aftionaP latonica^  where  he  very  particu- 
laiy  defcrihes  the  way  in  which  the  acute  and  grave  founds 
mix  together)  and  the  effe^  which  that  mixture  produces. 
The  words   are,   'oiwc  a"»  y<v  «  "^x^  yinrmi,  Cap^  si  i  C^a* 

«vrov,  h*  ifiMOTTeAma^t  Hiniiv  rji  ^xoji  xaptrx'**  «'  rv/i^tien  xaXMrn. 

Here  we  have  harmony,  or  fymphony,  as  Plutarch 
calls  it,  and  the  e£Fed8  of  it  upon  the  ear,  very  -well  dc- 
fcribed.  For,  if  I  am  not  much  midaken,  it  will  be 
found  by  experience,  that  the  acute  ftrikes  the  ear  firft 
with  a  quick  impulPe,  and  that  we  do  not  perceive  the 
mixture  of  the  grave,  till  the  acute  begins  to  die  away^ 
The  third  paflage  I  (hall  mention,  is  from  Longinus, 
De  SuUim/tate,  ftSi.  38.  where,  fpeaking  of  the  figure 
czWtd  periphrafitt  he  fays,  it  is,  with  refpeft  to  the  prx>- 
per  expreflion,  what  the  accompaniment  in  muik  is  to 
the  melody  or  air,  as  it  is  commonly  called.     The  words 

arc,  «c  yif  U  /tfVO'fxf  !<«  t5»  rapof^v  xaWfufOv  i  n^tof  f^iyyC 
iiun   itr^nxSiTcttt    urmc   i  mplppaatf    rnKXaxtf    av/uf^yytreu    rf   kw 

^ttikoylm^  %m)  if  MTfiov  lirnttiKi  9vmx«i-  Here  We  have  a  con* 
cert  defcrtbed  as  exadly  as  is  poflible.  The  %^fUK  ^r/^ 
is  the  proper  expreffion  for  the  air  or  melody,  which  is  or 
ought  to  be  predominant  through  the  whole  pieces  and 
if  one  were  to  tranflate  into  Greek  acc&mpanifHinU  ^^ 

coold 
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ten  upon  the  fame  fyllable,  and  then  be  Ch.  4. 
let  down  again  as  many  degrees,  and  as  '  ^     ' 

fuddenly  ? 

could  not  find  a  more  proper  word  to  ezprefs  it  than 
^aipatptiwn.  And  it  may  be  obferved/  that  in  order  to  make 
oat  the  fimile,  and  apply  the  cafe  of  the  periphrafe  to 
the  concert*  he  ufes  the  word  tnfmx^*  which  precifely 
denotes  confonance.  The  laft  authority  I  (hall  mention^ 
is  from  the  aboye-mentioned  trcatife  of  Plutarch,  con- 
cerning Mufic,  where  he  givc|  the  reafon  why  the  fmall 
interrals  of  the  enharmonic  were  not  pra^ifed  in  his 
time,  namely,  becaufe  they  could  not  make  a  harmony 
which  fuited  them,  pag.  558.  edit,  Frohen,  When  we 
join  thefe  authorities  to  thofe  commonly  quoted  from  A- 
riftotle,  De  mundo^  and  Seneca*  it  makes  the  matter,  in  isxf 
apprehenfion,  abfolutely  clear  ;  and  indeed  the  very  de* 
finition  they  give  of  confonancc,  ox  fymphony^  as  they 
call  it,  decides  at  once  the  quedion,  avfi^ufta  ^  fn,  fays 
^lian  the  Platonic,  quoted  by  Ifaac  Voflius,  in  his  trea- 
life,  De  viribus  ryhthmi^  lww»  A  rkeiottn  p^oyycif  olvrur/  xal  Ca* 
fvnrri  lucpperrtif  xarei  to  uvto  xrucif  xcci  xpairtfl  than  which  the 

Greek  language  affords  no  words  clearer  to  exprefs  what 
we  call  harmony,  and  to  diftinguifh  it  from  melody,  or 
fimfic  by  fucceilion.  To  all  thefe  authorities  may  be 
added  what  our  late  travellers  into  the  South  fea  tell  U8» 
of  the  muiic  of  the  New  Zealanders  iQ  their  concerts, 
which  they  fay,  to  the  beft  of  their  judgement,  was .  ia 
parts.  This  is  a  fa  A  in  which  our  travclJers,  though  not 
learned  in  mufic,  could  hardly  be  miftaken.  And  if 
thofe  barbarians  have  fuch  mufic,  how  can  we  fuppofe 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  It  not  ? 

Let  us  not  therefore  believe,  that  the  anticnts  were  fo 
Ignorant  of  this  fine  art,  as  to  know  only  mufic  in  fuccef^ 
fion,  not  in  confonance.  I  believe,  indeed,  their  har- 
mony was  not  fo  complicated  as  ours,  in  which  the  air 
or  melody  is  often  loft ;  but  was  more  fimple,  fo  that  not 
O  o  2  only 
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Oh.  4*  fiiddndf  ?  But  a  very  ordinarf  fimger 
^''^'^^  fittds  no  difficulty  in  this  ;  and  I  am  per-^ 
fuaded  that  any  man  who  has  the  lead  ear 
or  voice  for  mnfic,  could,  by  cuflom  from 
his  eariieft  youth,  be  brought  to  do  it 
with  the  greateft  eafe  even  in  common 
fpeech.  Becaufe  therefore  we  have  not  a 
muiical  language,  we  ought  not  to  con- 
clude that  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  none 
fuch.     The  Chinefe,  at  this  day,  we  arc 

'  only  the  air  was  prcfervcd,  but  the  words  fung  to  it 
were  diftin<flly  heard.  No  body  can  doubt  but  that  this 
was  the  cafe  of  the  ibngs  of  the  chorus  in  tragedy.  And 
I  am  perfuadedy  that  when  Horace's  odes  were  fung  both 
to  lyre  and  pipe,  which  he  tells  us  was  done,  EpoJ.  9. 
the  poetry  was  not  for  that  lofl.  So  that  in  the  muficai 
compofitions  of  the  antients,  there  was  joined  together 
the  force  of  melody,  harmony,  and  poetry ;  and  the 
more  anticnt  the  mufic  was  among  them,  the  more  Ample 
it  was.    This  Horace  tells  us  of  the  mufic  of  the  tlieatre  : 

Tibiay  non  ut  nunc^  orichalco  junHa  tuh^que 
JEntula-:  fed  tenuis  Jimplexque  foramine  pauco 
Afplrare  et  ad^e  chorh  erat  utilisy  at  que 
hlondum  fpijfa  nimis  cowplere  fedilia  fiatu. 

An  PfiXt. 

And  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  of  Mufic,  gives  this  fimpli- 
city  as  the  chara^eriftic  of  the  antient  mufic.    His  words 

are,  Tw  .  ya^  oMyo;t*P*»«f  x«i  tti*  «TA«r9r«,  xcu  tw  ot^fornrat  nf 
ftvcixH  iramXuf  ff/>;^a?x9f  ^vat  wfitCtCmttf.       OpufcuUl    MoroHa^ 

fag,  551.  edit.  Frobenii*  Where  we  may  obicrvc  the  word 
;jiiyox9fHaf  which,  as  I  underftand  it,  denotes  a  fimple 
harmony,  oc  fmall  accompaniment, 
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ailured^  haTeA  fauogu^eof  thatldnd;  for  Ch.^* 
tbcy  giine  diScrent  tones  to  their  mono*  v-^-vn-/ 
fyilabks^  of  which  their  language  entirely 
con&ftS)  and  by  this  difference  of  tone, 
they  make  die  fame  word  to  fignify  nine 
or  ten  difierent  things.  So  that  it  would 
aj)pear  they  have  a  greattar  variety  of  ac- 
cents than  even  the  Greeks,  infomnch 
that  ftrangers  among  them  think  they  are 
fiaging  rather  than  i^ieaking. 

Another  objedtion  is,  That  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  reconcik  this  acoent  with  quantity^ 
tmleis  we  were  to  lay  the  acute  accent  on- 
ly on  long  fyliables.  And  accordingly  I- 
ikac  Voffius,  in  his  treatife  above  quoted^ 
De  viribus  rhythmic  maintains,  diat  it  is  an 
error  to  lay  it  any  where  elfe,  and  that  in 
this  refpecft  the  accentuation  of  our  Greek 
books  is  altogether  wrong.  But  it  is  he 
that  is  in  an  error,  not  the  boc^,  and  a 
very  fhameful  error  for  a  learned  man, 
proceeding  from  his  not  diflinguifhing  ac-^ 
cent  and  quantity :  for  in  the  fequel  of 
the  paflage  above  quoted  from  the  Hali- 
camailian,  fpeaking  of  the  violence  whidi 
the  muficians  of  tus  time  offered  to  the 
profody  of  die  language,  he  gives  an  in- 
ilance  from  a  chorus  in  the  Oreftes  of 

Euripid^, 
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Ch.  4.  Euripides,  where,  in  the  word  «V«3r^(»f ««, 
^'^^^^^^  inftead  of  giving  the  acute  tone  to  the 
fyllable  ^/>o,  (which  undoubtedly  is  a  fhort 
fyllable),  the  mufician  who  fet  it  to  muiic, 
or  fecit  modos^  according  to  the  Latin  ex- 
preflion,  brought  it  down  to  the  fourth 
fyllable  of  the  word,  fciz.  -Ca- ;  and  this, 
'  by  the  way,  is  of  itfelf  evidence,  if  Dio- 
nyfius  had  faid  no  more,  that  the  accent 
was  a  real  tone  of  mufic.  And  befides, 
Voffius  ought  to  have  known,  that  in  a 
Latin  diflyllable  there  would,  according 
to  his  rule,  have  been  no  acute  accent  at 
all,  if  the  firft  fyllable  was  fhort,  becaufe 
the  Latins  never  acuted  the  laft  fyllable. 
Now  it  is  an  invariable  rule  of  accenting, 
that  there  is  an  acute  accent  fomewhere 
upon  every  word,  luilefs  it  be  an  enclitic, 
or  ufed  as  an  enclitic. 

It  is  therefore  moft  certain,  that  a  Ihort 
fyllable  will  bear  an  acute  accejat,  as  well 
as  a  long ;  and  the  fad  truly  is,  that  the 
acute  note,  by  its  quick  movement,  as  a- 
bove  explained,  tends  rather  to  fliortcn 
than  lengthen  the  fyllable.  And  accord- 
ingly, in  fome  Latin  words,  when  the  fyl- 
lable would  be  otherwife  long  by  pofition, 
it  is  fliortened  by  being  acuted,  as  in  6p^ 

time^ 
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timey  seruitttSj  peruelimy  P&mphiluSy  where  Ch.  4. 
the  antepenult  fyllables  being  acuted,  are 
thereby  fliortened  where  they  would  other- 
wife  be  long  *.     It  is  indeed  true,    that 
according  to  our  method  of  pronunciation, 
(of  which  I  fhall  fay  more  afterwards),  it 
is  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  for  us  to 
acute  a  fyllable,  without  making  it  appear 
long  to  our  ears  ;  but  we  ought  not  from 
thence  to  infer,  that  it  was  impoffible  for 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  to  do  fo.     I  am 
informed  by  a  perfon  whom  I  can  be- 
lieve t,  that  the  learned  among  the  Greeks 
do,  at  this  day,  in  their  pronunciation, 
make  the  diflindion  betwixt  accent  and 
quandty.      It  is  certain  that  they  both 
fpeak  and  write  the  antient  language ;  and 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  may 
Jhave  likewife  preferved  the  pronunciation 
of  it,  with  the  affiflance  of  thofe  accentual 
marks,  which  furely  are  not  of  modern 

•  This  if  an  obfcnration  of  Bifhop  Hare,  quoted  by 
Mr  Fofter  m  his  eflay,  pag.  379.  where  there  are  other 
quotations  upon  the  fulled  worth  reading. 

f  Dr  Tumbull^  who  was  long  in  the  £a(l,  and  much 
among  the  Greeks,  having  married  a  Greek  woman, 
and  is  a  man  of  learning,  as  well  as  worth.  He  is  now 
in  Florida*  with  the  colony  of  Greeks  that  he  carried 
thither. 

invention 
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Ch.  4.  invention  *.  And  Sir  John  Cheke,  who 
^^"■^^^  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  fay$,  in 
one  of  his  letters  f,  that  he,  and  fome  of 
his  learned  fiiends,  fpoke  the  Greek  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  antient  pronunciation,  and 
particularly  aocoflrding  to  the  antient  pro^ 
fody,  obferving  both  accent  and  quantity, 
I  have  only  further  to  s^dd,  conceiiiing 
the  Greek  accents,  that  as  there  is  nothing 
in  that  language  without  art,  that  can 
be  fubjecSed  to  the  rules,  of  art,  npt  evea 


*  They  are  fiid  to  have  beed  invonted  by  a  famooa 
grammarian,  Artftopkanet  of  Byzaotiup,  keeper  of  th^ 
Alexandrian  library  under  Ptolomy  Philopater  and  £pi* 
phanes,  the  firft  Hkewife,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  that  pradi« 
fed  pundtoation*  Accentual  marks,  however,  did  ii€>t- 
become  of  common  iiie  till  about  the  ieventh  ceqtuqr* 
when  we  find  them  in  manufcripts.  It  was  certainly  a 
ufeful  invention  for  preferving  the  genuine  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Greek  language ;  i  cannot  however  befto«r 
fuch  an  elogium  upon  the  author  6f  it  as  Mr  Fofter  doet^ 
who  fays,  that  pofterity  has  been  more  beneficed  by  his 
difcovery,  than  by  the  writings  of  any  one  proline  au- 
thor of  antiquity,  Jfa^.  191*  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
marking  of  the  accents  was  ever  much  pra^fod  among 
the  Romans.  Mr  Fofter  fays,  he  never  i«w  but  qdq 
Latin  book  that  had  the  acc^u  marked  throughout,  aad 
that  was  Grammatics  quadrilifiguh  fartiiiones^  by  Johan* 
ties  Drofaus,  Paris.  1544.  I  have  fecn  another,  viz.  a 
Virgil  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun ;  but  I 
have  forgot  where  or  when  tt  was  printed. 

t  Epiflol.  ad  Epifcop.  Vintom.  p.  284. 
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the  choice  of  dieir  priautive  words,  ac-  Ch.  4, 
cording  to  my  hypothcfis ;  fo  there  are  fix-  ^^^^^^"^ 
ed  niles  for  the  accents,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Greek  grammars,  particular- 
ly in  that  of  Theodorus  Gaza,  who  treat? 
it  as  a  material  part  of  the  language,  and 
not  as  a  thing  of  no  ufe,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  fome  among  us.  I  have  al- 
ready obferved  a  great  difierence  betwixt 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  matter  of  ac- 
centing ;  the  Latins  never  putting  an  acute 
accent  upon  the  laft  fyllable,  which  the 
Greeks  frequently  did ;  fo  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  all  Cafvro^oi,  which  gave  to  their 
difcourfe,  and  to  themielves,  the  appear- 
ance of  great  gravity,  and  even  of  haugh- 
tinefs  and  aufterity  *.  But  at  the  lame 
time  it  gave  an  uniformity  and  fimilarity 
to  their  accentuation,  which  made  their 
language  much  lefs  fweet  and  pleafant  to 
the  ear ;  and  therefore,  fays  Quindlilian, 
who  makes  this  obfervation,  when  our 
poets  would    make   Iweet-flowing   verfe, 

•  Olympioderus  in  Arijiot.  /tarwfx,  pag.  27.  The  paf- 
fagc  is  quoted  by  Fofter  in  his  Effay^  pag,  290. ;  and 
Itkewife  another  to  the  fame  purpofe,  from  Gregory 
Thaumatnrgus,  Jn  laudatlone  Origenh, 

Vol.  IL  P  p  they 
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Ch^  4.  they  adorn  it  with  Greek  names  *,  fuch 
^"'"''''^^  was  the  effedt  in  the  judgement  of  Quinc- 
tilian  of  thofe  accents,  which  modem  cri- 
tics condemn  as  corruptions  of  the  lan-r 
guage. 

As  to  accents  in  Englilh,  Mr  Fofter, 
from  a  partiality,  very  excufable,  to  his 
country,  and  its  language,  would  faia 
perfuade  us,  that  in  Englilh  there  are  ac^ 
cents  fuch  as  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But 
to  me  it  is  evident  that  there  are  none  fuch ; 
by  which  I  mean  that  we  have  no  accents 
upon  fyllables,  which  are  mufical  tones, 
diflFering  in  acutenefs  or  gravity.  For 
though,  no  doubt,  there  are  changes  of 
voice  in  our  fpeaking  from  acute  to  grave, 
and  "uice  verfay  of  which  a  mufician  could 
mark  the  intervals,  thefe  changes  are  not 
upon  fyllables,  but  upon  words  or  fenten- 
ces.  And  they  are  the  tones  of  paffion  or 
fentiment,  which,  as  I  obferved,  are  to  be 
diftinguifticd  from  the  accents  we  are 
fpeaking  of.  Nor  fliould  we  confound 
with  them  either  the  general  tone,  which 
belongs  to  every  language,  or  the  particu- 
lar provincial  tone  of  the  feVeral  dialeds  of 

•  Lib.  2.  cap.  10.    Sec  what  Fofter  fays  farther  upon 
rtiiji  fubje^,  pag,  286, 

the 
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the  fame  language.  And  there  is  an-  Ch.4« 
other  difference  betwixt  our  accents  and 
the  anticnt,  that  ours  neither  are,  nor 
can,  by  their  nature,  be  fubjedlcd  to 
any  rule  ;  whereas  the  antient,  as  we 
have  feen,  are  governed  by  rules,  and  make 
part  of  their  grammatical  art. 

But  what  do  we  mean  then  when  we 
fpeak  fo  much  of  accent  in  Engliffi,  and 
difpute  whether  a  word  is  right  or  wrong 
accented  ?  My  anfwer  is,  That  we  have,  no 
doubt,  accents  in  EngUfh,  and  fyllabical 
accents  too :  but  they  are  of  a  quite  diffe- 
rent kind  from  the  antient  accents;  for 
there  is  no  change  of  the  tone  in  them; 
but  the  voice  is  only  raifed  more,  £0  as  to 
be  louder  upon  one  fyllable  than  another* 
Our  accents  therefore  fall  under  the  firft 
member  of  the  divifion  of  found,  which 
I  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
namely,  the  diflindlion  of  louder,  and  fo'ft- 
er,  or  lower. 

That  there  is  truly  no  other  difference, 
is  a  matter  of  fa<fl,  that  muft  be  determined 
by  muficians.  Now  I  appeal  to  them,  whe- 
ther they  can  perceive  any  difference  of 
tone  betwixt  the  accented  and  unaccented 
P  p  2  fyllablcs 
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Ch.  4,  fyllabks  of  any  word ;  and  if  there  JxJ 
^'^'"^'"^  none,  then  is  the  mufic  of  our  languaigo 
in  this  refpedl  nothing  better  than  the 
mufic  of  a  drum,  in  which  we  perceive 
no  difference  except  that  of  louder  or  fofter, 
according  as  the  inftrument  is  more  or  leis 
forcibly  llruck. 

This  fort  of  accent  is,  if  I  am  not  much 
miftaken,  a  peculiarity  which  diftinguiflies 
our  language  from  other  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  the  French,  which  has 
no  fuch  accents,  at  leafl:  none  fo  ftrong- 
ly  marked ;  and  a  Britiih  man,  fpeaking 
French,  if  he  is  not  a  perfedl  ntafter  of  the 
language,  difcovers  his  country  as  much  by 
the  emphafis  he  lays  upon  particular  fyl- 
lables,  as  by  any  other  mark.  And  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  the  Latin, 
from  which  tlie  French  language  is  for 
the  greater  part  derived,  and  likewile  in 
the  Greek,  there  was  little  or  no  accent, 
fuch  as  ours  ;  one  thing  at  leaft  is  certain, 
that  tio  antient  grammarian  fpeaks  a  word 
of  it 

Of  what  ufe  this  accent  is  in  our  poetry, 
and  that  it  is  by  it,  and  not  by  quan- 
tity, that  Our  verfe  is  made,  I  Ihall  have 
occafion  afterwards  to  fliew. 

CHAP. 
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C   H   A   P.        V. 

Of  rhythm  hi  general^  and  the  dwifion  of 
it  into  the  rhythm  of  motion  ^without  Jhund^ 
and  the  rhythm  of  found. — Subdivijton  of 
the  rhythm  of  found  into  five  different  fpe-- 
ciefes. — Of  thatfpecies  of  it  nvhich  is  call- 
ed quantity  or  metre. — Verfe  in  Engli/h 
not  made  by  quantity^  but  by  "what  nve  call 
accent. 


I  Come  now  to  analyfe  the  third  and  laft  Ch.  5* 
thing  I  propofed  to  conlider  belonging 
to  the  found  of  language,  namely  quantity. 
And,  in  treating  of  this,  we  mull  come 
back  again  to  the  general  idea  of  motion^ 
according  to  tlie  antient  method  of  treat- 
ing matters  of  fcience,  which  was,  to  a- 
fcend  to  what  is  moll  general  of  the  kind, 
and  from  thence  to  delcend,  marking  the 
fevcral  fubordinate  fpecieles.  And  in  this 
way  the  whole  nature  of  the  thing  was 
explained  in  its  utmoll  extent.  In  the 
preceding  chapter,  we  have  conlidered  the 
cffe<5ls  of  quicker  or  flower  motion  in  the 

fame 
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Ch.  5.  fame  time,  the  firft  producing  what  is 
called  acute  in  found,  the  other  what  is 
grave.  We  are  now  to  confider  the  du- 
ration of  motion,  or  its  difcontinuance^ 
and  the  effedls  which  thefe  produce. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  confidered  mo- 
tion as  accompanied  with  found ;  but  in 
order  to  inveftigate  thoroughly  the  fubjedt 
we  are  now  upon,  we  muft  confider  it  in 
general,  with  or  without  found.  In  this 
way  confidered,  if  the  mind  perceives  any 
relation  or  analogy  betwixt  difierent  mo- 
tions, or  parts  of  the  fame  motion,  in 
point  of  length  or  duration,  then  we  have 
the  idea  of  what  is  called  ryhthm.  In  this 
mod  general  fenfe  of  the  word,  rhythm  is 
faid,  by  an  antient  writer  upon  mufic  *, 
to  be  perceived  by  three  fenfes ;  namely, 
the  fight,  as  in  dancing ;  the  hearing,  as 
in  mufic  ;  and  the  feeling,  as  in  the  beat- 
ing of  the  pulfe.  In  all  fuch  motions, 
perceived  by  one  or  other  of  thofe  fenfes, 
if  the  mind  difcover  any  relation  or  ana- 
logy, ihtct  IS  rhythm.  The  lafl  fpecies  of 
rhythm  mentioned  by  this  author,  which 
falls  under  the  fenfe  of  touch,  does  not, 
fb  far  as  I  know,  make  the  fubjedl  of  any 

*  ArUUdes  in  Mufic,  lib.  i.  /•  3X.  Mcihfiu 

art 
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art  or  fcicncc.  What  we  are  to  fay  of  Ch.  5. 
rhythm  therefore  will  be  confined  to  the  ^^'^'''^^^ 
other  two. 

.  When  in  any  motion  falling  under  the 
fcnfe  of  fight,  the  mind  perceives  any  re- 
lation, of  parts,  the  antients  called  this  by 
the  general  term  of  rhythm^  as  belonging 
to  motion  in  general,  or  they  called  it  /ufl- 
/^•c  NJ'ixoc,  as  being  without  found ;  and  if  it 
was  accompanied  with  movements  or  at- 
titudes of  the  body,  it  was  called  /i;9/<oc  (r^n- 
/cotTiJe^wc  *.  And  this  was  the  rhythm  of 
dancing,  an  art  of  great  eftimation  among 
the  antients,  being  among  them  an  art  of 

-  •  See  Ariftotlc  in  the  beginnmg  of  his  Poiiicj^  where 
he  tells  us,  that  the  imitative  aits,  of  which  he  there 
fpeaks,  viz.  'epic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  the  dithy- 
rambic  art,  and  the  mufic  of  the  flute  and  the  harp,  do 
all  imitate  hy  rhythm,  by  words,  and  by  harmony;  and 
^thefc  either  afundcr,  or  mixed  together.— -a^^i  ^V  ^fn,»' 

^^.  *  X'l^*  *  ta/i^fumt^  And  a  little  after  he  fays,  that 
dancing  imitates  by  rhythm  only.-.'Aur^  il  rf  fvB^  ^^.^ 
^"t  X9f'f  ifi^Mu  it  Tof  Ifxnmtf  [perhaps  raatf  has  fallen 

out  of  the  MS.].  — K«;   y^   iru  /u4  rSr  ^x^if^r^hf^^  Hf^ 

fu^mrat  nm  i^,  ncd  xa9n,  mu  wfc^c  This  was  the  pantomime 
art,  which,  as  I  have  obfcrved  elfewhere,  was  brought 
to  fuch  pcrfcaion  in  the  days  of  Augullus  Cacfar,  that 
not  only  the  things  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  viz.  man* 
ners,  paflions,  and  actons,  but  fentiments  of  every  kind, 
and  whole  theatrical  pieces,  were  reprefented  by  it.  See 
vol.  i^pag.  309. 

imitation^ 
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CIi^  5,  imkaticm^  by  vrindi  they  reprcfcnted  cha- 
^"^"^^^  jra<5lcrs,  manners,  and  fentiincnts  ^.  And 
this  may  fuffice  at  prefent  with  refpe<fl  td 
the  rhythm  of  motion  without  founds  as  it 
is  the  rhythm  of  motion  nvith  found  that 
is  the  fubjedl  of  ^our  prefent  inquiry. 

This  rhythm  is  of  two  kinds ;  for  it  is 
either  of  founds  not  articulated,  which 
may  be  called  muftcal  rhythm^  or  it  is  of 
founds  articulated,  and  that  is  the  rhythm 
of  language.  But  before  I  come  to  fpeak 
of  either  more  particularly,  it  will  be  pro* 

per  to  premife  fome  things  concerning 

I 

•  This  rhythm  of  the  moyements  of  the  body  was 
sneafured  by  numbers,  as  much  as  the  notes  of  mtific>  as 
appears  from  a  paflage  of  Plata  in  the  PhiUhns^  /•  374} 
edit.  Fkini ;  where,  fpeaking  of  grave  and  acute  founds  in 
mufic,  and  their  intenrals,  and  the  fy()tms  that  are  made  of 
thefe  intenrals,  he  adds,  'a  tutTtSwrtf  St  Tpoa^v  wetftSoaw  a/cTf 

Torc  tiroftpotf  Ixetroif  uex^v  ivrcc  *APMONIAX.  '£v  n  rm7(  luvMYn* 
itv  TV  avfAKT9s  iTipa  roucvra  tvotra  xah  yiyit9ftsvmf  i  in  it  'aPIQ- 
MXIN  /larpv&tvne,  iHt  &vTa  peivt  fvBfUK  ttal  tarpa  iwtmftmlm*     FroCH 

this  paifage  it  is  evident,  that  they  meafured  and  marked 
by  numbers,  the  ratios,  which  the  feveral  movements  of 
the  body  had  to  one  another  in  dancing,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  meafurcd  the  ratios  of  the  feveral  notes 
of  mufk  ;  and* I  am  perfuaded  they  had  a  notation  for 
the  one,  as  well  as  for  the  other.  This  is  an  anticnt  art 
entirely  lod ;  and  I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known. that 
it  ever  exifted,  at  kaft  I  have  not  met  with  any  critic  or 
antiquarian  that  fpeaks  of  thofe  movements  of  the  body 
being  fo  adjufted  and  coomienfttrated  to  one  another. 

the 
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the  rhythm  of  found  in  general^  which,  Ch,  j?4 
though  it  be  cafily  apprehended  by  the  ^-^'^'^ 
fenfe,  is  of  fbme  variety,  and  I  think  dif- 
ficulty in  the  fpeculation ;  nor  do  I  know 
any  book,  antient  or  modern,  in  which 
it  has  been  fully  and  fcientifically  treated. 

And  firft,  it  is  evident,  that  without 
fome  change  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the 
founds  there  could  be  no  rhythm.  For^ 
in  one  continued  found  of  the  fame  tfenor, 
without  interval,  ot  diftiniflion  of  parts, 
the  ear  can  perceive  no  ratio  or  proportion, 
and  therefore  there  is  neither  rhytmh  nor 
number  *.  In  order  therefore  to  know  the 
nature  of  rhythm.  When  applied  to  found, 
We  muft  confider  the  feveral  changes  and 
tnodifications  which  found  admits. 

The  firft  and  moft  fenfible  variation,  is 
when  the  found  ceafes  altogether.  This 
change  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  a 
paufe  or  Jlop^  whether  in  mufic  or  in 
fpeaking :  and  it  admits  of  two  variations ; 
for  it  is  different  according  to  the  length 

♦  This  IS  obfctved  by  Cicero  ;  Numerits  mttctk  ia  eoji* 
tlnuathne  ntillus  $ft :  diJlmBh^  tt  trqudmtn  et  /^  vsm^ . 
^fH  intervallorutn  percuJJiQj  numerum  confictt ;  quern  in  cd^ 
deniibus  guttiSy  quod  intervalih  dijiingmtntttrt  not  are  poffumusf 
in  amni  pracfp'aatjte  non  f^J[umus\   De  Orat.  Jib.  g.  cap.  48. 

Vol.  it.  Qji  or 
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Ch.  S'  or  fhoitnefs  of  the  paufes,  or  according  to 
the  frequency  of  them*  So  that,  belong- 
ing to  this  modification  of  fomid,  we  have 
two  ipecies  of  rhythm,  the  one  produced 
by  the  various  lengths  of  the  intervals, 
the  other  by  the  various  diflances  or  inter- 
mediate fpaces  betwixt  thofe  intervals. 
For  if  the  mind  perceives  any  ratio  be- 
twixt the  lengths  of  the  intervals  them- 
felves,  or  of  the  diftanc^s  betwixt  them, 
then  it  has  the  idea  of  rhythm ;  and  ac- 
cordingly this  is  a  great  part  of  the 
rhythm,  or  the  mufic,  as  it  may  be  call- 
ed, of  a  drum.  And  it  belongs  not  only 
to  mufic  and  language,  but  to  every  kind 
of  noife  in  which  the  mind  can  obferve 
and  coriipare  any  intervals,  as  in  the  in- 
ftance  which  Cicero  gives,  in  the  paflage 
above  quoted,  of  the  droppings  of  waten 
Thefe  are  the  rhythms  produced  by 
ceflation  of  found ;  and  we  are  next  to 
confider  thofe  which  arife  from  the  changes 
of  found,  without  any  ceflation  of  inter-* 
val,  at  leafl  fuch  as  makes  a  paufe,  or  is 
diflindlly  perceptible  to  the  ear.  For  in 
every  change,  or  different  modification,  of 
the  found,  there  is  of  neceflity  fome  in- 
terval.    Thus,  when  a  mufician,  playing 

upon 
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upon  an  inftrument,  goes  from  one  note  to  Ch.  5, 
another,  we  are  fure,  from  the  change  of  ^^^^^^"^ 
the  operation  of  the  hand,  that  there  muft 
be  fome  interval  betwixt  the  two  notes^ 
that  is,  betwixt  the  motion  which  produ- 
ced the  firft,  and  that  which  produces  the 
laft.  And  as  difierent  configurations  and 
motions  of  the  organs,  are  necefikry  for  the 
cnimciation  of  diflferent  fy llables,  there  muft, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  be  neceflarily  an  in^ 
terval  betwixt  thofe  fyllables.  But  as  nei- 
ther of  thefe  intervals  is  diftindlly  percep- 
tible to  the  ear,  either  in  fpeaking,  or  play- 
ing on  an  inftrument,  they  are  accounted 
for  nothing  in  this  argument ;  and  the 
ibund  of  different  notes  of  mufic  joined 
together  without  a  paufe,  and  of  fyllables 
in  fpeaking,  and  even  of  words,  when 
they  are  pronounced  quickly,  and  without 
any  ftop,  is  held  to  be  continuous. 

The  queftion  then  is.  What  changes 
contiaued  fbimdr  admits  of,  and  what  are 
the  rhythms  thence  arifing  ?  And  there  is 
one  obvious  change  whiqh  very  ftrongly 
(hikes  the  fenfe,  namely,  that  from  louder 
to  fofter,  or  vice  versd.  This  proceed^ 
from  a  ftronger  or  weaker  percuffion  of 
fhe  fonorous  body,  which  produces  greater 
Qjl  2  vibrations 
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Ch.  5.  vibrations  of  the  body,  and  confequeatJy 
^■^^^"^  of  the  air.  By  greater  vibrations,  I  meaa 
thofe  which  occupy  greater  fpace  in  their 
couHes  and  rccourfes.  That  there  is  a 
rhythm  of  this  kind^  is  evident  from  the 
<:afe  of  the  dmm,  which,  befideS  the  two 
rhythms  of  intervals  ^bqve  mentionedij 
has  aifo  this  third  rhythm,  arifing  frooi. 
the  mixture  of  loud  and  foft,  and  thefe 
three  together  make  its  whole  mufic ;  for 
it  has  i^either  variatiqn  of  tone  nor  kngtk 
of  found, 

.  There  is  a  modification  of  found  fome^ 
thing  atkin  to  this  laft  mentioned,  but 
^  carefully  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it^ 
which  arifes  from  the  different  number  o£ 
vibrations  in  the  fame  time  produced  by 
one  percufllon,  according  to  which  the 
found  is  graver  or  acuter.  This  modifica- 
I  have  already  treated  of,  under  die  article 
of  accent  or  profody^  by  which  name  it 
was  known  among  the  antients,  and  by 
them  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  rhythm, 
as  a  fpecies  of  thing  altogether  different, 
though  they  have  been  confoui^ded  by 
piodern  writers. 

The  next  variety  in  continued  {b.un4 
J  fhall  qbferve,  is  th^t  of  quick  and  flaw. 

For 
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far  as  motkm^  which  produces  found,  is  Ch.  5« 
quicker  or  flower  in  the  fame  time,  fo  alio 
is  found  ;  and  this  variety  of  founds  ari- 
ses irom  the  percuflion,  which,  as  I  have 
^id,  produces  it ;  for  as  the  pet^cuflion  is 
fOicxre  or  Icfe  frequent  in  ^e  fame  time,  the 
£o\md  is  quicker  or  flower.     And  this  is  e- 
vident  to  the  fenfe :  for  if  we  make  but  one 
percuflion  upon  the  fonorous  body,    the 
ibund  dies  away  flowly ;  or  if  we  repeat 
the  percuflions,  but  at  intervals  of  fome 
length,  the  found  continues,  but  is  flill 
ik>w ;  whereas,  if  we  repeat  them  faft,  it 
is  both  continued  and  quick.    And  here 
too  we  muft  likewife  card^iUy  diftinguifli 
betwixt  the  acutenefs  or  gravity  of  the 
found,  and  the  quicknds  or  flownefs  of  itt 
for  though  in  both  cafes  there  be  more 
motion  in  the  fame  time,  it  is  the  quicker 
^d  more  frequent  vibrations  of  the  body 
Jlrucky  that  make  the  note  acute  j  where- 
as, in  the  other  cafe,  it  is  the  more  fre- 
quent motion  of  the  body  Jlrikingy    that 
makes  the  found  quicker,  without  altering 
the  tone  of  the  fonorous  body,  whofe  vibra- 
tions continue  ftill  to  be  of  the  fame  num- 
ber in  the  fame  time.   And  if  the  percuflloa 
is  not  flronger,  they  continue  to  occupy 
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Qi^  5.  the  fame  fpace  in  their  courfes  and  r€coiu>- 
^""^"""^^^  fes.     And  the  only  eficifl  of  the  repeated 
percuflion  in  that  cafe,  is  to  prevent  them 
from  growing  lower  as  the  found  decays. 
And   hence  proceeds  a  fourth  fpecies  of 
rhythm.     For,  if  the  mind  perceives  any 
analogy  betwixt  the  founds   in  point  of 
quicknefs  and  flownefs ;  if,  for  example, 
it  perceives  the  one  found  to  be  equally 
quick  with  the  other,  or  twice  as  quick, 
it  has  the  idea  of  this  kind  of  rhythm. 

But  the  variety  of  nature  does  not  Hop 
even  here  ;  for  there  is  one  variety  yet  to 
be  obferved  in  continued  found,  and 
which  brings  us  diredtly  to  our  fubjedt. 
It  is  the  variety  of  long  and  fhort ;  for  as 
the  fame  motion  may  be  continued  a  Ihort- 
er  or  longer  time,  fb  may  the  fame  found. 
And  that  found  which  continues  any 
length  of  time,  we  call  a  long  foimd^ 
and  that  which  continues  a  fhort  time,  we 
call  z,  Jloort  found.  And  as  this  quality  of 
found  depends  entirely  upon  the  time  of 
its  duration,  it  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  time. 

For  explaining  this  quality  of  found, 
and  diflinguifliing  it  from  the  quality  a- 
jbove  mentioned  of  quick  or  fjow,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to   obfervc,    that  when  found   is 

produced 
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produced  by  repeated  percuffions,  which  Ch.5. 
as  they  arc  more  or  lefs  frequent,  make  it  V^^^ 
quicker  or  flower,  it  is  not  altogether  cottr- 
tinuous^  as  we  have  hitherto  confidered  it, 
nor  one  found,  but  feveral  founds,  in  which 
the  ear,  when  attentive,  perceives  fome 
diftindion,  though  not  fufficient  to  make 
what  we  call  a  paufe^  or  interval.  For 
when  the  mufician  repeats  the  iamenote 
by  different  percuflions,  and  more  ftill 
when  he  changes  the  note,  the  ear  per- 
ceives that  the  founds  are  diflindl,  and 
not  one  and  the  fame.  What  is  it  then 
that  makes  this  famenefs  or  unity  of  found 
to  which  the  quality  of  long  or  fhort  be- 
longs ?  And  I  fay  it  is  conVmued  motion 
producing  the  found,  not  repeated  percuf-- 
Hons,  as  in  the  cafe  of  quick  or  flow  founds 
As,  for  example,  when  the  fiddler,  inftead 
of  repeating  the  percuflion  of  the  firing 
with  the  bow,  (by  which  he  only  makes 
the  mufic  either  quicker  or  flower,  as 
the  percuffion  is  more  or  lefs  frequent- 
ly repeated),  draws  the  bow  acrofs  the 
ftring,  with  one  continued  and  unin- 
terrupted motion,  flill  keeping  his  finger 
upon  the  fliring  in  the  fame  pofition  ;  ^r  if 
die  player  upon  the  flute  continues  the 

fame 
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Ch.  5*  fame  infpiration  of  the  breath,  with  thtf 
fame  flops  of  the  inftrument^  then  it  is 
one  and  the  fame  note,  which  is  either 
long  or  fhort,  as  the  motion  which  pro- 
duces it  is  continued  longer  or  fhorter 
time,  without  interruption  or  change. 

That  this  is  truly  the  nature  of  a  long 
note  in  mufic,  is  a  fad  well  known  to 
muficians  ;  for  every  one  of  them  will  tell 
you,  that  it  is  the  continued  motion  of  the 
hand  in  ftringed  inftruments,  and  the 
continued  infpiration  of  the  breath  in 
wind  inftruments,  that  makes  a  leng  note* 
And  when,  by  the  nature  of  the  inftru- 
ment,  there  can  be  no  continued  fbtmd^ 
but  only  repeated  percuflions  of  thtf 
firings,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  harpfichord, 
the  notes  are  all  of  the  fame  length,  with- 
out the  diftindlion  of  long  or  fhort ;  fo  thftt 
the  only  rhythm  of  this  inflrument, 
is  the  rhythm  of  intervals  above  ex- 
plained, and  of  quick  and  flow.  Nor  has 
it  what  is  properly  called  time^  but  it* 
whole  mufic  is  a  jingle  of  founds,  difieiv 
ing  in  acutenefs  and  gravity,  and  diverfi- 
fied  by  diflferent  paufes  and  ftops,  or  difie* 
rent  degrees  of  quicknefs  or  flownefs. 

This  is  the  nature  of  long  .and  fhort  m 

mufic 
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tmific.  And  as  to  language,  when  we  con-  Ch.  5. 
tinue  the  motion  of  the  breath  in  the  ^'^'^'^ 
pronunciation  of  a  vowel  for  fliorter  or 
longer  time,  we  make  the  vowel  long  or 
fliort.  When  it  is  made  long,  it  appears 
to  be  doubled  in  the  pronunciation.  Thus 
when  we  found  a  long,  we  found,  as  it  were 
aa ;  and  accordingly  the  antient  La- 
tins, as  we  fhall  fee  afterwards,  exprefled 
the  long  vowel  by  doubling  the  charadler. 

And  this  is  the  fifth  and  laft  fpecies  of 
rhythm.  For  if  the  mind  perceives  any 
ratio  betwixt  founds  with  refpet^  to  their 
length  or  fliortnefs,  then  it  has  the  idea  of 
this  kind  of  rhythm,  which  in  mufic  is 
commonly  called  ttTne;  but  in  language 
the  antient  authors  call  it  by  the  name  of 
the  genus,  rhythm ;  whereas,  in  modenj 
author^,  it  is  commonly  diftinguiflied  by 
the  name  of  quantity. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
difierent  kinds  of  rhythm  belonging  to 
found,  which  I  have  made  to  be  five ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  nature  of  the 
thing  admits  of  any  more.  For  all  found 
is  produced  by  motion.  Now  all  motion 
is  either  interrupted  by  paufes  or  inter- 
vals, or  it  is  without  fuch  iriterruption. 

VoL.IL  Rr  If 
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Ch.  5.  If  it  be  interrupted,  either  the  intervals  arc 
^^^^""^"^  greater  qt  lefs,  or  the  diilances  betwixt  the 
intervals  are  greater  or  lefs.  And  hence  arife 
the  two  firft  kinds  of  rhythm  I  mentioned, 
belonging  to  the  intervals  of  found.  A- 
gain,  if  the  motion  be  not  interrupted, 
then  it  is  either  more  or  lefs  vehement ; 
and  hence  arifes  the  third  rhythm  I  men- 
tioned, of  loud  or  foft  in  foimd :  or  it 
confifts  of  parts,  which  the  ear  diftin- 
guifhes  ;  and  thence  arifes  the  fourth  ipe- 
cies  of  rhythm,  that  of  quick  or  flow,  ac- 
cording as  the  parts  lucceed  one  another 
quickly  or  flowly  :  or,  laflly,  the  motion  is 
altogether  continuous^  fo  that  the  ear  dit- 
tinguilhes  no  parts  in  it,  and  then  the 
found  is  either  long  or  fliort ;  which  makes 
the  fiftb  and  laft  fpecies  of  rhythm.  All 
kinds  of  rhythm  therefore  belong  either  to 
the  intervals  of  found,  or  to  the  found  it- 
ielf  confidered  without  intervals.  Of  the 
firfl  kind  are  two  fpeciefes  of  rhythm,  of 
the  laft  three  *. 

Of 

•  Suidas,  in  his  Lexicon,  under  the  word  /v9^<»f,  after 
fpeaking  of  the  rhythm  of  mufic,  has  thcfe  words,  'o  /uV 

^  iri  T«»  aXXtfv  fvBfMf  luxreL  to  Cfaxv  xoi  Cpa/v  x^xpCLxruptlirau,  • 
>i  iV»  rS  ^f>opoftx>t  Xoyv,  Kara  ri  fiaxpov  luU  Cf^^y,  ocxfp  ftavoc  mI 
fUTfCv  XMyrrmv     <n.  irl  ruv  womrtnm  ^  fjytn  rawra  ^pHroh   dikim 

%d  iwl  rtif  /vrfpuMv.    Upoix  which  paflagc  it  may  be  ob* 
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Of  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  rhythm,  the  Ch.  5. 
two  firft,  relating  to  panfes  or  flops,  be-  ^^'^^'^^ 
long  to  language,  as  well  as  to  mnfic.  They 
are  however  no  part  of  the.  grammatical 
art,  and  therefore  are  not  the  fubje(5l  of  our 
prefent  inquiry,  but  belong  rather  to  an* 
other  art,  namely  rhetoric  *.  The  third 
kind,  relating  to  loudnefs  or  foftnefs,  muft 
be,  as  I  have  already  faid,  by  its  nature, 
as  various  as  the  diderent  occaiions  of 
fpeaking ;  and  therefore  it  is  not,  fo  far  as 

ierved,  imd^  That  there  is  no  mention  here  at  all  of  the 
rhjchm  of  intervals,  for  this  reafon,  no  doubt,  that  the 
riiTthm  of  this  fort  was  not  reduced  to  any  art.  2do, 
With  refpcft  to  the  rhythm  of  found  itfelf,  there  b,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  no  mention  of  the  rhythm  of  loud  or 
foft ;  but  the  other  two  are  mentioned,  as  being  well 
known  ^in  mufic,  and  comprehended  in  the  art,  viz.  fhort 
or  long,  an4  quick  or  flow,  or,  in  the  language  of  mo* 
dem  mufic,  adagio  and  fiano.  But  with  refped  to  lan- 
guage, or  fpeech,  he  mentions  only  one  of  thefe  two,  viz. 
long  or  fiiort,  which  alone  made  what  is  called  /Mr^w,  or 
metre. 

•  Under  this  head  it  is  treated  of  by  Cicero,  /i5.  5. 
De  0  rat  ore  ^  cap.  44.  where  he  fays.  That  (lops  in  the 
proper  place  belong  to  the  art  of  fpeaking,  and  diflin- 
gutfh  an  orator  from  a  vulgar  man.  His  words  are, 
Nequi  eft  ex  mult'u  res  una  qu^e  magis  oratorem  ab  imperito 
diceudi  ignavQque  diftinguat,  quam  quod  iiie  rudis  iacondtte 
fundit  quantum  poieft ;  et  id  quod  dscit  J^hritu  non  arte  deter- 
minat .-  orator  autem  fie  Ultgat  fententiam  veriij,  tit  earn  nu^ 
wtero  quodamcompleCiatur  et  odftriQo  it  folut^ 
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Ch.  5.  I  know,  comprehended  in  any  art.  Tliis 
^"^"^^^^  is  alfo  the  c^fe  of  the  fourth  kind,  arifiog 
from  different  d^ees  of  qnicknefs  or 
ilownefs,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  concerns  lan- 
guage. So  that  it  is  only  the  laft  kind, 
relating  to  the  length  or  duration  c^  found, 
which  belongs  to  the  grammatical  art. 

It  is  well  known  iiji  mufic,  as  I  have 
faid,  under  the  name  of  time.  For  as  the 
^  idea  of  time  arifes  from  motion,  fo  by- 
time  is  motion  of  all  kinds  meafured, 
and  particularly  the  motion  of  mufic.  I 
fliall  fay  nothing  further  of  this  mufical 
rhythm,  except  to  obferve,  that  the  an- 
tients  were  very  accurate  in  it,  as  in  every 
thing  elfe ;  for  they  meafured  it  by  feet, 
as  they  did  the  rhythm  of  their  language, 
and  had  dadyls  and  fpondees,  and  the 
Kke,  in  their  mufic,  as  well  as  in  their 
poetry  *. 

As  to  this  rhythm  in  language,  we  have 

the  idea  of  it  when  we  perceive  any  rela- 

'  tion  or  analogy  betwixt  articulate  founds 

*  See  the  anticnt  writers  upon  mufic,  colle^ed  by 
Meibomius.  See  alio  Quin^iJiao^  HB,  1.  cap.  lo.  where 
he  tells  the  ftoiy  of  Pythagoras,  who  allayed  the  riolence 
of  a  young  maii»  by  caiffing  the  mufician  autare  mdos 

i«  SrONDXUM^ 
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Ui  point  of  length  or  duration.    This  defi-  Ch.  5« 
nition  extends  to  all  the  founds  of  a  Ian- 
guage,  words  and  fentaices,  as  well  as 
fyllables :  but  the  grammatical  art  confi* 
ders  it  only  in  fyllabl^;  and  then  it  is  ex- 
jpnSkd  in  Englilh,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
by  the  name  of  quantity  *,  which  is  the 
prc^r  fubjedt  of  this   chapter.    It  was 
meafured  among  the   antients   by.  what 
they  called  fett^  which  confided  of  fyl- 
lables two  or  more ;  and  when  the  rhythm 
was  thus  meaiured,  it  took  the  name  of 
fctr/ioF  or  metre. 

^  This  property  of  the  (band  of  langaaget  though  it 
be  called  ia  Englilh  by  the  general  name  of  quanii/f^  is 
only  a  part  of  the  quantity  of  a  language.  Scaliger,  ia 
his  very  learned  work»  De  eaujls  ling.  Lat,  lib.  2.  cap,  52. 
makes  it  but  a  third  part ;  for,  fays  he,  the  voice  in  Ian- 
guage  has  three  dimenHonSy  Ungth,  breadth^  and  be^^ 
And  Prifcian  before  him  had  faid.  Vox,  ium  tangit  auii^ 
$im,  tripmiiU  dhidihqr,  feiz,  a/tiHtiiimc,  latitudine,  Uftgitu* 
dim.  Habit  qmdem  I'tttr^  alHtiubtem  m  fronunciatrntf  la^ 
titudinem  in  ff'tritu^  longUudhtem  in  temfon.  The  fpiric^ 
which  thefe  authors  call  the  breadth  of  the  found*  I  have 
already  explained,  under  the  head  of  articulation ;  the 
height  too  1  have  given  an  account  of,  under  the  article 
of  accent ;  and  I  fhall  only  add  here,  that  it  is  always 
cxprcffcd  in  Greek  by  the  word  twv,  though  that  be  a 
general  name,  which  might  apply  to  any  of  the  three 
dimeofions,  and  pardcixlarly  to  the  length  as  well  aS'  to 
tbe  height.    The  length  is  the  fubjeA  we  are  now  upon. 
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Ch.  5»  The  analyfis  of  this  kind  of  rhydun  is 
into  fyllables,  which  are  either  long  or 
fhort.  And  it  was  by  the  various  combi- 
nations of  thefe,  that  the  rhythm  of  their 
language  was  formed,  whether  the  loofer 
rhythm  of  dieir  profe,  or  the  regular 
rhythm  of  their  verfe.  But  what  at  pre- 
fent  we  are  concerned  with,  is  the  nature 
of  their  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  which 
are  the  elements  of  this  part  of  their  lan- 
guage. 

And  it  is  here,  as  in  accents,  or  notes 
of  mufic,  there  is  nothing  abfolute,  but 
all  is  relative  ;  for  there  is  not,  nor  cannot 
be  by  nature,  any  fixed  ftandard  for  the 
length  or  fhortnefs  of  fyllables.  All  there- 
fore that  art  can  do,,  is  to  afcertain  the  ra- 
tio that  a  long  fyllable  has  to  a  fhort.  And 
this  the  grammarians  have  fixed  to  be  as 
two  to  one.  And  thus  all  fyllables  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  compared  together,  are 
cither  of  equal  length,  or  in  the  ratio  of 
two  to  one.  It  is  iMt  however  exaiSly  true, 
that  all  fhort  fyllables  are  of  equal  length, 
or  all  long ;  but  fome  fhort  fyllables 
are  fhorter  than  others  likewife  fhort, 
and  fbme  long  fyllables  longer  than   o- 
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thers  *.     But  in  the  metrical  ait,  this  dif-  Gi.  5. 
ference  is  not  attended  to,    and  all  the  ^"^^^^ 
Ihort  fyllables  are  held  to  be  equal  to  one 
another,  and  all  the  long  f. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  What 
makes  a  fyllable  long  or  fhort  ?  And  it  is 
either  the  vowel  or  the  confonants  which 
follow  after  the  vowel.     If  the  vowel  be 
long,  the  fyllable  is  neceflaiily  long,  whe- 
ther any  confonants  follow  after  the  vowel 
or  not.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vowel 
be  fhort,  the  fyllable  is  fliort,  unlels  two 
or  more  confonants  follow,  either  in  the 
&me  fyllable,  or  in  a  fubfequent  fyllable, 
which  neceflarily  retard  the  pronunciation 
fo  much,  as  to  make  the  fyllable  long; 
but  it  is  not  fo  long  as  if  the  vowel  were 

•  This  is  obfenred  by  the  Halicarnafljan,  in  "his  excel- 
lent treatife  of  Compofition  fo  often  quoted;  and  he 
exemplifies  it  with  refpea  to  the  fhort  fyllables  by  the 
words  i^ofy  foiof,  rfMToc,  rpofof*  where  the  firft  fyllable  is  ihort 
ia  them  all,  though  in  the  lecond  it  be  longer  than  in 
the  firft,  in  the  third  fttll  longer,  and  in  the  fourth  long- 
ed of  all.  And  with  refped  to  long  fyllables,  he  fays, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  vowel  &,  with  three 
confonants  before  it,  and  one  after  it,  as  in  the  word  r^rxw^ 
makes  a  longer  fyllable  than  when  it  is  fimply  by  itfelf* 
fc^.  15* 

f  "Er  ^  Te7c  fniftxotc  Aincu  iS  in  warct  C^x*m  io^,  xm  irmgu 
ftti^  ^.  L$ngiH.  h  itfQMyofuntff  ad  Hffbaefihnu  Ench^i" 
ridhm. 
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Ch.  5.  long :  and  in  fomc  cafes  it  is  fliortened,  as 
^"^"^^^^  when  one  of  the  two  confbnants  following 
is  a  liquid;  or  though  both  be  mute,  it 
fometimes  happens,  that  if  the  acute  ac- 
cent is  put  upon  it,  the  fyllable  is  fhort- 
ened,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  word  optim^^ 
and  fome  others,  which  I  obferved  before. 
And  fo  nice  were  tJie  antients,  tibat  they 
diflinguiftied  by  their  pronunciation,  whe- 
ther the  vowel  in  a  fyllable,  long  by  pofi- 
tion,  was  of  itfelf  long  or  Ihort  *. 

The  only  thing,  .therefore,  in  this  ana- 
lyfis  that  further  remains  to  be  confidered, 
is,  what  it  is  that  makes  a  vowel  long  or 
fltort.  And  I  fay,  a  vowel  is  long  two 
ways;  eidier  by  continuing  the  impulfe 
of  the  breath  double  the  time  that  is  ipent 
in  the  pronunciation  of  a  fhort  vowel,  and 
ib  enunciating  the  vowel  in  the  manner  it 
was  andently  written  by  the  Latins  f,  as 

I 

*  This  ohfenration  I  owe  to  Mr  Foft^»  who»  in  his 
eflkyi  p*  3;-  quotes  a  paflkge  from  Gellius,  where  he 
fays,  in  the  word  unffita,  the  firft  vowel  is  pronounced 
long  *f  whereas,  in  diiiito^  che^firft  was  pronounced  fborc^ 
though  they  are  certainly  both  long  by  poHtion* 

f  This  was  pra^ifed,  fays  Quindiliaa»  lib*  i*  ct^*  7. 
down  to  the  time  of  Accius»  and  even  longer :  IJfqui  md 
Accium  €t  ultra  porre^as  Jyllabas  geminh  vocaHbus  firip* 
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1  have  abfeady  obferved,  or  by  incorpora-  Ch.  5. 
ting  it  with  anothei*  vowel,  and  making  it  '^•^^^'^^ 
what  is  called  a  diphthong.     If  neither  of 
thefe  was  done,  it  was  a  {holt  vowel. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  quantity;  but  I  hold,  that  nei- 
ther their  quantity  nor  their  accent,  tho' 
they  make  their  languages  mufical,  and 
mod  pleafing  to  the  ear,  are  eflential  to  the 
nature  of  language.  It  cannot  be  denied,  ^ 
I  think,  to  be  poffible,  that  a  language 
fhould  be  pronounced,  without  the  fylla- 
bles  being  diftinguifhed  by  mufical  tones. 
And  I  have  fhewn,  that  this  in  fadl  is  the 
cafe  of  the  Englifli,  and,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  of  every  other  language  in  Europe. 
I  think  it  mufl  alfo  be  admitted  to  be  pof- 
fible at  leaft,  that  a  language  may  be  pro- 
nounced fo  as  to  make  all  the  fyllables  of 
an  equal  length ;  and  the  queftion  is.  How 
this  matter  (lands  with  refpecSl  to  the  mo- 
dem languages  of  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly the  Englifli  ? 

There  are  fome  learned  men,  fuch  as  Mr 
Fofter,  who  would  willingly  afcribe  to  the 

firuni.  Thus,  io  place  of  #m/,  they  wrote  <•«»/ ;  in  place 
of  edit  ^cdi ;  in  place  of  libo,  leibo  ;  in  place  of  dtcOf  deico  j 
in  place  o£  cog<^,  coago,  &c.     See  Fofter,  pa£.  39. 

Vol.  II.  S  f  Englifli 
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Ch.  5.  Englifli  language  every  beauty  to  be  found 
in  the  antient  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  a- 
mong  others,  their  quantity;  and  they 
endeavour  to  make  out,  that  our  verfe  funs 
upon  the  fame  kind  of  feet,  and  almofl  as 
many  in  number,  as  the  Greek  and  Latin 
verfe.  On  the  contrary,  a  French  au- 
thor *,  in  a  diflertation  pubUflied  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lett  res  ^ 
vol.  12.  p.  91.  concerning  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  antientS  and  moderns  in  point 
of  genius  and  learning,  aflerts,  that  there 
is  no  quantity  at  all  in  modem  languages, 
and  that  their  fyllables  are  neither  long 
.  nor  lliort ;  and  that  therefore  the  verfe,  in 
fuch  languages,  is  only  made  by  the  num- 
ber of  fyllables,  and  the  rhyme.  Nei- 
ther of  thefe  contending  parties  is,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  right;  but  the  truth,  as  it 
often  happens  in  fuch  cafes,  lies  betwixt 
them. 

And,  in  the  frjl  place.  With  refped  to 
the  Englifh,  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  there  are  feveral  fyllables  in  it  which 
are  pronounced  long :  for  we  have  diph- 
thongs in  our  language,  which,  if  they 
are  fully  founded,  are  neceflarily  long  in  all 

•  M,  L'Abbc  Gedojn. 
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languages.     Thus  who  can  deny,  that  the  Ch.  5. 
\  diphthong  oa  is  long  in  the  word  coat^  and  ^'•^^''^^ 
that  the  fimple  vowel  0  is  fhort  in  the 
word  cot^  or  cottage.    The  fame  is  true  of 
the  diphthong  oi  and  oy  in  the  words  oil^ 
boil^  boyy  and  the  diphthong  ou  and  oiv  in 
the  words  hour^  cywl^  boivl^  &c.     We  have 
alfo  fome  fingle  vowels  that  are  pronoun- 
ced fometimcs  like  diphthongs,  and  make' 
the  fyllable*  long.     In  this  way  the  0  is 
frequently  prpnounced,   as  in  the  words 
Holy^  Ghojiy  &c.   where  the  0  is  founded 
as  if  it  were  the  diphthong  oa.     In  like 
manner,  w  is  often  founded  as  if  it  were 
the  diphthong  eu  ;    and   i  as  if  it  were 
thf  diphthong  ai ;  and  a  too  as  if  it  were 
the  diphthong  au.     But  1  fay,   firft,  That 
fuppofe  all  fuch  fyllables  were  to  be  pro- 
nounced fhort,  as  is   generally  done  by 
the  common  people  in  Scotland,  it  could 
not  be  faid,  that  the  language  was  eflcn- 
tially  changed ;  though,  I  own,  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  its  pronunciation  would  he 
grcady  impaired.     And  for  proof  of  this, 
I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  language  fppken  in  this  way  would  be 
underftood  by  an  Englilhman,  and  is  ac- 
tually underftood  when  fpoken  fo   by  a 
Scotch  peafant,  though  perhaps  he  might 
S  f  2  be 
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Ch.  5.  be  at  a  lofs  for  fome  words.  Whereas,  if 
the  Greek  and  Latin  had  been  fo  fpoken  to 
an  antient  Greek  or  Roman,  I  am  perfua- 
ded  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  mdke 
fenfe  of  it. 

But,  2dlyy  I  fay,  That  for  one  fyllablc 
in  Englilh  that  is  thus  long,  there  are  at 
Jeaft  twenty  that  are,  as  the  Frenchman 
fays,  neither  long  nor  fhort ;  that  is,  are 
all  equally  either  long  or- fhort,  as  you 
pleafe,  without  any  perceptible  difference 
among  them.  For  the  vowels  among  us, 
unlefs  where  they  are  ufed  as  diphthongs, 
have  no  fixed  ftandard  of  quantity,  nor  are 
diflinguifhed,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  into 
long  and  Ihort ;  neither  are  they  made  long 
even  by  pofition,  unlefs  where  there  hap^ 
pens  to  be  an  accent  upon  the  fyllable,  as 
in  the  word  fubaltcm  ;  where  it  is  evident^ 
that  the  fyllable  al  ought  to  be  long  by 
pofition :  but,  neverthelefs,  as  it  is  not  ac- 
cented, it  is  clearly  pronounced  very  fliort. 
And  fuch  is  the  vehemence  of  our  accents, 
that  every  fyllable  which  follows  the  accent- 
ed, is  not  only  fhort,  but  almqll  loft  in  the 
pronunciation.  And  the  accented  fyllable 
itfelf  cannot  be  faid  to  be  long  :  for  even 
the  acute  accent  among  the  antients,  as  I 
cbferved  before,  has  a  tendency  to  fhortei^ 
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the  fyllable,  and  much  more  the  rapidity  Ch.  5. 
with    which   our    manner    of  accenting  ^^-'^"^^^^ 
throws  out  the  fyllable.     So  that  truly  the 
accented  fyllable  is  not  longer  than  the 
reft,    but  only  louder,   and  pronounced 
with  more  violence. 

If  this  be  truly  the  genius  of  the  Englifli 
language,  the  reafon  is  plain,  why  we 
neither  have,  nor  can  have,  verfe  made  by 
quantity,  fuch  as  the  Greek  and  Latin : 
for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fyllables 
being  all  of  an  equal  length,  we  cannot  fb 
mix  long  and  fhort  together  as  to  make 
the  rhythm  of  the  antient  poetry. 

But  what  the  Frenchman  fays  in  general 
of  all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe, 
that  their  verfe  is  made  only  by  rhyme, 
and  the  number  of  fyllables,  is  not  true 
pf  the  Englifli  verfe :  for  the  accent  is 
as  neceifary  to  our  verfe  as  the  number 
pf  fyllables ;  and  as  for  rhyme,  it  is  not 
neceflary  at  all.  And  when  I  come  to 
fpeak  of  our  verfification,  I  will  endeavour 
to'fliew,  that  by  the  means  of  our  peculiar 
manner  of  accenting,  we  make  a  better 
kind  of  verfe,  and  of  greater  variety,  than  ' 
any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

Sut,  in  th^  mean  time^  if  the  reader  is 
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Ch.  5.  not  convinced  by  what  I  have  faid  of  our 
^^^""^^^^  verfe  being  made  by  accent,  and  not  by 
quantity,  let  him  take  any  Englifh  verfe, 
whether  blank  or  rhyming,  long  or  fhoit, 
and  let  him    make    every    accented   fyl- 
lable  either  long,  fuch  as  fome  fyllables 
which  1  have  allowed  to  be  fo  in  the  Eng- 
lilh  language,  or  Ihort,  as  he  pleafes,  and 
try  whether  that  will  alter  the  meafure  of 
the  verfe,  the  fyllables  ftill  continuing  to 
be  accented ;    and  if  it  does  not,   that,  I 
think,    is   demonftration,   that   it  is   not 
quantity,  but  accent,   which   makes  our 
verfe.     Take,  for  example,  the  firft  verfe 
of  the  Partuii/e  loji:  "  Of  man's  firft  difo- 
"  bedience,  and  the  fruit."     Here  the  five 
accented  fyllables  are,  matCs^  dify  be^  and^ 
fruit.     Now,   take  any  or  all  of  thefe,   and 
alter  them,  with  refped  to  quantity,  as 
you  pleafe,   and  you  will  not  injurd  the 
verfe.     Take,  for  example,  the  firft,  ntatis^ 
and  make  it  moans^  which  is  certainly  a 
longer  fyllable,   or  make  it  mas^  which  is 
a  fliorter  fyllable,   and   the  verfe  is   the 
lame.     Or  take  any  of  the  Unaccented  fyl- 
lables,  and  make  them  either  longer  or 
fliorter,   and  there  will  be  no  change  ia 
the  verfe.     Tlius  the  unaccented  fyllable 
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firji  is  certainly,  according  to  the  rules  of  Qh,  5- 
antient  quantity,  longer  than  dif^  the  ac-  ^^^'""'^^'^ 
cented  fyllable ;  but  make  it  Ihorter,  and 
the  verfe  will  be  the  fame.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  ujaaccented  fyllable  dience^  having 
a  diphthong  in  it  followed  by  two  confb- 
nants,  is  certainly  longer  than  the  prece- 
ding accented  fyllable  be ;  but  make  it  as 
Ihort  as  you  pleafe,  and  you  will  not  hurt 
the  verfe. 

As  to  the  French  verfe,  what  the  French 
author  fays  is  certainly  true.  For  the  only 
thing  that  makes  verfe  in  French  is  die 
number  of  lyllables  and  the  rhyme  :  for 
even  this  laft  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  be- 
caufe  they  want  our  accents.  And  accor- 
dingly all  their  attempts  in  blank  verfe 
have  been  miferably  unfuccefsful.  At  the 
fame  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they 
have  fbme  long  fyllables  in  their  language, 
though  I  think  not  fo  many  as  we. 

My  opinion,  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
is,  that  there  is  a  certain  hardnefs  and 
i?vant  of  mufic  in  all  the  languages  of  Go- 
thic or  Celtic  extraction,  or  that  have  a 
mixture  of  thefe  in  them,  which  makes 
them  incapable  of  verfe,  fuch  as  by  the 
flexible  and  mufical  genius  of  their  lan- 
guage 
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Ch.  5.  guagc  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  able 

""^^^  to  form. 

I  will  only  add  further  Upon  this  fub- 
je6l,  that  in  treating  of  the  antient  rhythm, 
I  have  confidered  it  as  altogether  different 
from  their  accents,  that  is,  the  melody  of 
their  language.  So  it  is  treated  by  all  the* 
antient  authors ;  and  particularly  by  the 
Halicamaflian,  in  his  treatife  upon  compo- 
fition,  ib  often  quoted.  I  therefore  do  not 
approve  of  the  defcription  which  Mr  Fo- 
fter  in  his  Eflay  has  given  of  the  rhythm 
of  the  antient  languages,  as  if  it  were  a 
mixture  of  accent  and  quantity.  In  mat- 
ters of  fcience,  the  ideas  of  different  things 
fliould  be  kept  diftind,  and  exprefled  by 
different  names  :  for,  as  I  obferved  be- 
fore, I  am  perfuaded  it  was  fome  fuch 
confufion  in  the  ufe  of  the  word  profody 
that  contributed  to  lead  men  into  the  er- 
ror concerning  the  antient  accents. 
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CHAR        VI. 

Continuation  of  the  fuhjeSi  of  quantity. —  The 
Greek  and  Latin  verfe  not  read  by  us  ac^ 
cording  to  quantity^  but  in  the  manner  ivc 
accent  our  own  verfe. 


B 


UT  I  fay  further,  that  not  only  we  do  Ch.  6. 
not  pronounce  our  own  verfe  according 


to  quantity,  but  not  even  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin, though  it  be  admitted,  that  their  verfe 
is  made  by  quantity.  This  is  obferved  by 
Mr  Fofter  in  his  Eflay,  [pag.  361).  But  I 
think  the  iubjedl  deferves  to  have  fome- 
thing  more  faid  upon  it. 

And,  in  the  firjl  place.  If  it  be  true,,  as 
I  fuppofe,  that  we  pronounce  our  own 
verfe  entirely  by  what  we  call  accent,  and 
not  by  quantity,  there  is  nothing  more 
natural,  and  indeed  it  is  almoft  neceflary, 
that  we  Ihould  pronounce  the  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  fame  manner.  And  I  would 
have  Mr  Fofter,  who  admits  that  we  do 
not  pronounce  the  antient  verfe  according 
to  quantity,  confider  by  what  other  rule 
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Ch.  6.  we  pronounce  it.  He  will  not  fay  it  is  by 
^"'^''^^"^  antient  accent,  which  he  confefles  is  attend- . 
ed  to  by  very  few  in  pradlice,  and  rejedled 
by  many  even  in  theory.  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  it  can  be  pronounced  only 
by  what  I  call  Engli/h  accent ;  that  is,  by 
founding  one  fyllable  of  the  word  louder 
and  ftronger  than  the  reft.  Now  I  think 
it  is  impoflible  that  we  (hould  pronounce 
the  Greek  and  Latin  verfe  in  this  way,  if 
we  did  riot  fo  pronounce  our  own.  And 
this  to  me  is  of  itfelf  demonftration  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  maintain,  that  our  Englilh 
verfe  is  not  made  by  quantity. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  Is  all  the  trouble 
then  loft  that  we  beftow  in  learning  thc^ 
quantity  of  the  antient  languages  ?  And 
is  it  poflible  to  fuppofe,  diat  thofe  who 
rejedt  the  antient  accents,  becaufe  they  in- 
terfere as  they  think  with  quantity,  do 
not  themfelves  obferve  quantity  in  reading 
Greek  and  Latin  ?  Or,  if  they  obferve  it^ 
how  do  they  mark  it,  otherwife,  than  by 
making  the  fyllables  long  or  fliort  ?  My 
anfwer  is.  That  they  mark  it  by  accenting 
the  words  as  we  do  in  Englifli.  Thus> 
e.  g.  in  pronouncing  the  firft  line  of  Vir- 
gil's Eclogues, 

Tityre^ 
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Tityre^  tu  patuU  rembans  fub  trgmine  fagi^     Ch.  6, 

they  mark  the  length  of  the  firft  fyllable 
of  TityrCy  by  accenting  it  juft  as  we  accent 
the  firft  fyllable  of  this  Englifh  verfe, 

Little  tuhCy  of  mighty  poiver^ 

or  any  other  of  thofe  Englilh  verfes  that 
we  may  call  Trochaic ^  if  we  are  fond  of  gi- 
ving anticnt  names  to  modem  things. 

That  this  is  not  a  proper  way  of  mark- 
ing a  long  fyllable,  is  evident.  For,  inftead 
of  making  the  fyllable  longer,  we  make  it 
only  louder  and  ftronger ;  or  if  we  make  it 
in  a^y  degree  longer,  it  is  not  by  length- 
ening the  vowel,  which  ought  to  be  done 
in  this  cafe,  but  it  is  by  pofition.  For, 
by  pronouncing  the  fyllable  fo  ftrongly,  we 
do  in  effe(fl  double  the  confbnant,  and 
pronounce  it  as  if  it  were  written  Tittyrc. 
For,  if  we  obferve  attentively,  we  Ihall 
find,  that  the  found  of  the  vowel  is  not  al- 
tered in  any  refpeft,  but  the  ftrefs  of  the 
accent  falls  upon  the  confbnant,  which 
neceflarily  gives  it  that  double  found.  And 
to  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  write  the 
long  i  in  Tttyre^  as  it  was  written  antiently 
by  the  Romans,  that  is,  double,  and  pro- 
T  t  ^  nounce 
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Qi.  6«  nounce  it  accordingly,  and  we  fliall  fee 
^'^^'^  what  a  different  found  it  will  make. 

But  fuppofing  that  (he  long  (yllable 
were  thus  properly  marked,  it  is  not  fuf-- 
ficiently  marked :  for  there  are  many  Icwag 
fyllables  that  are  not  fo  diftinguilhed.  Nor 
is  even  this  all :  for  there  are  many  fhort 
fyllables  that  have  that  mark,  according  to 
our  method  of  reading  antient  verfe.  For 
proof  of  both  thefe  propofitions,  I  need 
only  appeal  to  the  fame  line  of  Virgil, 
where  the  fy liable  tUy  though  long,  is  not 
accented ;  and  the  following  fy  liable  fa-y 
though  fliort,  is  accented.  In  like  man- 
ner ^Uj  though  long,  is  not  accented ;  and 
the  next  fyllabk  r^-,  though  ihort,  is  ac- 
cented. 

If  it  be  again  alked,  What  long  fyllables 
then  are  marked  by  the  accent  ?  my  an- 
fwcr  is,  Very  few.  And  if  it  be  further 
afkedi  What  thefe  few  are  ?  I  fay,  The 
penult  fyllables  of  words  of  three  or  more 
fyllables,  and  no  other.  This  may  appear 
a  little  paradoxical ;  but  it  is  eafily  proved 
by  indudion.  And,  in  the  frfi  place, 
With  refpedt  to  monofyllables,  though 
they  may  be  accented,  we  cannot  thereby 
tell  whether  they  be  long  or  fliort,  becaufe 
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we  accent  them  iccording  to  their  place  in  Ch.  £ 
the  verie,  not  according  to  their  quantity* 
Nor  do  we  diftinguifh,  by  our  pnmuncia- 
tion,  whether  the  vowel  in  them  be  long 
or  fhon.  Thus,  in  the  above  Une  of  Vir- 
gil, the  monofyllables  tu  and  fub  are  both 
long;  yet  they  are  not  accented.  And 
though  the  vowel  u  ia  tube  long  by  its 
nature,  and  not  by  pofition,  yet  we  do 
not  diftinguiih  it  by  our  pronunciation. 
And  in  the  following  line, 

Nos  patriamfugimus^  et  dulcia  linquitnus  arva^ 

et  is  long,  and  yet  not  accented. 

Again,  if  the  word  be  a  diilyllable,  the 
rule  in  Latin,  as  Quiniailian  telb  us,  is^ 
that  the  accent  is  never  put  upon  the  laft 
fyllable.  Now,  though  by  accent  he  un- 
doubtedly means  what  the  antients  called 
accent^  we  have,  in  our  pradice,  applied 
the  rule  to  mtr  accents ;  and  accordingly 
we  never  accent  the  laft  fyllable  in  Latin*. 
Suppofe,  therefore,  the  laft  of  a  diflyl- 
lable  is  long,  it  is  not  accented ;  and  the 
firft  fyllable,  whether  long  or  fhort,  is  ac- 
cented. So  that  the  length  of  it  is  not  dif- 
tinguiihed  by  the  accent* 

And^ 
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C2u  &.      Aody  Iq/ily,  If  the  word  confift  of  three 
^^'^•^^  or  more  fyllables,  if  the  laft  be  long,  it 
cannot  be  marked  by  the  accent,  for  the 
reafbn  juft  now  given.    If  it  confift  of  four 
fyllables,  and  the  firft  be  long,  it  cannot 
be  fo  marked  neither;  becaufe  no  accent 
can  be    carried   back   beyond   the  third 
fyllable.     Again,  if  the  third  fyllable  be 
long,  it  will  indeed  be  accented ;  but  fb  it 
will  alfo  be,  if  it  be  Ihort,  and  the  penult 
likewife  fliort.     Therefore  the  length  of  it 
is  not  diftinguifhed  by  the  accent.     The 
only  poffible  cafe,  therefore,  remaining,,  is 
the  penult  being  long;   and  then  it  is  ac- 
cented, and  thereby  diftinguifhed  from  a 
ihort  fyllable ;  for  if  it  be  ihort,  it  is  not 
accented. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  we  neither  pro- 
nounce the  antient  quantity  as  we  fliould 
do  ;  nor,  if  we  did,  do  we  thereby  diftin- 
guiffi  fufficiently  the  long  fyllables  from 
the  fhort. 

The  fa6k  therefore  truly  is,  that  as  we 
read  the  antient  languages,  they  have  nei- 
ther accent  nor  quantity ;  £o  that  by  our 
barbarous  pronunciation,  we  ftrip  them 
of  all  their  native  and  genuine  mufic,  that 
is,  their  tones  and  rhythm,  leaving  them 
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nothing  in  the  place  of  it,  but  the  mufic,  Ch.  6. 
if  it  may  be  fo  called,  of  a  drum,  which  ^^"^•^^ 
is  all  the  mufic  of  our  own  language. 

I  do  not  however  me^  to  difcouragc 
the  ftudy  of  the  rules  of  antient  quantity. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  ftudy  of  the 
language ;  and  it  is  ufeful  in  pradUcc,  e- 
ven  with  refpedl  to  the  Latin,  as  many  of 
their  words  of  three  or  more  fyllables  have 
the   penult  long;  and  it  ihould  be   ftili 
more  ufeful  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek,  as  the  genius  of  that  language  does 
not  hinder  us  from  accenting  the  laft  fyl- 
lable,  if  it  be  long.     But  we  ought  not  to 
flatter  ourfelves  that  we  pronounce  either 
Greet  or  Latin  as  we  ought  to  do,  f  r  as 
the  antients  pronounced  it.     For  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  what  Scioppius  fays  is  true,  that 
if  Cicero  were  alive,  he  would  hardly  un- 
derftand  a  word  of  a  modem  fcholar  fpeak- 
ing  Latin,  nor  would  fuch  fcholar  under- 
ftand  Cicero's  Latin  any  better  than  he 
would  Arabic  *. 

It  is  neverthelefs  true,  what  Mr  Fofter 
obferves,  that  notwithftanding  the  in- 
juftice  we  do  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  in 

•  Scioppius  t  De  orthoepia.    Sec  the  paflkge  quoted  by 
Fofter,  fag.  369» 
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Ch.  6;  die  pronunciation,  it  ftill  pkafes  even  our 
^"'^^'^  tar  more  than  any  modem  poetry.  It  is 
a  matter  of  fome  curiofity  to  know  how 
this  happens,.  And  I  believe  it  might  be 
accounted  for  otherwife  than  from  the  pre- 
judice that  fome  people  imagine  we  have 
in  favour  of  the  antients ;  and  a  fyftem 
of  antient  iHt)fody  (I  ufe  the  word  in 
the  common  acceptation)  might  be  gi- 
ven, according  to  which  we  adtuilly  read 
their  poetry,  very  diflferent  indeed  from 
the  antient  profody,  but  more  agreeable 
to  that  of  our  own  language.  But  fuch 
aninquiry  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my 
prefent  purpofe.  I  wiU  therefore  here 
conclude  my  analyfis  of  the  material  part 
of  language,  confiftingof  founds  articula- 
ted,— accented, — long,  andlhort. 
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BOOK        III. 
Of  the  CoMPosiTioK  of  Language. 

iNfRODUCTION. 

THE  method  in  which  I  have  pro-  jj^tr, 
pofed  to  treat  this  ilibje<5l^  has  not 
been  followed  in  any  thing  that  J 
have  feen  written  upon  grammar.  But  it 
foics  belt  what  I  chiefly  propofe  in  this 
partof  my  work,  which  is,  to  fhew  where- 
in the  art  of  language  confifts.  For  a 
piece  of  art  cannot  be  more  thoroughly 
known^  than  by  being  firfl  taken  down, 
and  each  part  of  it  fhewn  by  itfelf,  and 
then  the  whole  put  up  again.  The  firfl 
part  of  this  work  we  have  already  per- 
formed, having  analyfcd  language,  confi- 
dered  both  as  iignificant  of  things,  and  as 
found  merely  ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  the 
campqfitiM  of  it,  following  the  iame  me- 
thod, and  beginning  with  the  formal  part, 
or  language  coniidered  as  iignificant. 

VoL.IL  Uu  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER        I. 

Of  Syntax  in  general^  and  the  three  different 
kinds  of  it. — The  difference  betivixt  lan^ 
guagesy  barbarous  and  civilized^  antient 
and.modem^  nvith  refpeii  to  the  ufe  ofthefe 
three  kinds  of  fyntax^ 


\y->rs^ 


Ch.^i .  A  S  the  analyfis  of  the  form  of  language, 
JlSl  is  {imply  into  words,  fo  the  compo- 
iition  of  it  is  as  fimple,  namely,  into  fen- 
tences,  by  which  J  mean  fuch  a  combina- 
tion of  words  as  of  itfelf  forms  a  meaning. 
For  this  is  the  only  compofition  of  words 
that  grammar  has  any  thing  to  do  with, 
larger  combinations  of  them  belonging  to 
other  Jirts  and  fciences. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  any 
number  of  words,  how  great  foever,  of 
the  cleared  and  moft  precife  fignification, 
thrown  together  without  being  fome  way 
connected,  would  convey  to  the  mind  no 
meaning,  except  that  the  fpeaker  had  fuch 
or  fuch  conception ;  but  they  would  affirm 
or  deny  nothing,  wi£h  or  conmiand  no- 
thing, 
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thing,  afk  or  inquire  about  nothing.  Now  Gh.  i, 
a  fentence  muft  neceflaiily  do,  one  or  other '^'■''*^^"^ 
of  thefe  things. 

In  order  therefore  to  make  a  fen- 
tence, the  words  that  compofe  it  muft  be 
fbme  way  cm:  another  connedled  togedier, 
fo  that  the  mind  of  the  hearer  may  per- 
ceive their  relation,  and  dependency  upon 
one  another.  That  part  of  grammar 
which  teaches  us  to  conne<ft  words  fo  as 
to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  is  what  is  called 
fyntax.  It  is  the  laft  part  of  grammar  in 
the  order  of  treating  it ;  but,  as  Theodoras 
Gaza  has  well  obferved,  is  Ae  firft  ind 
principal,  being  that  for  which  every  ei- 
ther part  of  the  art  is  intended.  For  the 
whole  art  is  intended  for  the  fake  of  fpieech, 
which  cannot  be,  unlefs  words  be  con- 
nected together.  It  likewife  appears  to 
be  the  mod  difficult  part  of  the  art  j  and 
therefme,  as  I  obferved  before,  was  laft 
invented,  the  barbarous  languages  being 
remarkably  deficient  in  that  article. 

This  great  bufinefs  of  language  appears 
to  me  to  be  performed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
three  following  ways  :  for  either  the  con- 
nection betwixt  the  words  is  exprefled  by 
the  words  themfelves ;  or,  2dly^  It  is  ex- 
prefled by  fome  other  word ;  or,  Iq/ily^  It 
U*u  %  \& 
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Ch»  I .  is  expreffbd  merely  bj  the  words  ftanding 
together  in  the  iientence. 

As  to  the  firfl,  words,  in  the  kamed 
languages,  indicate  themielves  Aeir  con- 
nedions,  by  genders,  numbers,  and  cafes; 
and  thb  in  two  difl^ent  ways,  either  by 
concord  or  by  regimen.  Concord  is  when 
the  words  agree  together  in  certain  acci- 
dents, iuch  as  thofe  above  mentioned* 
Regimen  is  when  they  do  not  fo  agree, 
but  the  one,  which  is  called  the  governing 
word,  produces  fome  alteration  upon,  tb; 
other. 

This  kind  of  fyntax,  whereby  the  words 
themfelves  flxew  how  they  are  to  be  con- 
neded,  is  by  far  the  moft  artificial,  par- 
ticularly with  refpcd  to  the  cafes ;  the  re^ 
lations  exprefled  by  which  are,  as  I  have 
fhewn,  very  difScult  to  be  explained,  and 
comprehended  in  general  definitions.  I 
fhall  only  add  here,  that  as  the  great  ufc 
of  cafes,  as  well  as  of  genders  and  nton- 
bers,  is  for  the  purpofe  of  fyntax,  what  I 
.have  already  faid  of  thefe  accidents  of 
words,  will  make  it  unnecefTary  fcx*  me  to 
.fay  any  thing  further  here  upon  the  fub- 

Butfuppofe  a  lajiguage,  of  which  die 

aft 
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ftxt  is  fb  imper&di  that  it  lias  no  ca&s  at  Gh.  r« 
ail,   no  genders  (^  fubftantives,   neither 
genders  nor  numbers  of  adjedtiveg,  and 
very  little  expreflion  of  numbers,  even  in 
their  verbs^  which  is  the  cafe  of  die  £ng«- 
tiih,  and,  £3r  the  greater  part,  of  all  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe  ;    in  what 
manner  are  the  words  to.  be  conneded  in 
foch  a  language  ?  It  is  evident  it  can  only 
l>e  in  one  or  other,  or  both  the  two  ways 
bA  mentioned,  namely,  either  by  ieparate 
words,  or  by  juxtapofition  of  the  wwds  to 
be  ccmneded  together;  which  laft  way,  as 
we  have  elfewhere  obierved,  is  almoft  the 
only  fyntax^  the  barbarous  languages; 
foid  as  it  is  a  great  part  of  the  fyntax  of 
the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  £0  far 
fit  kaft  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  thefe  Ian-- 
fruages  approach  to  barbarity. 

But^  with  refpeA  even  to  the  learned 
Jai^uages,  kt  us  fuppofe  that  the  relations 
betwixt  things  are  fuch,  that  they  cannot 
be  exprefled  conveniently  by  cafes,  or  flee* 
tions  of  the  word  of  any  kind ;  what  b 
then  to  be  done  ?  In  that  caie  the.  rek« 
lions  are  to  be  exprefled  by  ieparate  words, 
called  prepofiti9ns\  of  which,  aS  I  have  al- 
oready  explained  the  nature  and  uie,  and 

difUnguiihed 
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Cai.  !•  diftinguiihcd  betwixt  the  relations  expreflP- 
^■^"^^■^  ed  by  cafes,  and  thofe  expreffed  by  prepo- 
fitions,  I  will  fay  no  more  of  them  at  pre- 
fent. 

Again,  fuppofe  the  wof  d  is  indeclinable^ 
fo   that   its    connection   with    the  other 
word  cannot  be  marked  by  any  change  of 
it,  which  is  the  cafe  of  adverbs,  conjunc- 
tions,   and    the    prepofidons   themielves, 
then  muft  even  the  learned  languages  of 
neceflity  fubmit  to  the  barbarous  fyntax  a- 
bove  mentioned,  and  connedl  the  words  to- 
getherby  juxtapofition.  In  this  way  adverbs 
in  Greek jand  Latin  are  conneAed  vnth  the 
verbs  or  adjedlivcs  to  which  they  belong, 
and  in  like  manner  prepolitions  and  con-* 
junctions.  ; 

And  thus  it  appears  from  indu6lion, 
that  there  can  be  no  fyntax  but  in  one  or 
other  of  the  three  ways  above  mentioned. 
And  it  alfo  appears,  how  far  art  in  this 
matter  can  go,  and  where  it  muft  neceila-- 
rily  ftop. 

The  general  rules  of  fyntax,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  part  of  the  grammatical  art, 
and  indeed  of  every  art,  muft  be  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things.  For,  as  the  bu- 
iinefs  of  fyntax  is  to  conne(Jl  words,  which 
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Hand  for  ideas,  and  as  ideas  reprefent  Ch,  !• 
things,  it  is  evident  that  words  muft  be 
joined  together  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  things  they  (land  for.  For  this  reafon 
it  is  that  in  fyntax,  as  well  as  in  nature, 
die  iubftance  is  joined  with  the  accident, 
the  adlion  with  the  agent,  or  with  the 
qualities  and  circumftances  of  the  adlion, 
and  both  the  aiflion  and  agent  with  the 
iubjeA  of  the  adlion.  But  all  this  is  fo 
fully,  accurately,  and  elegantly  explained 
by  Mr  Harris  *,  that  I  will  not  fay  a  word 
more  upon  the  fubjeft. 

The  differences  betwixt  the  antient  and 
modem  fyntax  I  have  already  noted ;  but 
it  is  very  well  worth  while  further  to  ob- 
fcrve  the  difference  thereby  produced,  be- 
twixt antient  and  modem  compofition. 
The  difference  which  it  makes  with  refpedt 
to  found,  and  the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  I 
flxall  obferve  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the 
compoiition  of  the  founds  of  language. 
But,  in  the  next  chapter,  I  will  obferve 
what  difference  it  makes  in  conveying  the 
.icnfe. 

•  Hermes^  hook  2.  cap,  3. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        II. 

The  difference  betwixt  the  arrangefHtnt  ef 
nvords^  in  antient  and  modem  languages  am* 
Jidcred.'-^The  moft  natural  order  of  ar^ 
rangement^  whether  the  antient  or  the  mn 
dem.  —  The  advantages  (f  the  antief^ 
arrangement  in  conveying  the  Jenfe  ^  the 
jpeaher. 


Ch^  ^^  T  Know  it  is  the  opinion  of  many^  that 
'^'^^'Ts^  1  the  antient  compoiition^  or  arrange^ 
ment  of  words  in  fentences,  .howeycr  plea* 
fing  it  might  be  to  the  ear,  was  hurtful  to 
the  ienfe,  as  it  diftraded  the  attention,  and 
hindered  the  mind  from  apprehoiding  die 
itt&  fo  clearly  and  fully  as  it  would  other* 
wife  do ;  that  the  modem  arrangement  was 
mc»e  natural,  conveyed  the  meaning  bet-^ 
ter,  and  was  therefore  on  that  account 
preferable.  And  I  remember  I  heard  one  of 
thofe  gentlemen  go  fo  far  as  to  iay,  that  it 
was  impoilible  that  Demoflhenes's  orations 
could  have  been  underftood,  if  the  words 
had  been  ipoken  in  the  uimatural  order 

in 
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in  which  we  read  them.     This  is  a  qucf-  Ch.  25^ 
flioh  of  fbme  curiofity ;   and  as  it  enters 
pretty  deep  into  the  nature  of  language, 
the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  it 
examined  at  fome  length. 

And  I  will  begin  with  confidering  what 
thofe  gentlemen  call  the  natural  order  of 
words  in  a  fentence,  and  inquire  for  what 
reafon  thfe  order  we  obferve  is  dignified 
with  that  appellation. 

In  the  arrangement  of  prefpofitions,  ad- 
verbs, and  conjundiioiis,  to  which  I  may 
add  articles,  there  is  little  difference^ 
as  I  have  obferved,  betwixt  the  an- 
tient  languages  and  oiirs.  It  is  therefore' 
the  arrangement  of  fubftantivcs,  adjec- 
tives, verbs,  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  decli- 
nable parts  of  fpeech,  that  makes  the  chief 
difference.  Now,  fubftantivcs  are  either 
joined  in  fyntax  with  adjedives,  (under 
-Wliich  I  comprehend  participles,  as  I  do 
pronouns  under  fubftantivcs),  or  fubftan-^ 
tives  art  joined  with  fubftantivcs,  or, 
laftly,  they  are  joined  with  verbs ;  and  in 
each  of  thefe  ways,  either  by  concord  or 
by  regimen.  Under  this  threefold  divi- 
fion,  I  think,  every  kind  of  combination 
of  words  in  fyntax  may  be  included.    And 
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Ch.  2.  let  us  now  examine  what  is  the  order  of 
^"^"^''^^  nature  in  all  thefe  combinations. 

The  firft  I  mentioned  was  that  of  fub- 
ftantive  with  adjecflive,  that  is,  of  fub- 
ftance  with  quality.  And,  firft,  let  them 
be  joined  in  concord.  In  fuch  a  jundlion, 
one  fhould  think,  the  natural  order  was  to 
place  the  fubftance  firft,  and  the  quality 
or  accident  laft ;  and  yet  the  common  ar- 
rangement in  Englifli  is  the  diredl  con- 
trary. For  we  fay,  a  good  man^  not  a  man 
good:  whereas,  in  Latin,  they  fay  either 
^ir  bonus  J  or  bonus  vir ;  and  the  fame  in 
Greek.  And  the  truth  is,  that  the  one 
or  the  other  of  them  may  be  put  firft, 
if  it  happens  to  be  principally  in  the  view 
of  the  fpeaker.  For  though,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  the  fubftance  is  undoubtedly 
firft,  becaufe  it  is  that  in  which  the  acci- 
dent exifts,  and  without  which  it  cannot 
exift ;  whereas  the  fubftance  'can  exift 
without  the  accident ;  yet  our  thoughts  do 
not  always  follow  the  order  of  nature.  So 
that  what  is  principal  in  nature,  is  fpme- 
times  but  fecondary  in  our  confideration. 
And  it  is  with  refpe(5l  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  words  as  it  is  with  refpe(5l  to  the 
pronunciation  of  them :  when  we  fay,  a 
\  good 
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good  man^  we  may  lay  the  emphafis  either  Ch.  2. 
upon  good  or  man^  according  as  the  one  or  ^^"^^^^ 
the  other  is  principal  in  the  difcourfe.  And 
for  the  fame  reafoii,  we  might  put  the  one 
or  the  other  firft  in  the  arrangement,  if 
cuftom  permitted  it :  for  there  is  nothiilg 
in  the  genius  or  grammar  of  the  language 
to  hinder  it.  And  accordingly,  if  we  add 
another  quality  to  the  fubftance,  we  may 
put  the  fubftance  firft  :  for  we  may  fay, 
a  man  good  and  benevolent.  And  we  fo 
arrange  it  when  we  make  a  propofition  of 
it,  as  when  we  fay.  The  man  is  good.  But 
even  in  that  inftance,  there  is  no  reafbn 
why  we  fhould  be  confined  to  that  mode 
of  compofition,  and  fhould  not  be  allowed 
to  fay,  even  in  common  ftyle.  Good  is  the 
man :  whereas  fuch  an  expreffion  would 
be  tolerated  only  in  poetry,  though  it  be 
fiiUy  as  clear  as  the  other. 

As  to  the  conjundlion  of  fubflantive  and 
adjective  in  regimen,  we  fay,  in  common 
ftyle,  deftrous  of  glory  ^  fullofivine;  where- 
as the  Latins  fay  indifferently,  gloria  cupi^ 
dusy  or  cupidus  gloria ;  and  vini  plenus^  or 
plenus  vini.  Now,  in  fuch  combinations, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  abflradlly  which 
is  principal ;  the  perfon  defiring  a  thing, 
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Ch.  2.  or  the  thing  defired ;  the  veffel  containing^ 
^■"^^"^"^  or  the  thing  contained.  But  whichever  of 
them  appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  dijP- 
courfe  to  be  principal  in  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker,  and  which,  if  he  pronounce  pro-? 
perly,  he  would  lay  an  emphafis  upon, 
Ihould  be  firft  in  the  compofition;  and 
therefore  the  language  fliould  allpw  the 
fpeaker  the  fame  liberty  that  the  Latin  air 
lows  him,  to  place  either  of  them  firft. 
This  eyen  the  confined  genius  of  our 
Janguage  will  admit  j  for  we  may  fay 
with  equal  perlpicuity,  ^f  glory  dejirous^  op 
of  uuine  full.  But  it  i§  allowed  only  in 
poetry,  for  no  other  reafon  that  I  can  i-^ 
magine,  but  to  make  our  prpfe  compofi-r 
tion  Hill  more  flinted  than  it  is  by  the  g^ 
nius  of  our  language. 

What  I  next  mentipned  was  the  con-? 
^rudlion  of  fubftantive  with  fubftantive. 
And,  firft,  let  us  confider  them  iij  concord. 
And  here,  I  think,  even  our  ufe  has  not 
determined  the  natural  order  :  For  we  fay 
equally,  Achilles  the  hero^  and  the  hero  A- 
fhilles ;  Goliah  the  giant ^  and  the  giant  Go^ 
Hah ;  Wfdom  the  gift  of  God^  and  the  gift 
if  God  luifdom :  fo  that  here  there  appears 
j:o  be  no  order  mojre  natural  than  another. 
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And  as  to  fubftantive  governing  fubftantive,  Ch.  %^ 
the  common  arrangement  in  Englifh  feems  ^^^"^"^^ 
to  be  contrary  to  the  natm*al  order.  For 
we  fay,  the  bravery  of  Achilles ^  putting  the 
accident  before  the  ftibftance.  But  the 
truth  is,  ia  fuch  caies,  as  I  faid  before, 
there  ought  to  be  no  order  but  what  the 
fpeaker  is  pleaied  to  make ;  and  therefore 
he  fliould  have  the  liberty  of  arranging  the 
words  as  he  fJeafes. 

The  laft  combination  I  mentioned  was 
that  of  the   verb   with  the  fubftantive. 
And,  firft,  let  us  confider  them  in  con- 
cord, which  is  the  cafe  of  the  nominative 
with  the  verb.     According  to  our  Englifli 
•arrangement,  the  nominative,  that  is,  the 
word  exprefling  the  agent,  is  always  firft. 
But  it  is    by   no    means   neceflary   that 
the  agent  flioujd  be  always  principal  in 
the   difcoiu-fo:   on  the   contrary,    it  very 
often  happens  that  the  adlion  is  principal. 
And  indeed,  according  to  the  nature  of 
things,  the  acftion  may  be  often  of  much 
more  confequence  than  the  agent.    It  were 
therefore  to  be  wilhed,  that  the  genius  of 
our  language  permitted  us  to  put  either  of 
them  in  the  place  of  honour  that  we  chofe. 
Put  this  it  does  not  permit,  becaufe  wc 
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Gh.  2.  have  not  cafes  whereby  to  diftinguifli  the 
^'^^'^^  nominative,  that  is,  the  agent,  from  the 
fubjedl  of  the  adlion,  which  is  connnonly 
in  the  accnfative  cafe  in  Greek  and  Latin ; 
but  for  the  accufative  we  have  no  fign  any 
more  than  for  the  nominative. 

And  this  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  the  regi- 
men of  verbs.  And  the  common  arrange-^- 
ment  in  Englifli  is,  that  the  fubftantive 
governed  by  the  verb  follows  it  But  there 
is  no  reafon  for  this  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing :  for  it  may  often  happen,  that 
by  nature,  as  well  as  the  intention  of 
the  fpeaker,  the  fubjecft  of  the  adlion  is 
principal.  But,  as  I  faid  juft  now,  the 
want  pf  marks  in  Englifh  for  the  nomi-r 
native  and  accufative  cafes,  makes  it  nc*^ 
ceflary  that  they  fhould  be  diftinguilhed 
by  their  pofidpn;  th^  one  going  before 
the  verb,  and  the  other  following  after  it. 
And  here  we  may  obferve  the  great  va-r 
riety  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  compofition^ 
in  the  combination  pnly  of  three  words ; 
I  mean  the  verb,  its  nominative,  and  th^ 
word  governed  by  the  verb;  as,  for  ex-p 
ample,  Petrus  amat  Johannem^  can  be  ar-r 
ranged  in  five  other  different  ways.  For 
I    can    fay,   Petrus  Johawtem  amat^- — J^t- 
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batmem  amat  Petrus^ — Johannem  Petrus  rf-  Ch.  2. 
mat^ — Amat  Petrus  Johatmein^ — znA  Amat  ^^^"''^^ 
Johannem  Petrus ;  in  all  fix.     Whereas,  in 
Englilh,  we  can  only  fay  it  in  one  way ^ 
Peter  hues  John, 

That  this  is  owing  to  the  reafon  I  men- 
tioned, the  want  of  a  mark  for  the  nomi- 
native and  accufative  cafes,  is  evident  from 
tiiis,  that  where  the  fubilantiye  governed  by 
the  verb  is  in  any  oblique  cafe,  for  which  we 
have  a  mark,  fuch  as  the  genitive,  dative, 
or  ablative,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  thef 
word  governed  by  the  verb  following  af-* 
ten  Thus  we  fay.  Fired  ivith  anger j  or. 
With  anger  fred;  —  He  behaved  "with  con-' 
ragey  or.  With  courage  he  behaved;  though 
the  lad  form  of  expreffion  be  more  ufed  in 
poetry  than  in  profe ;  for  what  reafou  I 
do  not  know.  Or,  if  the  word  governed 
be  a  pronoun,  which  has  a  diftin(3:ion  be- 
twixt the  nominative  and  accufative,  it 
may  likewife  be  put  firft.  Thus  Milton 
feys,  Hi  m  the  Almighty  power  hurled  head-- 
Umgy  though  even  that  way  of  fpeaking  is 
not  fo  common  in  profe. 

Hitherto  I  have  gone  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tton,  that  the  firft  place  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  was  the  place  of  honour ; 
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Ch.  2.  but  the  laft  place  may  Kkewifc  be  made 
the  place  of  honour,  as  in  fpealdng,  iuorcf 
emphafis  may  be  laid  upon  the  laft  word 
than  upon  th?  firft.     Thus  Horace  iays, 

^lem  virum  aut  herday  fyrdj  vel  acri 
Tibidj  fumes  celebrarej  Clio? 
^em  Deum  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  Pindar  fays,  T/r«  <wr,  rtf 
ifQCL,  rtfOL  V  ouflfoL  xiKotJ>i(ro/jLiv ;  fb  here  we  have 
great  authorities  on  both  fides.  And  it 
may  be  faid  in  favour  of  Horace's  order^ 
that  it  very  often  happens  in  the  Latin 
arrangement,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the 
Greek,  that  the  verb,  which  is  often  the 
moft  fignificant  word  of  the  fentence,  and 
always  the  hinge  upon  which  it  turns,  is 
the  laft  word  in  it.  It  ftibuld,  therefore, 
as  I  faid,^  be  left  to  the  fpeaker  to  place 
the  words,  as  well  as  to  lay  the  emphafis, 
where  he  thinks  it  will  beft  convey  hi& 
fenfe  to  the  hearer.  And  the  language 
which  lays  him  under  a  reftraint  in  that 
particular  is  defedlive.  If  the  defedl  arifeiS' 
from  feme  fault  in  the  grammar  and  con-^ 
ftitation  of  the  language,  there  is  no  help 
for  it ;  but  it  ought  not  to  proceed  fronx 
cuflom,  and  an  ill  taftc  of  compofition. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        IIL 

0bjeBton  to  the  anticnt  compqfttion  anfwcred^ 
'andjhetvn  to  he  an  advantage  to  that  com^ 
pofition. — This  illuftrated  by  examples. — 
The  prefent  fajhionahle  compofition  altoge* 
ther  different  from  the  antient. 


IT  may  be  objeded,  that  in  the  fimple  Ch.  3. 
compofitions  mentioned  in  the  piece*  ^^'^'^'^^^ 
ding  chapter,  the  arrangement  may  be  ei« 
ther  way,  without  any  injury  to  the  fenfe 
or  the  perfpicuity.  But  what  Ihall  we  fay  to 
thofe  artificial  arrangements,  by  which  the 
parts  of  fpeech  that  ought  always  to  go 
together,  are  let  often  at  a  great  diftance 
from  one  another,  as  a  verb  from  its  no- 
minative, or  the  word  governed  by  it,  or 
the  adjciftive  from  its  fubftantive;  by 
which  means  the  mind  is  kept  in  fiifpenfe, 
fometimes  for  a  great  while,  and  the  words 
fo  joftled  out  of  their  natural  order,  that  it 
inquires  often  a  great  deal  of  pains  and 
fkill  to  reftorethem  to  that  order;  and. 
Vol.  n.  Y  y  in 
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Ch.  3.  in  fliort,  the  fentcnce  is  made  little  better 

^•^^^  than  a  riddle. 

The  thing  will  be  better  nriderftood  by 
an  example ;  and  I  will  take  one  from  the 
laft  ilanza  of  an  ode  of  Horace,  which 
Milton  has  tranflated  literally,  and  thereby 
indeed  fliewn  very  clearly,  that  the  genius 
of  the  Englifli  language  will  not  bear  fuch 
an  arrangement.  But  the  cjueftion  is,  Whc-* 
ther  the  genius  of  the  Latin  be  equally 
itinted  ?  and  whether  there  be  any  beauty 
or  utility  in  ranging  the  words  in  fo  per^ 
verfe  an  order,  as  thole  gentlemen  would 
call  it  ?     The  paflage  is  as  follows. 

— — — — Me  tabuld  facer 
Votivd  paries  indicat  uvida 
Sufpendijfe  potenti 
Vejlimenta  maris  Deq. 

Od.  5. 

^  Now,  according  to  thofe  gentlemen,  the 
natural  and  proper  arrangement  is  that 
"which  a  fchoolboy  learning  Latia  is  or<« 
vdered  by  his  inafter  to  put  the  words  in. 
As  thus  ;  Sacer  paries  indicat  tabuli  VQtivd 
pie  /n/pendif^  wuida  ^uefiimefUa  potenti  dea 
piaris.  If  this  be  elegant  ?md  beautiful^ 
then  indeed  the  Greeks  and  Ronaans  were 
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in  a  great  miflake  when  they  ftudied  Ch.  j, 
a  compofition  the  very  revcrfe  of  this*  ^"^'^'^^ 
For  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  it  was 
the  necefBty  of  the  verfe,  and  not  choice, 
that  made  them  nfe  fuch  a  compofition. 
For,  as  fhall  be  Ihewn  afterwards,  it  is  as 
common  in  their  profe  writings  as  in  their 
verfe.  And  indeed  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  the  Attic  dialed,  and  which 
diftinguifhed  more  perhaps  than  any  thing 
elfe  the  Attic  from  the  ether  Greek  writers. 
This  beauty  the  Romans,  particularly  in 
later  times,  imitated  very  much ;  for  not 
only  Horace  is  full  of  it,  but  even  in  Vir^ 
giFs  eclogues,  where  ^one  fliould  have  ex- 
pected more  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  it  to  be  found.  I  fhall  give 
but  one  inftance  out  of  many : 

Hinc  tibiy  qu/e  femper  vicino  ah  limite  fcpcs 
jHybUis  apibus  fiorem  depajla  fali^i^ 
S^pe  levi  fomnum  fuadebit  inire  Jufurro. 

Of  this  artificial  compofition  in  Englifli 
I  will  give  an  example  from  Milton :  it  is 
from  the  fpeech  of  Satan  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fecond  book  of  Paradife  loji: 

Me,  the*  juft  right  and  the  fix'd  laws  of  Hcavcft 
Did  firft  ordain  your  leader,  next  free  choiGc^ 

Y  y  2  Witb 
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Ch.  3.    With  what  bcfidcs  in  council  or  in  fight 
^^-'^v^  .  Hath  been  atchiev'd  of  merit,  yet  this  lofe. 
Thus  far  at  lealt  recoverM,  hath  n^uch  more 
Eftabliih'd  in  a  fafc  unenvied  throne,  &c. 

Here  many  objedlions  may  be  made  by 
the  advocates  for  the  natural  order.  In 
the  firft  place,  Milton  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  pronoun  /having  an  accufative,  and 
has  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  fentence, 
at  a  great  diftance  from  its  verb  efiablijhed; 
fo  that  we  do  not  know  what  he  would  be 
at,  till  we  come  to  the  fixth  line ;  and  in- 
Head  of  faying  plainly,  and  naturally, 
**  That  the  lofs  they  had  fuftained  had  e- 
**  llablifhed  him  much  more  firmly  than 
*'  ever  in  his  throne,'*  he  has  contrived  to 
exprefs  it  in  the  mod  perplexed  way^ 
throwing  in.  betwixt  the  verb  and  the 
word  it  governs,  which  naturally  ought 
to  have  followed  it  immediately,  whole 
fentcnces  concerning  the  laws  of  Heaven, 
the  free  choice  of  his  fiibjedls,  the  at- 
chlevements  in  battle  and  in'  council,  and 
the  recovery  of  their  lofs  fo  far ;  and  fbme 
of  thefe  are  parenthefes,  fuch  as,  ijuith  iJt/bat 
•  bejidcs^  <^c.  and,  thus  far  at  leaft  recoveredy 
which  might  be  both  left  out  in  the  read- 
ing, having  no  neceflary  connedtion  with 
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what  goes  before  and  follows,  znd  ierving  Ch.  3, 
only  to  make  the  connedticm  more  i^note  ^-^"'■^'^ 
betwixt  the  verb  and  the  pronoun  which 
it  governs,  and  by  confequence  the  com-.- 
pofition  more  intricate. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  opinion  of  thofe 
gentlemen  fairly  ftated,  and  applied  to  one 
of  the  finrfl  pafTages  of  onr  greateft  poet, 
and  which,  according  to  my  notions  of 
ftyle,  is  a  perfeA  pattern  of  rhetorical  com- 
poiition,  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  Englifli. 
The.pronoun,  that  in  the  paflage  I  quoted 
from  Horace,  and  in  this  from  Milton,  is  fo 
fiu:  ieparated  from  its  verb,  and  which  is 
the  great  objection  to  the  compofition,  is,  • 
I  think,  in  both  paflages,  mod  properly 
placed  in  the  beginning,  becaufe  it  is  of 
himfelf  that  the  perfbn  is  fpeaking ;  and 
th^^fore  the  pronoun  is  naturally  made 
the  leading  word.  And  what  is  thrown  in 
betwixt  in  both  paflages,  particularly  in 
the  Englifli  poet,  is  not  idle  words,  but 
fuch  as  fill  up  the  fenic  moft  properly,  and 
give  a  folidity  and  compa<5hiefs  to  the  fen- 
tcnce,  which  it  otherwife  would  not  have. 
And  as  to  the  parenthefes  in  the  paflage 
fjx>m  Milton,  it  is  well  known  to  thofe 
who  iuide7ftan4  ax^y  thing  of  fpeaking, 
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Ch.  3.  that  if  parenthefes  be  not  too  long,  or  too 
^"^"^^^  frequent,  and  be  fpoken  with  a  proper  va- 
riation of  voice,  they  produce  a  wonderful 
efiedt,  with  refpedl  both  to  the  pleafure  of 
the  ear  and  to  the  fenfe,  which  is  often 
thrown,  or  as  it  were  darted  in,  with  more 
force  than  it  could  be  in  any  other  way. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
fay,  let  this  period  be  taken  down  in  the 
manner  that  a  fchoolboy  cppftrues  the  paf- 
fage  of  Horace  above  quoted.     Suppofe, 
fpr  example,  it  were  to  be  put  into  this 
form :  "  This  lofs,  which  we  have  fb  far 
*'  recovered,  hath  eftablifhed  me  in  my 
*^  throne  more  firmly   than  the  laws  of 
*^  Heaven,  which  ordained  me  your  lead- 
**  er,  or  than  even  your  own  free  choice, 
*^  and  all  that  I  have  atchieved  in  coimcil 
**  or  in  battle."    Now,  I  alk  any  reader 
of  tafte  or  judgement,  whether  the  period 
thus  frittered  down,  does  not  lofe  one  half 
of  the  ftrength  and  vigo\ir  of  the  expref^ 
fion,  as  well  as  of  the  beauty  and  pomp  of 
found?  and  whether  there  be  not  wanting 
in  it,  not  only  that  roundnefs,  which  fills 
and  pleafes  the  ear  fb  much  of  a  popular 
aflembly,  but  likewife  that  denfity  of  fenfe 
which  makes   fuch   an  imprdSion,    and 
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which  the  critics  praife  fo  much  in  De^  Gh.  3. 
xnofthenes  ?  In  fhort,  it  appears  to  me,  ^•"^^'^^ 
that  by  fuch  a  change,  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  periods  that  ever  was  compofed, 
by  which  Milton  has  deferved  the  praife 
which  Cicero  bellows  upon  poets,  of  flu- 
dying  the  beauty  of  oratorial  compofition, 
though  luider  the  fetters  of  flridl  num- 
bers ^,  is  rendered  flat  and  languid,  loflng 
not  only  its  oratorial  numbers j  but  enerva^ 
ted  in  its  fenfe  f. 

And 


*  Or0t$r  4id  Bmtum^  cap.  2a>  **  Poeta  eft  eo  lauda- 
**  bilior»  qood  virtutes  oracoris  perfequitor  cam  verfu  fie 
"  adftriAior." 

\  One  may  fay  of  Miltoa  thus  travefti  what  he  males 
Beelzebub  fay  of  Satan :  **  Tf  this  be  he— -  But,  O !  how 
**  dianged*  how  fallen  !'*  firom  him  who  contends  even 
with  Demofthenes  in  ftrength,  and  beauty  of  compofition ; 
and,  if  the  language  could  have  fupported  him»  Km  ni  mv  ( 
wmftKm9999^  k  l/tf9fi^w9  iOhmv*  Hom,  //.  +  V.  382  Demofihenes 
excelled,  among  other  things,  in  the  vehemence  of  alter- 
catioo.  Let  any  man  of  talle  read  the  altercation  be- 
twixt Satan  and  Death,  in  the  fecond  book  of  Paradife 
]oft»  and  &y,  whether  there  be  any  thing  of  the  kind 
better  in  Demofthenes*  Demofthenes  ezcells  alfo  in 
ftrength  of  reafoning,  as  well  as  in  vehemence  of  conten- 
tion. I  will  venture,  in  that  refpeft  too,  to  compare  the 
difpote  betwixt  the  Angel  and  Satan,  when  he  was  de* 
t«A«d  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  in  book  4.  of  Paradife  loft,  or 
betwixt  Samfon  and  Dalilah,  in  Samfon  Agoniftes,  with 
^j  t^g  of  that  kind  in  the  Creek  orator.    But  it  was 
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Cfi.  3.      And  the  reafon  ifirliy  I  think  die  fenfe 


K^'VN^ 


is  better  conveyed  by  fuch  compofidon  is 
diis:  No  fentence,  propofition,  or  argu- 
ment, can  be  thoroughly  underftood,  un^ 
leis  it  be  altogether  comprehended,  and 
every  part  of  it  at  once,  in  the  view  of 
the  xnind«  For  the  mod  iiinple  proportion 
cannot  be  underftood,  if  we  do  not  fee 
4t  once  and  conneift  the  terms  of  it.  Nor 
can  the  conclufion  of  a  fyliogiim  be  infer* 
red,  if  the  mind  only  recognifes  the  pre- 
Hiiiles  in  parts,  and  does  not  fee  the  pro- 
portions, and  their  connedlion,  in  one 
view.  For  cme  thing  after  another  will  not 
do  in  this  matter;  but  the  mind  muft 
perceive  both  the  parts  each  by  itfelf,  and 
the  whole  together.  The  queftion  then  is. 
What  Jdnd  of  compofition  it  is  that  iron- 
tributes  moft  to  give  the  mind  this  com- 
plex view?    whether  that  which  breaks 


onYy  bj  imits^ing  Demoftbtnes  that  Mikon  co«kl  eqiuJ 
^ion.  And  accordinglj  it  is  eridcnt,  that  amofig  dM 
Greek  orators,  he  was  hk  pardcuJar  fludy :  and  as  ho 
bad  pradlii«d  xkt  rhetorical  manaer  fo  much  in  his  reli- 
gioos  asd  political  difptties,  it  «s  ;io  wonder  that  th« 
ipeechcs  in  the  Paradife  loft  are  fo  adinirabk,  mid  fb 
mich  furpafiiog  erery  thing  q£  the  Jctftd  we  have  in 
Ens^iOi. 
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^wn  the  {pn&^  and  makes  a  kind  af  pap  Gh.  3. 
of  it,  fit  only  to  feed  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, or  diat  which  gives  it  all  at  once, 
£0  interwoven  and  compounded,  that  the 
mind  muft  needs  perceive  it  altogether,  or 
not  at  all  ?  For  the  fufpenfe  which  thoie 
gentlemen  complain  of,  mufl  neceilarily 
have  that  c&Aj  as  it  obliges  the  mind  to 
carry  along  with  it  the  whole  fenfe,  often 
to  the  very  laft  word  of  the  ientencc :  and 
if  this  be  a  piincipal  word,  as  it  often  is, 
the  fufpenfe  makes  it  fhike  the  mind  with 
<loublc  force.  In*  fhort,  there  appears  no^ 
thing  more  proper,  than  that  what  muft 
be  united  in  the  mind,  fhould  be  united 
in  the  compofition :  .  and  whatever  excites 
the  mind  to  exert  that  uniting  faculty, 
ought  to  be  efteemed  an  advantage. 

It  muft  be  owned  indeed,  that  to  com- 
pofe  in  this  way  is  difficult ;  and  tl^t  even 
to  underftand  fuch  compofitions  is  not  ca- 
fy  for  perfons  not  accuftomed  to  them : 
but  we  ought  to  remember  the  Greek  pn>- 
verb,  Thatjmc  things  are  difficult;  and  that 
for  the  fame  reafon  which  makes  this 
compofition  difpleafe  us,  we  ought  to  dif^ 
like  the  declenfions  and  conjugations  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  prefer  our  own  lan«- 

Vol.  II.  Z  z  guage 
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Ch.  3.  guagc  of   indeclinable  words,    as  being 


K^^YkJ 


more  eafily  learned.  We  ought  alfo  to 
confider,  that  the  mod  difficult  things  be- 
come eafy  by  ufe  j  and  that  by  accuftom- 
ing  ourfelves  to  this  kind  of  compofi- 
tion,  we  exercife  that  beft  talent  of  the 
mind,  the  power  of  imiting,  and  feeing 
both  the  one  and  the  manyj  both  what  is 
firft  and  what  is  laft,  at  once :  whereas,  if 
we  require  that  every  part  of  a  fentence  or 
argument  fliould  be  ftated  to  us  by  itfelf, 
like  the  fteps  of  an  algebraical  analyfis, 
the  mind  never  will  acquire  any  great  de- 
gree of  ftrength  or  vigoxir,  but  will  con- 
tinue in  a  ftate  of  infancy,  requiring  to 
have  every,  thing  minced  down  as  it  were 
for  its  tender  ftomach.  To  this  weaknefs 
of  readers,  I  obferve,  great  indulgence  has 
been  fliewn  by  fome  modem  French  and 
Englilh  authors,  who  have  not  only  re- 
nounced the  little  variety  of  compofition 
which  their  language  admits,  but  have  fa- 
ved  their  readers  the  trouble  of  carrying 
their  attention  to  a  period  of  any  lengthy 
and  of  thereby  comprehending  feveral  dif- 
ferent things  in  one  view.  For  they  cgm- 
pofe  (if  it  can  be  called  compofition)  in 
Ihort  fmart  fentences,  vibrantes  fentcntiold:^ 

very 
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very  pungent  and  forcible,  as  they  think,  Ch.  3. 
but     containing     commonly    only     one  '''^'^'^^ 
thought,  with  perhaps  another  fet  in  con-  . 
trail  to  it.     This  is  the  fafliionable  cut  of 
oxu*  age,  by  which  we  think  we  triumph 
over  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  fuch 
as  Plato,   Demofthenes,   and  Cicero ;  and 
likcwife  our  own  old  writers,  fuch  as  Milton, 
whom  I  have  heard  treated  by  one  of  thofe 
fajQuonable  gentlemen  as  a  pedant. 


CHAP.        IV. 

0/the  compofition  of  Demofthenes. 

THat  the  patrons  of  this  fafliionable  Ch4  4. 
way  of  writing  fliould  be  offended 
-•ridi  the  ftyle  of  Demofthenes,  is  no  won- 
der, as  it  is  diredlly  oppofite  to  what  pafFes 
among  them  for  beft ;  but  that  they  fliould 
imagine,  either  that  the  people  of  Athens 
did  not  underftand  him,  or  that  his  ha- 
rangues were  not  written  as  they  were 
fpoken,  is  very  extraordinary.  For  if  he 
had  not  been  xmderftood,  how  coxdd  he 
have  been  fo  much  admired  by  a  people 
Z  z  2  that 
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Ox,  4*  that  were  the  fardieft  of  aaj  people  in  die 
world  from  being  fimple  or  ignorant? 
or  bow  could  His  fpeecfaes  havr  produced 
fiich  furprifing  eflfedls  ?  And  that  the  com- 
pofition  of  them  was  fuch  aff  we  now  read 
it,  cannot  be  doubted  by  thofe  who  know 
diat  the  orations  of  thofe  great  orators  were 
all  written,  and  committed  to  memory,  be<- 
Ibredieywerefpoken;  and  that  they  fludied 
the  arrangement  of  the  words,  as  much 
as  the  choice  of  them.  And  particularly, 
with  refpeifl  to  Demofthenes^  Plutarch  tells 
us,  that  having  formed  this  artificial  ftyle, 
upon  the  model  of  Pericles,  and  other  ora- 
tors before  his  time,  but  not  having  learn- 
ed enough  of  the  art  of  prommciation, 
nor  got  breath  enough  to  be  able  to  fpeak 
properly,  thofe  long  periods  ctf  his,  fo  full 
of  various  matter  and  argument,  and 
dierefore  requiring  variety  of  tones,  as  welt 
as  great  power  of  voice,  he  was  very  ill  recei- 
ved at  firft  by  the  people,  infbmuch  diat  he 
once  ran  out  of  the  aflembly  with  his  head 
covered ;  but  afterwards,  having  learned 
from  a  friend  of  his,  that  was  a  player, 
in  what  his  defeiSl  lay,  and  having  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  pronunciation, 
lie   became  the  moft   admired,    and    in 
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sae^litf  the  gteatdl  orator  of  antiquity:  Ch; 4. 
ami  among  maiiy  other  talents  that  he  pof^  ^^'n^v-^ 
fefied,  that  in  which  he  was  mofl  eminent 
was  his  compofition ;  at  lead  fuch  wa^  the 
jndgcrocnt    of   his    antagonift   ^fchines, 
who  fhould  beff  have  known  to  what  he 
himielf  owed  his  ruia  *.     And  as  to  any 
perplexity^  or  obfcuiity  of  the  fenfe,  which 
liich  an  artificial  compofition  as  that  of 
Dcmofthenaes  might  be  titought  to  produce, 
I  think  I  am  able  to  fliew,  that  befides 
pleafing  the  ear  fo  much,  it  conveyed  the 
ienfe  more  forcibly  than  it  can  be  convey- 
ed by  what  we  woidd  call  the  natural  or- 
der of  the  words.     But  as  this  would  oc- 
cafion  a  long  digreffion,  and  fuch  as  could 
only  be  entcrtaimng  dt  inftrudtive  to  the 
Greek  fcholar,  I  have  thrown  it  into  a  dif- 
ftrtation  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

And  fb  much  for  the  compofition  of 
words  confidered  as  fignificant  into  fen- 
tences,  which,  as  I  have  faid,  is  the  only 
combination  of  fignificant  founds  that 
grammar  is  concerned  with.  They  are  of 
dififerent  kinds,  fuch  as  aflertory,  interro- 
gative,  optative,    and  imperative,   which 

*.  Dionjfinff  Htlkam.   Utpi  rk  imnnrnt  rS  AirAeoram*;,  p. 
185.  edit.  Sjlburgii. 

may 
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Ch.  4.  may  be  all  reduced  to  two  general  heads^ 
^"^^^'^^  viz.  a  fentence  of  ailertion,  and  a  fentence 
of  volition  *.  But  it  is  iufficient  for  my  pur- 
pofe  juft  to  mention  them,  as  it  does  not 
belong  to  grammar,  but  to  other  arts,  to 
treat  of  the  diflFerent  kinds  of  fentences. 
I  therefore  proceed  to  die  compoiition  of 
language,  confidered  as  found  merely,  fol- 
lowing the  fame  method  that  I  did  in 
treating  of  the  analylis  of  it,  and  begin- 
ning with  articulation. 


CHAP.        V. 

Of  the  compofition  of  the  material  part  ofloftr- 
guage. — Andy  firfly  of  the  compofition  of  ar^ 
ticulate  founds. — The  firfl  kind  of  that 
compofition  is  of  letters  intofyllahles. — What 
letters  nvill  compound  ivith  'what. — The  in^ 
Jbience  this  compofition  has  upon  the  found 
of  language. 


ai-A 


S  I  divided  the  analyfu  of  the  material 
part  of  language  into  three  heads, 

*  Hermes*  pag^  17.  See  alfo  the  very  fine  paffage 
upon  the  fubje^»  which  he  quotes  from  Aounoniasy  up* 
on  Ariftotle's  book  of  Interpretation* 
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Tiz.  articulation,  accent,  and  quantity ;  C3i.  5* 
fo  I  divide  the  compqfition  of  it  in  the  fame  ^•^'"^^^ 
manner  ;  beginning  with  articulation. 
And  the  firft  compofition  of  this,  kind,  is 
of  letters  into  fyllables,  which,  after 
what  I  have  faid  of  letters,  it  is  hoped  will 
be  eafily  underftood. 

And  firft  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all 
letters  will  not  compound  in  this  way  with 
all.  The  vowels  indeed  will  not  only  mix 
with  one  anotiier,  as  we  have  feen,  form- 
ing what  is  called  diphthongs ;  but  they 
will  compound  in  fyllables  with  all  the 
confonants,  which  are  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  found  in  company  with  the  vowels  *. 
But  this  does  not  hold  of  the  confonants, 
with  refped  to  one  another ;  for  only  fome 
of  them  found  together  in  fyllables,  while 
others  of  them  cannot  affociate  in  that 


•  ThU  is  an  obfervation  of  Plato's^  in  the  Sophijla, 
/,  177.  edit,  Ficini  ;  where  he  fays,  that  fome  of  the 
letters  join  with  one  another,  and  fome  will  not ;  but  the 
vowels,  he  obferves,  have  this  peculiar  quality,  that 
they  go  through  all  the  reft,  and  are  to  them  a  kind  of 
band  or  tie,  without  which  they  could  not  join  together. 
They  are  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  the  cement  in  the 
ftruflure  of  language,  of  which  the  confonants  are,  as  it 
were,  the  ftones.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon,  as  I  have 
(clfewhere  obferved,  that  confonants  are  confidered  as  the 
principal  parts  of  articulate  founds. 

way  J 
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Ch.  5*  way ;  the  nafbn  of  which  is,  that  the  coxv- 
figuration  of  the  mouth,  and  the  adiou 
of  its  organs,  is  fb  different  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  fome  of  them,  ^t  they  cannot 
be  joined  together  in  the  fame  enimciation^ 
nor  without  fome  reft  or  paufe  betwixt, 
fo  that  there  may  be  time  to  give  a  diflfe- 
rent  configuration  and  acflion  to  the  or- 
gans ^ ;  whereas,  when  the  pronimciation 
is  not  fo  difierent,  the  founds  may  be  fo 
nm  together  as  to  incorporate  in  one  fyl- 
lable.  And  in  this  way  five,  or  even  fix 
cpnfonants  may  be  joined  in  the  fame  fyl- 
lable,  as  in  our  EngHih  word  ftrength ; 
but  in  that  cafe  there  can  be  no  more 
than  three  before  the  vowd,  and  as  many 
after. 

The  queftion  then  is,  What  confonants 
will  incorporate  with  what  ?  The  confo- 
nants, as  I  have  faid,  are  either  liquids  or 
mutes  ;  and  befides  thcfe,  there  is  the  mo- 
nadic letter,  as  it  is  called,  f^  which  is, 

*  This  is  the  reafon  giTen  by  the  Halicarnaflian,  m 
his  treatife  of  Compofitum»  fed,  22.  where,  in  account* 
ing  why  the  letter  w  cannot  be  founded  after » in  the 
fame  fyliab)e»  after  he  had  defcribed  the  di£Ferent  man- 
ners of  pronouncing  thefe  two  letters,  he  adds,  *■»  /■  rj* 

properly 
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properly  fpe^king,  neither  mute  nor  li-  Ch.  ^4 
quid,  but  being  nearey  a  Hquid,  is  rec- 
koned by  many  grammarians  one  of  tberri. 
Of  the  four  liquids,  /,  m^  n,  r,  no  two  of^ 
them  will  join  together  in  the  fanie  fyl- 
lable  in  Greek.  To  this  rule  there  is  one 
fexceptioil ;  for  in  foifte  few  fyllables  /a  and 
^  are  founded  together  as  in  fiiyj^trkvc  and 
fjiftzoudi.  Neither  is  the  letter yj  when  poft- 
tK)ned  to  any  of  the  liquids,  founded  with 
them  in  the  fame  enunciation,  at  lead  in 
Greek ;  but  when  prefixed  it  can  be  founded 
with  /^  ntj  and  «  ;  for  fuch  is  the  variety  iii 
this  matter,  that  fome  letters,  when  pre- 
fixed, will  join  with  others  in  the  fame 
*  fyllable,  but  not  when  poftponed ;  and 
with  refpecfl  to  others,  it  is  jiift  the  re- 
Verfe,  as  we  fhall  prefently  fee. 

As  to  the  nind  mutes,  there  are  not 
any  two  of  them  affociated  together  in  the 
fame  fyllable,  lb  far  as  I  remember,  either 
in  Englilh  or  in  Latin;  for  though,  in 
the  word  Jlreiigth^  the  g  appears  to  mix 
with  the  afpirated  /,  it  is  hardly  founded 
in  the  pronunciation.  Biiti  as  tlie  Greek 
is  more  various  in  its  found,  than  any 
other  language,  at  leaft  that  I  know,  tLcre 
are  feveral  of  the  mutes  that  mix  together 

Vol.  II.  3  A  m 
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Ch.  5.  in  that  language.  Thus  w  and  t  being 
both  tenues^  aflbciate  together  in  the  word 
^Tifov,  and  the  like  ;  and  for  the  fame  rpa- 
fame  reafon  *  and  r  incorporate,  as  in  the 

.  word  xrap^ai;  but  both  Only  in  a  certain 
order  J  for  the  ^  and  the/  muft  both  be 
prefixed.  B  and  S  alfo  join  together,  but  only 
in  one  word,  fo  far  as  I  remember,  viz. 
CliKvfOQ;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  they  are  re- 
lated, being  both  of  the  lame  clafs  of 
mutes,  that  is,  of  the  middle  clafs  be- 
twixt the  tenues  and  the  afpirates  ;  for  as 
C  is  the  middle  letter  betwixt  v  and  its  af^ 
pirate,  fo  is  S  the  middle  betwixt  r  and  A. 
As  to  the  afpirate  mutes,  they  do  not  at 
all  mix  together,  either  in  Englifh  or  La- 
tin, fo  far  as  I  can  recoiled: ;  but  in  Greek 
the  9  mixes  both  with  the  x>  as  in  the  word 
X^c^y>  and  with  the  9>  as  in  the  word  f  S/y/c : 

^  but  the  9  and  the  x  do  not  at  all  incorpo- 
rate together ;  for  all  which  there  are  rea- 
fons,  but  it  would  be  reckoned  too  minute 
and  tedious  if  I  fhould  mention  them. 
But  with  refpedt  to  the  other  mutes,  the 
afpirates  do  not  at  all  incorporate  with 
them  in  the  fame  fyllable. 

The  proper  mixture  therefore  of  cpnfo- 
nants  in  fyllables,   is  of  mutes  with  li- 
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quids,  and  the  monadic  letter,  with  this  Ch.  5. 
difference  betwixt  the  liquids  and  that  let-  ^^^"'^^^^ 
ter,  that  the  liquids,  in  fuch  compofition, 
are  always  fubjoined  *,  at  lead  this  holds 
univerfally  in  Greek ;  but  in  Latin,  Eng-» 
gliih,  and  other  dialeiSls  of  the  Teutonic, 
the  liquid  after  the  vowel,  is  often  pre- 
fixed, as  in  amantj  legunt^  bold^  bend^  &c. 
But  the  <^  is  indifferently  either  prefixed  or 
fubjoined  to  the  mute  in  Greek,  Latin^ 
Englifli,  and  other  modem  languages. 

In  this  manner  I  have  fliewn  what  con-^- 
ibnants  in  fyllables  may  be  joined,  or  may 
not  be  joined  with  what.  But  of  thofe  that 
may  be  joined,  all  do  not  by  their  juncflion 
make  the  fame  pleafant  found.  And  a  great 
part  of  the  variety  of  the  found  of  a  lan^ 
guage,  the  pleafantnefs  or  harlhnefs  of  it,  the 
manlinefs  or  effeminacy,  will  depend  upon 
the  proper  junAion  of  letters  in  fyllables, 
as  well  as  upon  the  proper  choice  of  the 
letters  themfelves.     If  therefore  we  ftip- 


•  This  IS  an  obfervation  of  the  Halicarnaffian,  in  his 
trcatife  of  Compofition,  fo  often  quoted,  fe^.  22.  where  ' 

he  fays,  Wiyoc  rifuw  Xforamc^t  t«»  L^nn  ra.  ifit^mz  whica 

however  is  not  true,  if  we  reckon,  as  he  does,  the  0-  a- 
mong  the  liquids  ;  for  it  is  prefixed  to  the  mute  in  many 
fyllables  in  Greek. 
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Ch,  ^   pofe  in  ^language,  a  very  frjequfnt  life  oi 


v-^-v^j 


a  poor  and  flender-fqunding  vowel,  fuck 
as  the  ;,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  modern 
Greek ;  and  if,  at  the  fanfc  time,  it  b? 
ioincd  in  the  faijie  fyilable  with  cpnftniant* 
that  do  not  run  eafily  together;  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  found  pf  fuch  knguage  muft 
be  very  difagrceable.  I4  our  Englifli,  and 
other  dialers  of  tlie  Teutonic,  there  i^ 
not  that  perpptu^l  ioticifm  whijch  is  iri  the 
nnodern  Greek,  and  whi<:h  makes  fhe  found 
pf  that  language  refemble  neighing^  But 
the  words  are  crouded  with  confbnants, 
and  they  frequently  end  with  mutes,  an4 
often  with  liquids  prefixed  to  thofe  mutes;, 
which  mud  have  appeared  a  very  harih 
and  uncoutli  found  to  the  antient  Greeks^ 
who  njsyer  prefixed  a  liqmd  to  a  mute  in 
the  fame  fyilable,  nor  ever  terminated  a 
^ord  with  a  mute,  nor  even  with  either 
pf  the  two  liquids  x  and  ^;  and  but  feldoii| 
^ith  /». 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        VI, 

-Of  the  compq/ition  of  fyllnbles  into  nvords^ 
and  of  tvords  into  fentences. — The  fmootb^ 
nefs  or  roughnefs  of  a  language  depends  up^ 
an  fuch  compo/ttionr^Defcien^y  of  modem 
languages^  and  great  excellency  oftheGreek^  ^ 
in  that  particular. 

THE  next  compofidon  of  articulate  Ch.  6^ 
founds  is  of  fyUables  into  words  j  as 
to  which  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  or- 
der to  make  the  fouijd  of  a  language  plea- 
fant  and  flowing,  the  letter  that  concludes 
the  preceding  fyllable  fhould  run  eafily  int- 
to  that  which  begins  the  next.  If  the  pre- 
ceding or  fubfequent  letter  be  a  vowel, 
there  can  be  nothing  harfli  in  pronouncing 
together  the  two  fyUables ;  or  if  they  be 
both  vowels  that  will  only  produce  a  ga- 
ping, or  opening  of  the  vowels  upon  one 
another,  which  in  many  cafes  is  agreeable, 
becaufe  it  exprefles  the  nature  of  the  thing 
(ignified,  as  in  that  famous  line  of  Horner^ 
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Ch,  6.  But  the  difficulty  is  when  the  firft  fyl- 
lable  ends,  and  the  next  begins  with 
a  confonant;  for  if  the  two  confonants 
be  of  fuch  a  nature  as  not  to  run 
eafily  into  one  another,  that  makes  the 
pronunciation  of  the  two  fyllables  un- 
pleafant.  The  Greeks,  when  they  came 
to  form  and  polilh  their  language,  were 
very  attentive  to  this  ;  and  I  will  give  an 
example  or  two  of  it.  The  word  KxriCoLKi,  by 
a  fyncope,  they  fhortened  into  xarf a?it ;  but 
as  the  T  and  ^  do  not  run  well  together, 
and  acccordingly  are  never  joined  in  the 
fame  fyllable,  inftead  of  kxtColki  they  laid 
ti£SoL\t ;  and  in  like  manner,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon,  they  faid  xa^rTrm  inftead  of  xar  - 
mfft.  N  and  X  being  unfociable  letters,  and 
never  meeting  in  the  fame  fyllable,  at  leaft 
when  the  v  precedes,  if  the  k  end  the  firft 
fyllable,  and  the  x  begin  the  next,  the  r 
is  changed  into  a  y,  ^hich  is  the  corre- 
fpondent  middle  letter  of  the  afpirate  x^ 
as  in  eyx^/j/S/cr,  and  many  others.  And  Ibme- 
times  it  is  changed  to  ^  in  the  end  of  a 
fyllable,  when  the  next  fyllable  begins 
with  a  confonant  with  which  ^  makes  a 
pleafant  found,  as  in  the  word  kuCakt,  and 
many  others.     And  fome^mes  a  letter  is 

inferted 
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inierted  betwixt  it  and  the  fucceeding  let-  Oi.  6. 
ter,   to  prevent  the  cacophony,  as  in  the 
word  aVS/>€c  in  place  of  inft^  or  aV/>K,  the  ^ 
being  elided. 

In  this  article  our  modem  languages, 
particularly  thofe  of  Gothic  extradlion, 
are  not  near  fo  accurate;  and  for  that 
reafbn,  if  there  were  no  other,  the  found 
of  them  is  much  more  unpleafant  than  that 
of  the  Greek. 

Further,  to  give  a  fmooth  pronuncia- 
tion and  a  pleafant  flow  to  a  language, 
it  is  necelTary  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
words  Ihould  have  a  certain  length ;  for 
the  radical  words  muft  needs  be  fhort,  o- 
therwife  there  could  not  be  derivatives 
and  compounds,  except  they  were  of  an 
.  enormous  length.  In  this  refpedl  the  mo- 
dem dialedb  of  the  Teutonic  are  remark- 
ably defe(5live;  for  the  words  are  com- 
monly monofyllables,  particularly  in  Eng- 
lifli.  This  necefTarily  makes  a  great  many 
Hops  in  the  pronunciation  of  any  fentence, 
which  deftroys  the  continuity  and  flow  of 
fpeech,  and  makes  it  riin  like  a  fliallow 
ftream  chafing  among  pebbles. 

The  next  and  laft  compofition  of  this 
kind  is  of  words  with  words  into  featen- 

ces. 
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.Ch.  6.  ces.    In  order  to  make  this  compofidon 
^^^^^^"^  pleafant,  the  wotds  ihould  run  into  one  arn 
other^  fo  that  there  may  be  as  little  flop 
as  poffible  betwixt  them,  and  the  whole 
joined,  as  if  it  were  of  one  Continued  tex- 
.tnre,  and  but  one  word*.     This  is  done 
:by  making  either  the  following  word  be- 
gin with  a  vowel,  or,  if  that  cannot  be 
done,  with  a  confonant  that  will  affociat^ 
with  the  confonant  which  terminates  the 
pileccding  word,    if  it  do  not  end  in  a 
vowel.     When  this  is  neglecfled,  the  com- 
pofition  becomes  broken,  harfh,  and  au- 
•fterc,  as  the  Halicamaffian  has  (hewn  very 
evidently,  in  his  fine  criticifm  upon  the 
compofition  of  Pindar  and  Thucydides  f.' 
How  defe(5Hve,  in  this  particular,  our  Eng-^ 
lifh,  and  other  dialecSts  of  the  Teutonic, 
are,  muft  be  evident  to  every  attentive  ob- 
ferver^  moft  of  oui"  words  beginning  and 
ending  with    mutes  or  liquids   that  will 
not  aflbciate  together, .  or  with  vowels,  of 
which  we  cannot  help  the  gaping  upcMj 
j6ne  another^ 


*  The  HalicamafHan,  fpeaking  of  this  kind  of  cornpo* 

(ition,   iays,   Sw^w^i  ^AJUf^o«r  i^w  kccI  vwufenUu  xarrx  tu  fia* 

'Thu* 
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Thus  from  obifervations,  which  I  am  Ch.  6. 
perfuaded  would  at  firft  fight  appear,  al-  ^^'"'^'^'^ 
mod  to  every  reader,  minute  and  trifling, 
wc  are  able  to  explain  how  one  lan- 
guage comes  to  be  more  pleafant  to  the 
car  than  another.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  antient  mailers  of  art  explained  every 
thing,  and  made  a  fcience  of  criticifm,  c- 
ven  of  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
found  of  language,  and  which,  by  many, 
is  thought  to  be  judged  of  only  by  fenfe 
and  irrational  feeling.  We  may  then  clear- 
ly fte  the  reafon  why  the  Greek  is  a 
jfmoother  and  more  agreeable  language  to 
the  car  than  the  Englifli,  or  any  other  of 
Gothic  extradUon ;  and  why  the  Greeks:, 
when  they  came  to  polifh  their  language, 
threw  off  the  old  Hebrew  terminaticHi  in 
mutes,  of  which  the  Latins  have  retained 
fo  mtoch,  as  I  had  occafion  before  to  ol>- 
ferve,  and  ended  all  their  words  in  vowels 
or  liquids ;  nor  even  all  the  liquids,  as 
the  Latins  do,  but  only  iiich  of  them  as 
they  thought  of  moil  pleafant  found.  In 
this  way  we  can  account  why,  in  place  of 
the  Latin  legit ^  the  Greeks  fay  Mye*,  and  in 
place  of  Uguntj  Mj^fn  or  .At7v<r/,  with  a  ^ 
added  to  it,  when  a  vowel  follows  in  the 
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CJh.  6.  beginning  of  the  next  word,  to  prevent  a 
^"""^^"^  difagreeable  hiatus  in  the  pronunciation. 
In  fliort,  the  great  difference,  as  appears 
to  me,  betwixt  the  Greek  and  its  filter 
dialecSls,  fuch  as  the  Hebrew,  Teutonic, 
and  Celtic,  is  that  the  Greeks,  a  moft  in- 
genious people,  and  of  a  truly  mufical  ear, 
cultivated  and  refined  tjie  mother-tongue, 
in  found  as  well  as  expreffion,  while  the 
other  nations  ftill  kept  it  in  the  rude  ftate 
in  which  they  found  it. 

The  extraordinary  care  and  attention, 
which  the  Greeks  beftawed  upon  the  fbxmd 
of  their  language,  is  a  matter  of  curiofity 
to  thofe  who  have  ftudied  this  language; 
but  as  it  does  not  belong  to  the  hiftory  of 
language  in  general,  I  have  thrown  fome 
^  obfervatioiis  upon  that  fubjedl  into  a  difler- 
tation  by  itfelf,  annexed  to  this  volume.  I 
will  therefore  here  conclude  what  I  had 
to  fay  of  the  compofition  of  articiilate 
ibirnds,  and  proceed  to  the  compofition  of 
the  fecond  part  of  the  matter  of  language. 
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CHAP.        VII. 

Of  the  compqfition  of  accents  in  the  antient 
languages. — The  variety  of  that  cotnpofitian 
in  Greek. — Not  fo  great  in  Latin.-^The  ef^ 
feSl  of  it  upon  thejlyle. 

I  Have  given^  in  the  preceding  book^  ^P^2\ 
the  analyfis  of  this  part  of  language, 
and  explained  the  nature  of  it.  I  am  now 
to  fhew  the  compofition  of  it,  and  the  ef- 
feAs  which  it  muft  produce  upon  lan- 
guage. And  though  we  have  not  the 
pradtice  of  the  antient  accents,  any  man 
who  has  the  leafl  knowledge  of  muiic  muft 
know  the  effedl  which  the  mixture  of 
grave  and  acute  tones  muft  produce.  We 
all  know,  that  a  monotony  in  fpeaking  is 
difagreeable ;  but  we  have  no  other  way 
of  avoiding  it,  but  by  tones  expreflive  of 
fome  fentiment  or  feeling.  Thcfe  the  an- 
tients  had  as  well  as  we,  but  they  had  bq- 
fides  fyllabic  tones,  which  we  have  not, 
and  which  m^ft  have  made  their  language 
found  in  our  ears  fomething  like  recita- 
3  B  2  live  f 
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Ch.  7.  tive ;  and  if  we  were  to  hear  it,  perhaps 
^■^'^'^^  fome  among  us  would  call  it  cant.  But 
the  little  variety  of  thefe  fyllabic  tones, 
there  being  no  more  of  them  than  a  fifth 
and  k  fundamental,  and  the  voice  not  reft- 
ipg  vpon  them,  but  running  them  on 
without  interruption,  difUngviifhed  them 
fufficientljr  from  mvfic  or  cant  *. 

If  indeed  every  word  had  been  accented 
in  the  fame  way,  and  the  voice  had  always 
rifen  to  a  fifth  at  equal  intervals,  there 
wotild  have  been  an  uniformity  in  their 
accents,  which  would  have  made  them 
not  very  agreeable.  And  it  was  ibme- 
thing  of  that  uniformity  which  Quindti- 
lian  complains  of  .in  his  own  language, 
where  all  the  words  were  fb  far  accented  in 
the  fame  way,  that  none  of  them  was  a- 
cuted  upon  the  laft  fyllable.  But  the 
Greek  language  had  all  the  variety  in  this 
tefpe(5t  that  two  accents  could  givej  for 
the  acute  accent  was  laid  indifferently  up- 
on any  fyllable  of  the  word,  if  not  be- 
yond the  antepenult,  though  always  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules  j  for  notliing  in 

•  The  Hallcamadian,  fpeaking  on  this  fubje^,  fays, 
that  profe  compofitioa  ihoaJd  be  lm*^i%  not  i/4^x«f>  as  ic 
ihouid  be  IvfvSfAOf  not  •yuSyuf^.—- Dip*  cwttf.  Je{i.  21.  in  fine. 
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that    language   was    without    rule,    Aat  Ch.  7. 
could,  by  its  nature,  be  fubjeded  to  rule. 
The  effeA  cf£  thefe  accents,  properly  di- 
Terfified,  upon  their  compoiition,  muft  have 
been  very  great.  I  know  well,  that  the  mere 
modem  reader  will  have  nb  idea  of  this ; 
and  many,  even  o£  the  learned,  are  iui« 
willing  to  believe  it.     But  the  authority  of 
the  Halicamaffian  upon  the  point  is  ex- 
prefs  and  decifive.     He  fays,   "  That  rhe- 
*•  torical  compoiition  is  a  kind  of  mufic, 
^^  differing  from  fong  or  inftrumental  mu- 
fic, in  the  degree,  not  in  the  kind.   For, 
in  this  compc^tion,  the  words  have  me- 
^*  tody,  rhythm,  variety,  or  change,  and  what 
**  is  proper  or  becoming  *.    So  that  the  ear 
in  it,  as  well  as  in  mufic,  is  delighted 
with  the  melody,  moved  by  the  rhythm, 
^*  — is  fond  of  variety,  and  dcfires,  with  all 
**  thefe,  what  is  proper  and  fuitable.    The 
**  di£S»*ence  therefore  is  only  of  greater  or 
*'  lc&."     And  a  little  after  this,  fpeaking 
of  the  way  of  varying  compofition  agree- 


Xamau  ric  h  mSaic  tuu  ifymvotc  6;^i  rf  wtf.      Kai   yaf  i»  rmvij  utu 
/ifX«f  l}^tf  at  Xi^Mf  x«i  fv^fjtof  Ktu  farafiokvf  urn   Wfixf   ig-i  X9U  ls€ 

lirm  U  rmc  furafi^Kmf,  w<Am  /f  Iwl  irjbnrm  T»  luumr.  i^  in  hmkkay^  lutrj^ 
r«  ftoKkn  nml  Srrtf.  — « lUfi  wmke.  1 1. 
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Ch.  7.  ably,  he  fays,  "  That  long  and  flbort 
^''^"'^'"^  **  words,  rough  and  fmooth,  ihould  be 
"  mixed,  fo  that  there  ihould  not  be 
**  together  many  words  of  few  iylla- 
**  bles,  nor  many  polyfyllables ;  neither 
**  ihould  words  of  the  fame  tone  be  be- 
**  fide  one  another,  -nor  words  of  the 
**  fame  quantity  *.'*  And  in  another  paf- 
lage  t  he  fays,  **  That  in  order  to  make 
•'  compofition  beautiful  and  pleafant,  there 
"  muil  be  a  noble  melody,  and  a  rhythm 
"of  dignity;'  The  lafl:  paHage  I  ihall 
mention  is  where  he  fays  |,  That  the  beft 
ityle  is  that  which  has  the  greateil  varie- 
ty ;  and  among  other  varieties,  he  men- 
tions, **  different  rhythms  in  dififerent  pla- 
**  ces,  figures  of  all  kinds,  and  dbBb:ent 
"  tones  of  the  voice,  (which  made  what 
"  they  called  frofody\  fuch  as  by  their  va- 
**  riety  do  not  tire."  And  in  what  he  has 
written  upon  the  ilyle  of  Demofthenes,  the 
firft  diflinguiihing  charadleriftic  he  men- 


\  K«u  T«r«rc  f«v«c  0$  xccxv/^fwri  trfovfiuu  ^ta^^fmh  KAtmwwi  ri  wm^ 
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tions  of  his  compofidon  is  the  i/i/xtkeia,  or  Gh.  ^. 
melody  of  it*  ^'^^ 

I  have  given  thefe  pallages  at  fbme 
length,  becaufe  they  prove  evidently,  that 
the  mixture  of  tones  v^as  a  beauty  in  com- 
pofition  which  the  Greeks  ftudied,  though 
we  have  hardly  an  idea  of  it;  and  that 
thofe  who  deny  the  exiftence  of  fuch  tones, 
take  away  a  confiderable  part,  both  of  the 
Greek  grammar,  and  of  the  ornament  of 
their  compoiition ;  and  may  be  really  Taid 
to  disfigure  the  language,  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  make  it  as  harfh  and  bar- 
barous, and  as  little  favoured  by  the  mufes 
and  graces,  as  the  northern  languages  of 
Europe. 


c  H  A  P.      vni. 

Of  the  compofition  of  accents  in  Englijh^  and 
of  Englijh  verfe. 


I  Have  faid,  and  I   think  proved,   that  Ch.  8, 
though  in  Englifli  we  have  fome  fyl- 
lables  longer  than  others,  yet  our  verfe  is 

made^ 
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Ch.  ft.  made,  not  by  i^uantit^,  but  by  what  i!^ 
call  accent ;  and  I  am  now  to  {hew  in  whitf 
manner  it  is  ib  made.  It  may  be  thought^ 
^t  according  to  the  rules  of  method,  I 
ought  to  have  delayed  this  till  I  came  to  treat 
of  poetry :  but,  according  to  my  notion  of 
that  art,  verfe  is  not  at  all  eflential  to  it; 
bnt  there  may  be  excellent  poetry,  and  I 
thiiiJc:  I  know  fome  fucfa,  in  profe;  as,  ou 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  verie  with^ 
out  poetry.  I  therefore  confider  Tcrfe  only 
a5  a  fpecies  of.ftyle  or  c^mpofiiieKi;  and^ 
as  I  ^ink,  that  it  is  made  m  &igUfli  by  a 
certain  composition  of  accents,  it  bdongs 
tQ  the  fnlyeft  of  which  we  are  now  taat*- 
ing. 

Our  Englilh  verfe,  though  it  be  not 
formed  by  quantity,  and  therefore  is  ef- 
fentially  diflferent  from  the  anti^nt  verfe, 
yet  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of 
rhythm.  For  rhythm,  as  we  have  fecn,  isa 
very  general  idea,  comprehending  every  kind 
of  motion  in  which  the  mind  perceives  any 
relation  or  analogy  of  parts,  and  is  divi- 
ded, as  we  have  feen,  into  leveral  fpecieies. 
But  we  need  here  take  notice  only  of  two 
of  them  J  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
mixture  c^  loud  and  ibft  ionods,  and  that 

which 
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'which  arifes  from  the  diftance  or  intervals  Ch.  8. 
betwixt  fuch  founds.  Of  thefe  two  fpe- 
ciefes  of  rhythm,  if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
the  mufic  of  a  drum  and  the  rhythm  of 
cur  Englifh  verfe  is  compounded.  For 
there  muft  be  in  it  both  louder  and  fofter 
founds ;  that  is,  accented,  and  not  accent- 
ed fyllables ;  and  thefe  muft  return  at  e- 
qual  intervals,  or  fuch  as  have  fome  other 
ratio  to  one  another,  otherwife  there  is  no 
verfe. 

To  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  nature 
of  our  verfe,  a  very  little  abention  will  be 
neceflary :  for  we  have  no  more  to  do  but 
to  repeat  any  verfe  in  Englilh,  and  we 
fliall  find,  that  without  the  alternate  per- 
cuflion  of  the  accented  and  unaccented 
fyllable,  it  would  not  be  verfe. 

There  is  however  fomething  more  re- 
quired to  complete  the  verfe  ;  and  that  is, 
a  certain  number  of  fyllables :  for  if  thefe 
alternate  pulfations  were  to  go  on  without 
any  determined  meafure,  they  would  not 
make  verfe.  But  thefe,  with  a  certain 
number  of  fyllables,  are,  I  fay,  all  that  is 
required  to  make  verfe  in  Englifli.  We 
have  indeed  added  rhymCy  which  is  made 
by  the  laft  fyllables  of  the  number  that 
\  VoL.IL  3  C  makes 
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Ch.  8.  makes  the  verfe,  being  of  the  like  fbuncL 
^'^'^^^^  But  it  is  no  more  than  a  barbarous  orna- 
ment *  of  our  verfe,  which  came  origi- 
nally from  the  Arabs,  who  introduced  it 
with  their  other  arts  into  Europe.  It  was 
firft  ufed  by  the  monks  in  their  Latin 
verfe,  the  only  verfe  at  that  time  known ; 
and  it  was  afterwards  adopted  into  our 
vernacular  verfe,  when  we  began  to  com- 
pofe  in  our  mother-tongues.  And  indeed 
it  appears  to  me,  to  be  neceffary  for  verfe 
in  mod  of  the  other  modem  languages  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  the  French. 

But  our  accents,  befides  that  they  make 
our  language  capable  of  blank  verfe,  I 
will  undertake  to  Ihew,  as  I  promifed, 
give  a  beauty  and  variety  to  our  verfe, 

•  It  was  not  unknown  to  the  antIonts»  and  was  rcc- 
Iconed  among  their  figures  of  fpeech,  under  the  name  of 
i/totorixivrn'  It  IS  ufed  fometimes  by  Homer,  when  he  has 
a  mind  to  make  his  (lyle  very  fweet  and  pleaiant,  as  in 
the  firft  fimile  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  famous  fimiie  of  the 
nightingale  in  the  Odyffey :  but  it  is  rarely ;  and  it  can  be 
fhcwn,  that  he  has  avoided  it  upon  fundry  occafions.  It 
is  therefore  the  conftant  ufe  of  it  that  is  barbarous,  efpe- 
cially  in  long  and  grave  worlds.  For  if  it  wer^  to  be  u(cd 
pnly  in  fong  or  in  (hort  light  pieces  of  the  Anacreontic  kind, 
(which  is  the  way  that  Milton  has  ufed  it),  it  might  pais 
for  au  omamcut  ia  our  modem  poetry,  for  want  of  bct- 
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fuch  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  of  any  Gh.  8* 
other  language  of  Europe.  And  this,  I  ^"^^^'^^ 
hope,  will  bring  me  in  favour  again  with 
my  Englifli  reader ;  who  would  no  doubt 
be  much  difpleafed  with  what  I  have  faid 
in  general  of  our  Englifh  verfification,  and 
particularly  with  the  comparifon  I  made 
of  it  to  a  drum. 

The  Engliih  verfe,  then,  befides  that  it 
requires  not  the  jingle  of  like  endings, 
and  befides  the  variety  that  it  admits  of 
long  and  Ihort  verfe,  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  verfification  of  other  lan- 
guages in  Europe,  has  this  further  variety 
from  its  accents,  that  it  may  have  the  loud 
flroke  ot   percuffion,   either  firft  or  laft. 
And  according  to  this  difference,  we  have 
two  different  kinds  of  verfe  in  Englifh ; 
the  one  of  which  we  may  call  lambicy  if 
we  muft  needs  liken  our  metre  to  the  an- 
tient,  and  the  other  Trochaic.     The  firft  is 
formed  when  the  ftrong  ifius  is  laft,  and 
the  weak  firft ;   or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  imaccented  fyllable  is  firft,  and  the 
accented  laft.     Of  this  kind  is  our  long 
verfe,  which  wx  dignify  with  the  name  of 
Hexameter y  or  Heroic^  fuch  as  that  of  Mil- 
3  C  2  ton 
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Ch.  8.  ton  in  the  Paradife  loft  *.     And  1  think  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  march  of 

this 

•  It  may  be  obfcrved,  that  Milton  ufcs  a  little  free- 
dom fometimes  in  the  beginning  of  this  verfe,  hj  making 
the  firft  foot  of  it  a  Trochee  inftoad  of  an  Iambus  ;  that 
is,  beginning  with  an  accented  fyUable ;  as  in  this  verfe : 

"  Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplilh'd  Eve." 

And  he  has  been  foJMwed  in  this  hj  later  poets;  Mr 
Pope  particularly,  as  in  this  verfe : 

'  ''  Pleafures  the  fex,  as  children  birds  purfue." 

It  is  an  irregularity^  if  it  may  be  called  one,  which  giret 
a  beautiful  variety  to  the  verfe,  by  interrupting  the  mo- 
notony of  the  Iambics;  and  I  wonder  that  it  is  not  more 
ufed.  But  Milton,  who  has  varied  his  verfifibation*  I 
think,  more  than  any  other  of  our  poets,  fometimes 
breaks  the  meafure  of  the  verfe  altogether ;  as  in  this 
line : 

"  Burnt  after  him  to  the  bottomlels  pit/* 

« Nor  are  we  to  imagine,  that  Milton  did  this  through  ne- 
gligence, or  as  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  verfe  he 
ufed ;  but  it  was  to  give  a  variety  to  his  verfe,  and  fome 
relief  to  the  ear,  which  might  otherwife  be  tired  with 
the  ^onftant  repetition  of  the  fame  meafure.  It  is  for 
this  rcafon  that  we  have,  both  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  irre- 
gularities  of  a  like  kind ;  fuch  as  AnapxlU  in  place  of 
Da^yls,  and  Iambics  or  Trochaics  in  place  of  Spondees* 
which  have  been  noted  by  the  critics ;  and  the  effe^ 
they  had  upon  the  verfe  obfcrved,  either  in  making  it 
empty,  and  as  it  were  hollow,  or  tupiid  and  big-belhed. 
And  our  Shakefpeare,  I  obferve,  though  not  learned  like 
^ilcon,  and  following  only  the  dilates  of  nature  and  aa 
excellent  genius,  has,  in  fome  of  the  paffionate  parts  c£ 
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this  verie  is  grave  and  majeftic,  and  well  Gh.  8, 
fuited  to  heroic  argument;  eipecially  if  it  '^'"'•'^ 

be 

his  plays,  broken  the  meafure  of  hk  rerfc,  aad,  as  the 
anttent  tragic  poets  were  in  nfe  to  do,  made  a  kind  of 
monody  of  it,  in  a  different  fort  dF  verfe.  Of  this  kind 
If  what  he  mdces  King  L>ear  iky,  when  he  difcofers  tag 
danj^ter  Cordelia : 

.  "  Pray  do  not  mock  me : 
"  I  am  a  Very  fooHfli  fond  old  man, 
**  Fourfcore  and  upwards : 
**  Upt  an  hour  more  or  lefi ; 
**  And,  to  deal  plainly, 
"  I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfeA  mind/*  ^ 

It  is  to  6e  obferved,  that  in  words  erf'  tn^  or  loore 
lyllables,  the  poet  is  not  at  liberty  to  alter  the  ufugl  way 
of  accenting  the  word.  In  monofyllables  he  has  a  great- 
er liberty,  bat  which  he  ought  not  to  abufe  by  laying 
the  accent  upon  infignlicaat  monofyllables  that  will  bear 
BO  tmphafis,  fuch  as  ^r,  or  /i^/,  or  /a,  or  fy,  kc*  On 
the  contrary,  it  b  a  great  beauty  of  rerfe,  when  tht  mo- 
BofjUable  on  which  the  accent  is  thrown,  is  a  word  that 
not  only  wtU  bear  an  emphafis,  bat  requires  ic  So  that 
the  accent,  whidh  is  the  elevation  of  the  roice  upon  one 
^lUbii  of  the  word*  and  the  emphafis,  which  is  the 
fame  elevation  upon  a  njj^rd  of  a  fenteoce,  in  order  to  dif« 
tinguifli  it  from  the  reft,  concur  together  And  this  is  one 
of  the  beauties  of  that  celebrated  diftich  of  Mr  Denbam, 
ia  his  Cooptr*t  Hiiif  which  Mr  Dryden  propofes  as  a  pro- 
blem to  ez«rcife  the  wicsof  the  critics,  to>diiicoTar  the 
reaibns  why  it  b  ib  harmonious. 

**  Tho'  deep,  yet  clear;  tho*  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
^  Strong,  without  rage ;  without  o'erflowing,  full." 
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CJi.  8,  be  not  tagged  with  rhyme.    It  confifts  of 

^-^■v^  ten  fyllables ;  and,  if  we  pleafe,  we  may 

divide  it  into  feet  of  two  fyllables  each, 

and  call  them  Iambic ;  and  in  this  way  we 

Ihall  have  five  feet  in  the  line. 

Out  of  this  verfe  is  made  a  Ihorter,  by 
cutting  oflP  two  fyllables,  fo  that  it  confifts 
only  of  four  Iambics.  This  is  the  verfc 
which  Dean  Swift  commonly  ufes,  as  in 


where  the  emphafis,  as  well  as  the  accent,  falls  upon 
the  monofyllablcs  decp%  clears  Jirong^  ragcy  ^ndfull.  But 
this  is  notthe  only  beauty  of  thofe  lines.     For,  in  the 
frji  place.  There  are  the  antithcfes  oi  deep  and  clear ^^ 
gentle  zndi' dull ^-^Jl rang  and  ijjtthout  rage^ — ^ndfull^nvsth* 
$ut  •^erfliming.     ^dly^  If  thefe  antithefes  had  been  all  ex** 
prefled  in  the  fame  manner,  I  fhould  have  thought  there 
were  too  manr  of  them,  and  that  the  compofition  was 
too  uniform.    But  there  is  only  a  fimilarity  in  the  two 
firft  of  them ;  which  being  carried  no  farther,  I  think,  is 
a  beauty.    And  the  expreCQon  of  the  two  in  the  fecond 
line  is  different,  not  only  from  thofe  in  the  firft,  but  from 
one  another.     Thefe  are  beanties  of  compofition  inde- 
pendent of  the  verfification.    But,  laftly^  There  is  a  fur- 
ther beauty  in  the  verfificadon  befides  that  already  ob- 
ferved ;  namely,  that  the  fecond  line  begins  with  a  Tro- 
chee, that  is,  with  an  accented  fyllablc,.in  place  of  an 
unaccented,  with  which  the  firft  line  begins.    This  gives 
a  flow  to  the  fecond  line  very  different  from  that  of  the 
%t%  and  gives  a  beautiful  variety  to  the  whole,  which 
othcrwife  the  four  antithefes,  notwithftanding  the  change 
of  expreflSon,  would  render  a  little  too  uniform  in  the 
(Iru^ure. 

the 
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the  ode  to  Stella  on  her  birthday,  begin-  Ch.  S. 
ning  thus :  ^-^^^r^j 

Thou,  Stella,  waft  no  longer  young. 
When  firft  for  thee  my  lyre  I  ftrung* 

It  is  of  lefs  gravity  than  the  other,  becauie 
it  has  not  the  fame  length  or  flow.  But  it 
is,  I  think,  a  pretty  kind  of  verfe,  capable 
of  being  adapted  both  to  grave  and  to 
light  fubjedls ;  which  laft  it  fuits  very  well, 
with  the  addition  of  thofe  double  and  un- 
common rhymes,  which  Butler  and  Swift 
have  ufed  with  fo  much  iiicceis;  fuch  as. 

Pulpit  drum  ccclefiaftic. 

Beat  with  fift  inftead  of  a  ftick« 

And, 

His  hrawny  back,  and  fides  Herculean, 
Support  the  ftar,  and  ftring  cerulean. 

This  verfe  may  be  further  fhortened,  by 
cutting  off  another  foot,  fo  that  it  fliall 
confift  only  of  three  Iambics ;  as, 

Tho'  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  fting  is  not  fo  fharp. 

Or  it  may  be  (till  further  curtailed,  and 
reduced  to  two  j  as. 

What 
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Ch^S,  What  place  is  here  ? 

What  fcenes  appear ! 

When  thus  Ihortened,  it  lofes  all  its  gra- 
vity, and  becomes  only  fit  for  fong  or 
dance« 

The  otiber  kind  of  verfe  is  made  by  put* 
ing  the  accented  fyllable  firft,  as  in  the 
fi»g. 

Before  Porto  Bello  lying,  &c. 

And  that  this  is  the  nature  of  the  verfe, 
is  evident  from  this  very  line,  where  we 
are  obliged,  in  order  to  make  the  verfe  run, 
to  vary  from  the  ordinary  ufe  of  accenting 
die  word  before^  by  laying  the  accent  on 
the  firfl  fyllable  inftead  of  the  laft. 

This  kind  of  verfe,  as  well  as  the  other, 
may  be  agreeably  varied  by  joining  toge- 
ther long  and  fhort  verfes.  Thus,  in  the 
icmg  juft  now  mentioned,  to  a  verfe  of 
four  trochaic  feet,  is  joined  a  verfe  of  three, 
with  a  refiduary  fyllable  or  half-foot,  as 
we  may  call  it,  in  this  manner : 

Before  Porto  BcDo  lying 
On  the  gcndy  fwelling  flood. 

Mr  Wefl,  in  his  excellent  tranflation  of 
the  ^bigeneia  of  Euripides,  has  fhewn  us, 
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that  this  kind  will  do  in  Englilh  without  Ch.  8. 
rhyme.  In  the  fifth  aift  of  this  play,  Eu^ 
ripides  has  thought  proper  to  change  the 
meafure  of  the  verfe,  from  Iambics  to  Tro-  ^ 
chaics,  when  he  comes  to  defcribe  the  pre- 
parations for  the  facrifice  of  Oreftes.  And 
he  has  introduced  a  converfation  in  this 
kind  of  verfe,  betwixt  Iphigeneia  and 
Thoas,  which  Mr  Weft  has  rendered,  in 

Englilh  Trochaics,  in  the  following  manner. 

* 

Iph.  Know'ft  thou  what  fhould  now  be  ordered  ? 

Tho.  Tis  thy  office  to  prefcribe. 
Iph.  Let  them  bind  in  chains  the  ftrangers. 

Tho.  Canft  thou  fear  they  (hould  efcape  ? 
Ipif.  Truft  no  Greek ;  Greece  is  perfidious.  - 

Tho.  Slaves,  depart,  and  bind  the  Greeks. 
Iph.  Having  bound,  conduft  them  hither,  &c. 

It  is  the  beft  imitation  of  antient  verfe  I 
have  ever  feen,  and  fliews  what  can  be  ^ 
done  in  our  language  without  rhyme,  not 
•  only  in  our  long  Iambic,  but  in  other 
kinds  of  verfe.  I  wonder  that  we  have  not 
feen  more  of  the  fame  kind,  now  that  Mr 
Weft  has  fet  the  example. 

The  nature  of  this  verfe  is  not  fo  grave 
as  that  of  our  Iambic ;  and,  like  the  antient 
Trochaics,  it  is  fit  for  merriment  and  dan- 

VoL.  II.  3^^  <^^S 
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Ch.  8.  cing  *,  efpecially  when  it  is  fhortened  by 
^•'^'^^^^  cutting  off  a  foot  or  two;  as. 

Or  where  Hebrus  wanders, 
Rolling  in  meanders* 


And, 


Bending  mountains. 
Curling  fountadns. 


But  neither  is  this  all  the  variety  of 
which  Eoglifh  verfe  is  capable ;  for  this 
mixture  of  accented  and  unaccented  fyl- 
lables  may  be  ftill  farther  diverfified,  by 
making  the  interval  betwixt  the  accented 
fyllables  double,  and  having  twice  the 
number  of  unaccented  as  of  accented. 

•  The  anticnts  had  a  kind  of  vcrfc,  the  roeafure  of 
v^hich  was  fuiced  to  dancing ;  and  accordingly  they  dan- 
ced to  it.  This  kind  of  poetry  they  called  urofx^^fM^  Of 
this  kind  were  many  of  Pindar's  odes,  as  Plutarch  in- 
forms us,  in  his  treatife  of  Muiic  ;  Plutarch,  OpufcuL  #- 
dit,  Frobtn,  pag^  550.  Where  he  likcwife  tells  us,  that 
the  meafure  of  this  verfe  was  fo  much  of  xhz  fait  ant  kind, 
that  it  was  immediately  known  and  diftinguifhcd ;  for, 
fays  he,  of  a  certain  poet  and  mufician,  whom  he  calls 
Xenodamus,  there  is  prefcrved  to  us  a  fong,  yV/*«,  I  Un 
favif»c  vropx^iJtM,  And  it  appears,  from  a  paiFage  of  Ari- 
ftotle,  Pc'etic.  r.  I.  in  fine^  that  the  Dithyrambic  poetry, 
and  another  kind«  which  he  calls  th  wftmv  ifmtf  was  all 
of  that  kiad« 
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This  kind  of  verfe  may  be  called  Anapa*^  Ox.  8* 
JitCy  if  we  will  ftill  carry  on  the  compari-  """^^^^^^ 
fon  l^etwixt  our  verfe  and  the  antient.     An 
example  of  it  we  have  in  the  two  following 
lines : 

From  the  knaves,  and  the  fools,  and  die  fops  of 

die  time } 
From  the  drudges  in  profe,   and  the  triflcrs  m 

rhyme. 

Where  we  fee  the  number  of  unaccented 
fyllables  is  double  the  number  of  accent- 
ed, the  ifius  of  the  verfe  falling  always 
upon  the  third  fyllable,  inftead  of  the  firft 
or  fecond,  as  in  the  Trochaic  and  Iambic 
verfe. 

This  kind  of  verfe  admits  of  variety,  ad 
well  as  the  other  two ;  for,  inftead  of  twelve 
fyllables,  or  four  feet,  as  in  the  example 
I  have  given,  it  may  confift  only  of  eleven, 
as  in  the  old  fong, 

My  time,  O  ye  Mufes !  was  happily  fpent, 
When  Phebe  went  with  me  wherc-cver  I  went* 

Whf  re  the  firft  foot  is  an  Iambic,  and  all 
the  reft  Anapaefts,  Or  it  may  be  varied  in 
another  way,  by  preferving  the  fame  num- 
ber of  fyllables,  making  the  firft  foot  like- 
3  D  a  wile 
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Ch.  8.  wife  an  Iambic,  and  the  fame  nnmfaer  of 
Anapaefts,  but  a  refiduary  fy liable  over  the 
laft  Anapasft  ;  as  in  thefe  Hncs^ 

If  e'er  in  thy  fight  I  found  favour,  Apollo, 
Defend  me  from  all  the  difafters  that  follow. 

This  verfe  is  a  graver  meafure  than  the 
Trochaic,  as  it  begins  with  a  fofter  £>imd^ 
and  has  two  of  thefe*in  place  of  one  loud.  At 
tjie  fame  time  the  i^us  of  it  is  more  percept- 
ible, by  the  interval  being  greater ;  land  there- 
fore it  is  a  meafure  of  fpirit  and  movement. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  tried 
without  rhyme  :  but  I  fee  no  reafon  why 
a  blank  verfe  of  this  kind  fhould  not  an- 
iwer  as  well  as  the  Trochaic  blank  verfe. 

Befides  all  thefe  varieties,  there  are  paufes 
in  our  Englifh  verfe,  particularly  our  blank 
verfe,  fuch  as  the  fenfe  requires,  and 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  diverfifjr  as 
much  as  the  fame  paufes  in  profe ;  fo  that 
we  may  give  to  our  verfe  all  the  varietjr 
of  profe  compofitipn  in  periods.  This  the 
antients  efleemed  a  beauty,  even  in  their 
verfe  * ;  and  it  is  much  more  fo  in  om-s^ 

as 

•  The  Halicarnafllan,  in  the  26th  ^<?.  of  his  treatiie^ 
upon  Coropoiicion,  praifes  a  poem  for  refembllDg,  in  its 

compdkioa. 
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as  it  iiippHes  the  want  of  other  beauties  Qu  8. 
which  they  have.  And  it  is  one  of  the  ^'^"^'^^ 
things  which,  in  my  opinion,  gives  a  very 
great  fiiperiority  to  our  verfe  over  that  of 
the  French,  who  can  have  but  one  paufe, 
at  leaft  in  their  long  verfe,  and  that  is  al- 
ways  made  by  the  ciefura  in  the  mickik  of 
k. 

The  longeft  verfe  we  commonly  ufc,  is 
of  the  kind  I  firfl:  mentioned,  viz.  the  ten- 
fyllable  Iambic,  or  HexanKter,  as  we  call 
it.  But  our  language  will  bear  a  longer 
vcrife  J  for  we  may  run  out  the  Hexameter 
to  twelve  fyllables,  which  is  what  we  call 
an  Alexandrian  line^  and  which,  in  compo-* 
fition  with  other  verfes,  has,  I  think,  a 
Tery  good  t&eSi.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
Hexameters ;  but  it  always  concludes  that 
kind  of  verfe  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Jianza.  This  is  the  greateft 
combination  of  verfe  that  we  have  in  Eng- 
li(h,  confiding  of  no  lefs  than  nine  lines, 

compofition,  profe  that  is  well  compofed :  for»  he  (aft, 
it  ought  to  have  all  the  properties  of  good  profe,  and 
particularif  it  ought  to  have  periods  of  different  lengths/ 
and  difierent  ftrudures,  and  divided  into  memhers  like* 
wife  of  di£Ferent  lengths,  and  fuch  as  do  not  coincide 
with  the  verfe,  but  cut  it,  and  thereby  conceal  the  mea- 
fure,  and  make  it  found  like  profe. 
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Ch.  8.  of  which  eight  are  Hexameters,  and  the 
laft,    as  I  faid,    an  Alexandrian.     It  has 
four  lines  that  muft  rhyme  together,  viz. 
the  2d,  4th,  5th,  and  7th ;   and  the  ift 
rhymes  with  the  3d,  and  the  6th  with  the 
8th  and  9th.-  This  fo  great  variety  of  rhyme 
thus  intermixed,  makes  the  compofition  of 
the  ftanza  very  difficult :  but,  if  well  com- 
pofed,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  fineft  of  all 
Englifh  verfe ;  for  it  has  a  great  compafs, 
and  takes  in  a  much  greater  variety  of 
matter,  than  any  other  rhyming  verfe  we 
have,  without  breaking  it  down  into  fliort 
fentences  of  ten  fyllables,  as  is  now  com- 
monly done  in  our  rhyming  poetry.     And 
the  rhyme  being  fo  much  varied  and  in- 
termixed, has,  I  think,  a  better  efFed  than 
in  any  other  verfe.     Then  it  allows  all  the 
freedom  of  compofition  which  was  ufed 
of  old  both  in  our  verfe  and  profe.     The 
poet  therefore  in  the  ftanza  may  tranfpofc 
and  arrange  words  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  kind  of  poe- 
try.    He  is  likewife  indulged  in  the  ufe  of 
old  words  and  phrafes,  which  gives  to  the 
compofition  that  ruft  of  antiquity,  which 
the  Halicamaflian  praifes  in  the  ftyle  of 
Plato }    and  which,  if  not  carried  fo  far 
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as  to  make  the  didkion  uncouth  and  ob-  Ch,  ?• 
fcure,  is,  I  think  a  great  beauty.     Fur-  ^^^''^'^^ 
ther,  he  is   exempted  from  the  bondage 
impofed  by  modern    cuftom   of   ending 
his  Une  with  a  word  of  importance  in  the 
fentence,  being  at  hberty  to  conclude  even 
the  ftanza  with  any  word  that  is  proper, 
juft  as  he  would  conclude  a  period  in  profe. 
Laftly,  and  which  perhaps  is  the  greateft 
privilege  of  all,  he  may  make  his  ftyle  as 
iimple  as  he  pleafes,  or  is  proper  for  the 
fubjedk.     This  too  is  an  indulgence  in  fa- 
vour of  antiquity ;    for  the  ftyle  of  our 
poetry  of  old  was  much  more  fimple  than 
it  is  now.     Verfe  of  this  kind,  if  not  firft 
pradlifed,  was  moft  pradlifed  by  Spenfer ; 
who  has  been  very  fuccefsfiilly  imitated, 
firft  by  Mr  Thomfon,  in  his  Cajile  of  Indo^ 
Unce^  the  beft,  in  my  judgement,  of  all 
his  works ;  and  next  by  Dr  Beattie,  in  his 
Minftrely  an  author  who  is  very  well  known, 
and  juftly  celebrated,  for  his  philofophical 
writings,  as  well  as  poetical  compofitions. 
The  ftanza,    though  it  have  a  greater 
variety  of  rhymes  than  any  other  Englilh 
verfe,  has  very  Httle  variety  of  long  and 
ftiort  verfes  j  for  all  its  verfes  are  long  and 
of  equal  length,  except  the  laft,  which  is 

longer 
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Ch.  8.  longer  by  two  fyllables  than  the  reft.  But 
the  Englifh  verfification  admits  of  the 
mixture  of  long  and  fhort  verfes^  and  of 
Iambic  and  Trochaic,  in  aknofl  infinite  va- 
riety ;  fo  that  in  variety,  as  well  as  in  o- 
ther  beauties,  the  Englifh  verfe  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  modem  nation  in  Eu- 
rope. Of  this  excellency  of  the  Englifh 
verfification,  Mr  Dryden  has  given  us  a 
noble  fpecimen,  in  his  ode  on  St  Cecilia, 
where  he  has  difplayed  the  whole  variety 
of  Englilh  numbers;  for  we  have  there 
both  Iambics  and  Trochaics,  and  vcrfes  of 
diflferent  lengths,  from  four  fyllables  to 
ten ;  and  the  different  meafures  are  moft 
admirably  adapted  to  exprefs  diflferent  fcn- 
timents  and  paflions. 

And  thus  I  hop6  I  have  ihewn,  that  the 
Englifh  verfification,  though  fo  much  in- 
ferior to  the  antient,  is  far  from  being  con- 
temptible, and  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  French,  or  I  believe  of  any  other  na- 
tion in  Europe.  And  let  not  the  reader  be 
fo  much  offended  with  the  comparifon  of 
the  drum:  for  that  infhxunent,  by  the 
mixture  of  loud  and  fbft,  and  the  longer 
or  fhorter  intervals  betwixt,  makes  a  mu- 
fic  which  produces  a  great  eflled;  and  k 
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would  not  be  a  bad  ^ulogium  of  vcrfc,  tp  Ch.  8*, 
iay,  that  it  ilirred  the  ipirit  Hke  a  drum  *.  ^^^^^ 


CHAR        IX. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  fubjeSl. — The  La-- 
tin  verfe^  as  ive  read  ity  not  much  differ^ 
cnt  from  the  Englijh.  —  The  greater 
fweetnefs  of  the  Latin  verfe^  nvhen  fo 
read^  owing  to  the  language^  and  not  to 
the  verfification. 


I  Will  fay  further,  in  praife  of  our  Eng-  qji  0 
Ml  verfe,  that  the  mufic  of  it  is  not    ^^ow^ 
very  diflfercnt  from  that  of  the  Latin  verfe, 
as  we  read  it.    And  what  difference  there 


•  Since  writing  this,  there  has  an  author  fallen  bto  my 
hands,  one  John  Mafon,  who  writes  an  eflay  on  the 
power  and  harmony  of  profaic  numbers.  This  author 
has  fet  to  the  mufi'c  of  the  drum,  fome  Englifh  verfes, 
pag.  15.  ;  and  yet  this  fame  author,  in  another  eflay,  on 
poetical  numbers,  would  make  us  believe,  that  our  £ng- 
li(h  verfe  is  made  by  fiiort  and  long  fyllables,  though 
there  be  no  fuch  thing  as  (hort  and  long  in  the  beating  of 
a  drum;  and  though  he  himfelf  confefTes,  that  what 
prmcipallj  fixes  the  quantity  in  EngHlh  numbers,  is  the 
accent ;  pag.  89*  of  the  laft*mentioned  treatife. 

Vol.  n.  3  E  is^ 
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Ch;  g,  is,  arifes  more  from  the  greater  Ayeetnefs 
^^^""^"^  of  die  found  of  the  Latin  language,  than 
from  the  meafure  of  the  verfe,  according 
to  our  pronunciation :  ,for,  as  I  have  fhewn, 
we  pronounce  the  Latiij  vprfe,  as  we  do 
our  own,  not  by  quantity,  but  by  accent; 
fb  that  all  the  mufic  of  Latin  verfe  to  our 
ears,  is  produced  by  a  compofition  of  ac- 
cented and  unaccented  fyllables,  opily  mix- 
ed in  a  manner  fomewhat  different  from 
that  ufe4  in  Englifh.     For  the  intervals, 
we  may  obferve^  are  greater  and  mpre  va- 
rious  in  the  Latin   heroic   verfe,    which 
therefore  confifls  of  more  fyllables  than  our 
Englifh  verfe  of  the  fame  kind :  for  our 
Hexameter  verfe  is  only  of  ten  fyllables  ; 
whereas  the  Latin  is  commonly  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen.     But  in  fhorter  verfe,  fuch  as 
the  Sapphic,  the  meafiire  may  be  brought 
to  be  almofl  exadlly  the  fame,  writh  not 
only  the  fame  number  of  iftuffes,  or  per-r 
cuffions  qf  the  accented  fyllables,  but  like- 
wife  the  fame  number  of  fyllables  altoge- 
ther.    This  a  late  authpr  *  has  fhewn,  by 
a  tranflation  which  he  has  given  of  the 

* '  John  Herries,  who  has  written  a  book  that  he  inr 
titles,  ne  Element  J  of  Speech  ^  in  which  there  are  fcvcral 
good  obfcrvations. 
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two  following  ftanzas  of  an  ode  of  Horace.  Gh,  9. 

Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  afiivd  recreatur  aurd; 
^uod  latus  mundi  nebuU^  matufque 

Jupiter  urgei; 
P&Ae  fvh  curru  nimium  propinqui 
Soiis^  in  terra  domibus.  negata : 
Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amaboj 

Dulce  loquehtenti 

tiacc  inc  in  regions  of  eternal  winter, 
Where  not  a-bloffom  to  the  breeze  can  opert^ 
But  darkening  tempcfts  doling  all  around  me,-     # 

Chill  thd  creation  j  \ 

Place  mc  where  fimfliine  evermore  me  fcorchesy 
Climes  where  no  mortal  Builds  his  habitation  j 
Yet  with  my  charmer  fondly  will  I  wander, 

Fondly  converfing, 

Mere  we  may  obferve,  that  not  only  thef 
huinber  of  fyllables  and  of  percuflions,  is 
the  fame,  but  the  intervals  betwixt  the 
Correfponding  percuflions  are  equal,  that 
is,  ther^  is  the  fame  number  of  unaccented 
^llables  betwixt  them.  And  this  author 
has  fliewn,  that  even  in  the  Latin  long 
Hexametel-  verfe,  though  the  number  of 
Syllables  be  greater  than  in  the  Englilh  long 
3  E  4  verfe. 
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Ch.  9.  verfe,  yet  the  number  of  accents  or  per- 
^""^^'^^^  cuflions  is  the  lame ;  for  there  are  always 
only  five  percuffions  in  our  heroic  verfe, 
and  in  Virgil's  paftoral,  beginning  Sicelides 
mufe^  there  are  no  more  in  each  of  the 
firft  five  lines. 

What  therefore  makes  the  great  difier- 
ence  betwixt  our  verfe  and  the  Latin,  is, 
as  I  have  faid,  the  greater  Iweetnefs  of  the 
Latin  language :  for  our  knguage  is  harfh 
and  difagreebJe  to  the  ear,  by  reafou,  firft, 
of  the  number  of  confonants,  and  p?uti- 
cularly  mutes,  with  which:  the.  fyllabk$ 
are  crouded ;  and^  lecondly,  the  great 
number  of  monofyllables,  which  makes 
the  pronunciation  of  our  language  boun<l- 
ing  and  hopping  as  it  were,  and  deftroys 
entirely  the  Jlumen  arationisj  or  that  fweet 
flow  which  is  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear. 
This  would  happen  in  fome  degree,  even 
if  the  monofyllables  were  fuch  that  they 
could  eafily  join  together  in  the  enuncia- 
tion, becaufe  there  mull  be  always  fome 
little  flop  betwixt  the  pronunciation  of  two 
words,  othcrwife  they  would  not  be  two, 
but  one.  But  it  is  (till  worfe,  when  the 
one  monofylla,ble  ends  with  a  confbnant, 
and  the   following   begins  with   another 

confonant, 
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confbnant,  which  "will  not  coalefce  in  the  Ch.  9. 
promindation  with  the.  firft,  but  requires 
a  pofition  and  action  of  the  organs  entire- 
ly different.  This  happens  very  frequent- 
ly in  Englifh ;  and  muft  of  ncceffity  en- 
tirely break  and  interrupt  the  continuity 
or  flow  of  the  fpeech.  In  fome  verfes, 
whiere  the  fenfe  requires  frequent  ftops, 
this  i^  no  fault,  but  fitoy  be  rather  ac*- 
counted  a  beauty  j  as  in  this  verfe  of  Mil- 
ton, 

Him  iirft,  him  laft,  him  imdft,  and  without  end, 

or  where  it^  is  intended  to  exprefs  fome- 
thing  broken,  or  difcontinued,  as  in  this  o- 
ther  v6pfe  of  Milton, 

O'er   bog,   o'er   fteep,.  through  rough,   denfe, 
finooth,  or  rare. 

But  of  fujch  words  it  is  abfolutely  impof- 
fible,  by  the  nature  of  things,  to  make 
fweet-flowing  verfe }  and  accordingly  Mil- 
ton, when  he  would  give  la  fweetnefs  or  a 
flow  to  his  verfe,  either  compounds  the 
words,  or  more  commonly  ufes  the  fo- 
reign words  which  we  have  adopted  into 
our  language  from  the  Greek  or  Latin.    Of 

this  kind  are  the  lines, 

Of 
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Ch.  q.        ^^  ^^  eternal  coetemal  beam  ; 

or  where  he  dcfcribes  die  gates^  of  keavei^ 
opening, 


-Hcavicn  opened  wide 


Her  evcr-duririg  gates,  harmonious  found. 
On  golden  hingefs  motirig-^ — • — ^ 

Which  may  be  coiatrafted  with  what  heT 
fays  of  the  opening  of  the  infernal  gates  : 


-That  on  their  hinges  grate 


Harfh  thundcr.- 


where  the  words  that  express  this  harfh 
found,  are  all  Saxon,  and  indeed  £uSSe^ 
eiencly  harfti.  And  not  only  does  he  nfe 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  when  he  has  a 
mind  to  fmooth  his  numbers,  but  alio  I- 
talian,  as  in  that  fine  fimile. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  ftrow  the  brook^' 
Of  Vallumbrofa,  where  the  Etrurian  fhades 
High  over-arch'd  embower.^ 


CHAl'. 
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CHAP.        X. 

pf  the  compofition  of  quantity^   and  of  the 
numbers  both  of  the  antient  verfe  and  profc. 


I  Come  now  to  the  laft  part  of  the  com-  C.  10, 
portion  of  the  foxmd  of  language  of 
which  I  propofe  to  treat,  namely,  the  com- 
poiidon  of  its  founds  confidered  as  having 
quantity,  or  being  long  or  ftiort ;  and  of 
this  I  will  fay  but  little,  as  I  have  fliewn 
it  not  to  be  a  common  property  of  lan- 
guage, and  particularly  not  belonging  to 
the  modem  European  languages,  at  leaft 
not  to  fueh  a  degree  as  to  form  their  verfe. 
Befides,  the  matter  has  been  fully  and  accu- 
rately treated  of  by  many  learned  authors. 
The  analyfis  of  this  part  of  language  is, 
as  we  have  faid,  into  long  and  fhort  fyl- 
lables ;   of  which  the  firft  compofition  is 
into  feet,  confiding  of  at  leaft  two  fyl- 
^ables  *,  and  not  more  than  three.     This 

makes 

•  If  there  be  but  one  fyllable,  there  is  neither  foot 
por  rhythm  ;  but  every  word  that  is  not  a  monofyllable, 
2)as  fooae  rhythm,  spid  confequently  fome  feeu    noc?  ov^/^ 
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C.  10.  makes  a  divifion  of  feet  into  thofe  of  two 
fyllables,  and  thofe  of  three.  Of  the  firft 
kind  there  arc  four  feet,  which  are  all  the 
poflible  combinations  of  two  long  or  Ihort 
fyllables  together.  Of  the  other  kind 
diere  are  eight,  which  are  all  the  pofEble 
combinations  of  three  Ihort  or  long  fyl- 
lables ;  fo  that  the  whole  number  of  fimple 
feet  arc  twelve  *.  Of  thefe  finaj^e  feet,  as 
many  more  feet  may  be  cotnpofed  of  four 
or  more  fyllables,  as  you  pleafe  ;  but  they 
are  all  refolveable  into  the  iimple  feet  a-^ 
bove  mentioned,  and  therefoi^  I  think  they 
are  of  little  ufe. 

Of  feet  the  antients  compofed  tl»dr  verfe,, 
which,  as  it  was  exactly  mea^Rared,  and 
had  regular  returns  of  the  fame  feet,  was 
called  by  the  name  of  fi^rfof,  or  metre.  And 
the  particular  kinds  of  verfe  were  dcnomi- 

rm  xtytTat.  Diofiyf,  Titft  vwB.  fe£l.  17.  For  there  neceilari- 
jy  muft  be  a  compofiuon  of  two  or  more  founds  to  pro- 
duce rhythm,  which  is  defined  by  Ariftides,  a  writer  up* 

on    muflC,     to   be   ^vorv/at  W  xy^'^  *»Ta  r<M  rcK^  0i9««/<ff»v« 

Now  the  lead  fyftem  or  compodcion  that  can  be»  is  of 
two,  and  therefore  a  dify liable  foot  is  the  leaft  part  into 
which  rhythm  can  be  divided. 

^  All  this  is  accurately  and  fully  explained,  in  the  ex- 
cellent treatifc  of  Compofition  fo  often  quoted,  fe£l.  17. 

nated^ 
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natdd  by  the  number  of  feet  they  contain-  C.  lo* 
ed,   as  Hexametirsy   Pentameters^  Tetrame-- 
tcrs^  Trimeters^  and  Dimeters. 

In  this  way  they  compofed  their  verfe ; 
but  even  their  profe  was  not  without 
rhythm.  But  as  the  rhythm  of  it  was  not 
{6  cxaAly  meafured,  though  very  much 
iludied  and  laboured,  it  had  not  the  name 
"of  metre,  I  do  not  wonder  that  many  a- 
mong  us  have  not  fo  much  as  the 'idea  of 
thofe  numbers  of  profe,  when  the  Halicar- 
nailian  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  hardly 
any  body  pradlifed  them.  And  it  would 
appear,  from  the  pains  he  takes  to  prove  . 
that  they  had  been  praftifed  in  former 
times,  that  fome  people,  even  in  his  time, 
doubted  of  their  exiftence.  But  he  avers 
the  fa<ft  to  be,  that  all  the  great  authors 
before  him  ftudied  this  part  of  their  com- 
pbiition  very  much :  which  he  proves,  firft, 
by  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who,  in  his 
books  of  Rhetoric,  makes  it  an  eflential 
part  of  the  rhetorical  ilyle,  and  mentions 
the  particular  feet  moft  fuitable  to  an  o- 
ration;  and,  fecondly,  by  paflages  which 
he  quotes  from  Demofthenes,  and  which 
be  is  at  great  pains  to  fliew  were  not  the 

VolJI.  3F     •  eflfea 
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C.  10.  effedlof  chance  *  ;  and  he  obfcrves,  what 
^■'''^*'"^  an  advantage  the  orator  has  over  the  poet, 
by  being  at  liberty  to  mix  his  rhythms  as 
he  thinks  proper,  without  being  reftridled 
to  any  certain  rule  or  meafure  f .  And  if 
more  authorities  were  wanting,  Longinus, 
in  his  treatifc  of  the  Sublime,  fe^.  39. 
fays,  that  it  looks  like  madnefs  to  difpute  the 
efFedl  of  rhythm  in  rhetorical  compofition ; 
and  he  quotes  a  pafTage  from  an  oration  of 
Demofthenes,  where  he  fays,  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  compofition  is  pro* 
duced  by  its  running  on  Dadyl  feet.  And 
Cicero,  fpeaking  of  the  eflPed  of  numbers 
*  in  an  oration,  fays,  that  "  who  does  not 
*'  feel  it,  does  not  deferve  to  be  reckoned 

*^aman:t.'' 
This  laft-mentioned  authot  has  written, 

as  he  fays  himfelf  ||,  more  fully  upon  the 

fubje£l  of  oratorial  numbers  than  any  before 

him ;  and  as  he  had  pracflifed  the  art  fb 

much,  and  with  fo  great  fuccefs,  we  muft 

jillow  him  to  be  a  good  judge  of  the  effed 

♦  ni/«  cT;»ei<ri«f.  /fff-  »S«  t  ^^' 

X  Q^tod  qui  mn  fentlunt,  quas  aureis  habeant^  aut  quid  in 
his  hominis  ftmile  fity  n^fcio.   Orator  (id  M,  Brutum,  cap.  50, 

I  Orator^  ^af,  68, 

of 
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of  them,  which  he  fays  is  fb  great,  ut  ali-^.  C.  10. 
ter  in  oratione  ncc  impetus  ullus  nee  "uis  ejfe 
pojjit  *.      Arid  he  gives  us  one  inftance;^ 
where  the  whole  aflembly  of  the  people  of 
Rome  were  excited  to  acclamations  of  ap- 
plaufe  by  one  fcntence  fo  arranged  as  to 
pleafe  the  ear  by  its  numbers  f  j  and  in 
that  and  lundry  other  inftances  J,  he  has 
fhewn,  that  by  changing  the  arrangement, 
and  confequently  the  numbers,  you  de- 
ftroy  the  whole  beauty  of  the  compofition. 
And  not  only  has  he  given  very  particular 
diredions  about  the  numbers  that  are  pro- 
per to  be  ufed  in  an  oration,  but  he  has 
given  us  a  hiftory  of  this  branch  of  the 
art  of  compofition.      Thrafymachus,    he 
fays  II,    firft  invented   the   art.     Gorgias 
alfo  practifcd  numbers  very  much  in  his 
compofitions  ;    but  it  was   thofe  chiefly 
which  arofe  from  the  form  and  ftrudure 
of  the  fentence,  in  which  like  things  were 
referred  to  like,  contrary  to  contrary,  and 
words  of  the  fame  form  made  to  anfwer 
to  one  another  **.    But  he  fays,,  thofe  au- 
thors 

♦  Orator^  cap,  68.  f  ■^^'^«  ^^/«  f>t* 

X  Ibid.  cap.  70.  I  Ibid.  $2. 

••  Of  rfiis  kind  of  numbers,  Cicero,  m  this  hoot, 
3  F  a  gives 
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C.  lo.  diors  ufed  numbers  too  much,  an  error 
which  Gorgias  corre^ed  in  himfelf,  when 
he  became  old,  as  appears  from  a  book  that 
•  he  addreflcd  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  in 
which  he  fays,  that  he  was  not  fb  (bidious 
of  numbers  in  his  compofition  as  former- 
ly. After  thofe,  lays  our  author,  came  I- 
focrates,  who  firfl  appears  to  have  taught 
the  ufe  of  numbers  in  profe  compofidon ; 
but  he  ufed  them  more  moderately  than 
either  Thrafymachus  or  G<»rgias.  From 
his  fchool,  as  from  the  Trojan  horfe,  iflued 
a  fwarm  of  orators,  and  from  that  time 
the  ufe  of  numberi;  in  orations  became 
common.  But  before,  according  to  our 
author,  they  were  not  ufed  in  profe  com- 
pofiticMi ;  nor  do  any  of  the  antient  wri- 
ters upon  rhetoric  mention  them,  and  he 
particularly  inftances  Herodotus  and  Thu^ 
cydides,  and  all  the  writers  of  their  times, 
who,  he  fays,  have  no  numbers,  unlefs  it 
be  by  accident  *.     But  here  the  HaUcar- 


gives  a  famous  example  from  his  own  oration^  fro  MU9m% 
Eft  enhn  h^c,  Judices,  n$n  fcripta  fed  nata  lex  ;  fuam  mm 
dldictviuSf  acceftmus^  legtmus^  verum  ex  natura  if/a  arrifiU^ 
thtti^  haufimus,  exprejtmuj,  ad  juam  mm  doQs  fed  fa{H,  mom 
htftUuti  fed  imbuti  fumui. 

•  Orator,  caf.  s^^  and  6$. 

nafHan 
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naflian  difiers  from  him;  and  I  think  with  C.  lo. 
good  reafbn :  for,  although  the  nmnbers  ^'•'^^'^^ 
of  Herodotus  be  very  different  from  thofe 
of  Demofthenes  or  Cicero,  as  certainly  • 
the  numbers  of  hiftorical  compofition 
ought  to  be  very  difieroit  from  thofe  of 
oratory;  yet  I  think  it  is  impofEble  to 
read  Herodotus,  without  being  convinced 
diat  fb  fweet  a  compofition  as  his,  coidd 
not  be  without  fbme  fhidy  bellowed  upon 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  though  it  certain- 
ly was  not  his  chief  fhidy ;  nor  does  there 
appear,  in  his  work,  any  aficdlation  of 
that  fort,  which  is  highly  blameable  even 
in  an  orator ;  for,  as  Cicero  has  well  ob-* 
ferved,  the  excefs  in  this  matter  ofiends 
much  more  than  too  little  *.  And  he 
very  much  blames  thofe  Aiiatic  oratOTS, 
who  threw  in  idle  words,  in  order  to  fill 
up  their  numbers,  and  which  therefore  he 
calls  complementa  numerorum  f .  I  therefore 
think  that  the  HalicamafHan  is  in  the 
right  when  he  quotes  Herodotus  as  an  ex- 

•  Nimum  quod  eft  offendit  vebcmcntius  quam  id  quod 
videtur  parum.    Orator ^  cap.  53, 

t  Ibid.  69, 

ample 
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C.  lo.  ample  of  numerous  compofidon  in  the  hi- 


*^^^v>^ 


ftorical  kind.    And  as  to  Thucydides,  his 
numbers  indeed  are  verj  different  from 
thofe  of  Herodotus,    or  of  the  orators. 
But  that  he  has  numbers,  and  dioie  too  fhi- 
died,  and  not  accidental,  theHalicamailian 
thinks  indifputable ;  and  accordingly  ho 
has  ihewn  the  particular  numbers  he  made 
nfe  of.    And  in  general  he  appears  to  me 
to    be  in  the  right,  when  he   avers   it 
to  be  a  fadl,  that  all  the  great  profe-writers 
of  antiquity    iludied    numbers    in    their 
compofition.    And  not  only  did  orators  do 
fb,  and  even  hiflorians,  but  likewife  phi- 
lofophers,   particularly  Plato,  whofe  care 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  words  was  fuch 
as  would  appear  to  us  much  too  nice,  and 
even  frivolous ;  for  the  Halicamailian  tells 
us,  that  at  his  death  there  were  found  in 
his  pocket-book  two  or  three  different  ar- 
rangements of  the  firfl  words  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  books  of  Polity.     And  this, 
no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  reafons,  among 
others,  why  his  fcholar  Ariftotle  faid,  diat 
his  ftyle  was  fomething  betwixt  verfe  and 
profe  *. 

•  Dhg,  La'irtius  in  vita  PlaNni^, 

And 
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And  there  is  a  rcafon,  I  think,  though  C.  10. 
the  Halicamaflian  has  not  given  it,  why  ^'-''^'^^ 
rhythm  Ihould  have  been  more  ftudied  by 
the  more  antient  writers  of  profe,  than  by 
thofe  of  later  times ;  and  it  is  this,  That 
the  firft  writings  in  Greece,  and  I  believe 
almoft  in  every  other  nation,  were  in  verfe. 
It  was  very  natural  therefore,  that  when 
they  firft  began  to  write  in  profe,  they 
fliould  not  entirely  forfake  the  numbers  of 
the  poets  any  more  than  their  words.  And 
accordingly,  the  Halicamaflian  tells  us,  if 
I  am  not  miftaken,  that  it  was  the  imita- 
tion of  Homer  which  made  Herodotus 
write  in  a  ftyle  fo  numerous,  as  well  as 
fo  poetical,  in  other  refpedls. 

It  appears  from  what  Cicero  tells  us  *, 
that  among  the  Romans  likewife,  as'  well 
as  among  the  Halicamaflian's  countrymen, 
there  were  who  denied  the  exiftence  of 
this  oratorial  rhythm.  If  fo,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  among  the  modems 
fhould  not  have  the  leaft  idea  of  it.  And 
indeed,  if  we  have  no  true  perception  of 
the  rhythm  of  the  antient  verfe,  as  I  think 
J  have  clearly  proved,  it  is  evident  that 


•  Orattr^  cap,  54. 
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C.  lo.  we  can  have  as  little  of  their  profe  num- 

^^^bers. 

But  we  may  jxidge  of  the  cfiedte  that 
they  muft  have  had  \ipon  their  learned 
ears,  by  the  cSeA  that  the  rhythm  of  mu- 
fic  has  upon  ours  j  for  in  that  refpe^l,  I 
apprehend  there  is  no  difference  betwixt  us 
and  the  antients  ;  now  among  them,  even 
in  mufic,  rhythm  was  every  thing  ^.     It 
is  true  indeed,  that  theriC  is  not  near  fo 
great  a  variety  in  -the  rhythm  of  language 
as  in  that  of  mufic ;    for  there  are  but 
two  times  in  language,  the  one  double  the 
other.     But  thefe  two  times,  as  we  have 
feen,    do    by    their    combinations   make 
twelve  fimple  feet,  befides  other  combina^ 
lions  that  may  be  made  of  thefe :  now  e- 
ven  diat  is   a  rhythm,   which,   properly 
employed,  muft  produce  a  very  great  ef- 
fe(5l  upon  the  hearers ;  fo  that  from  the 
rcafon  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  from  the 
authority  of  thofe  great  authws,  we  may 
be  fure  that  the  rhythm  was  a  very  mate- 
rial part  of  their  compc^tions. 

In  Englifh,  as  we  have  not  quantity, 
it  is  impoflible  we  can  have  that  kind  of 

♦  It  is  a  common  faying  among  the  wrkcrs  upon  ma- 
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thythm  in  our  profe,  any  more  than  in  our  C.  lo. 
Verfe ;  what  therefore  we  have  of  numbers  ^^-""^^"^ 
in  our  profe,  muft  arife  from  our  compofi- 
ticm  in  periods  of  various  lengths,  confiding 
of  various  members,  differing  in  number, 
and  likewife  in  length.  In  this,  our  language 
admits  of  a  confiderable  variety :  and  by 
concluding  thele  periods,  and  their  feve- 
ral  members^  aptly ;  and  by  the  proper  ufef 
of  thofc  figures  of  compofition,  fuch  as 
the  antithefis,  and  words  of  like  form  an- 
fwering  to  one  another,  which,  as  Cicerd 
obferves,  do  of  themfelves  give  numbers 
to  th^  ftyle }  it  is,  I  think,  impoffible  to 
deny  but  that  we  may  give  a  beautiful  va- 
riety to  the  cadence  of  our  profe  compofi- 
tions ;  but  of  this  1  will  fay  more  when 
I  come  to  treat  of  ftyle. 

To  conclude  this  fubjedt,  it  appears  from 
tvhat  has  been  faid,  that  we  cannot  now 
judge  of  the  power  of  antient  oratory,  be- 
caufe  we  can  only  judge  by  reading  their 
orations.  Now  what  iBfchines  faid  to  one 
who  read  Dcmdfthenes's  oration  againft 
faim,  and  commended  it  very  highly,  will 
apply  much  moi*e  ftrongly  here.  "  What 
**  would  you  have  thought,**  faid  he,  "if 
**  you  had  heard  him  fpeak  it  ?'*    For  the 
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C.  lo.  antients  certainly  could  read  their  own 
^^"^^^^^  writings  properly,  which  we  cannot ;  nor 
from  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  hear  a- 
mong  ourfel  ves,  can  we  form  a  proper  judge- 
ment of  the  effedl  of  an  oration  of  Demof- 
thenes  firft  compofed,  with  the  greateft  art, 
and  with  all  that  variety  in  the  compolition, 
which  every  man  of  tafte  at  this  day  mufl 
admire,  and  then  pronounced  with  all  the 
beauty  of  melody  and  rhythm,  and  all  the 
expreffion  that  the  a6lion  of  the  beft  play- 
er could  give  it : .  for  this  part  of  the  art 
he  had  ftudied  extremely,  having  found 
the  want  of  it  in  his  firft  public  appear- 
ances, as  I  before  obferved.  When  we  add 
to  all  this  the  dignity  and  fpirit  of  the 
man,  the  true  principles  of  that  lurortic, 
which  is  efieemed  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
radleriftic  of  his  ftyle,  we  need  not  wonder, 
that  when  it  was  known  he  was  to  fpeak^ 
there  was  a  concourfe  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  ;  and  that  his  orations  had  the  ef- 
fect to  excite  to  adlion  and  hazardous  en- 
terprife,  a  people  fo  much  funk  in  pleaiure 
and  indolence,  as  the  Athenians  were  at 
that  time  *• 

But 

•  There  is  a  French  author  that  I  have  read,  but 
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But  there  was  another  kind  of  compofi-  C:  lo. 
taon  among  the  Greeks,  and  which  muft  ^"^'^^^^ 
have  had  ftill  a  greater  eflPedl  upon  the 
pailions  of  men,  becaufc  it  united  the 
powers  of  poetry,  mufic,  and  dancing, 
i.  e.  motion  performed  to  mufic,  and  ex- 
preffive  of  paflions  and  fentiments.  The 
compofition,  I  mean,  is  the  poetry  I  men- 
tioned before,  of  the  orcheftic  or  faltant 
kind,  fuch  as  fome  of  the  odes  of  Pindar, 
and  fuch  as  all  the  Dithyrambic  poetry 
was,  and  another  fpecies  mentioned  by 
Ariftotle  in  the  beginning  of  his  Poetics^ 
which  he  calls  n/Aoi,  and  fuch  were  fbme 
of  the  fongs  of  the  chorus  in  tragedy  *, 
which,  joined  with    its    other   beautiesi, 

whofe  name  I  have  forgor,  who  has  cxprcfled,  in  a  lively 
manner,  the  difference  betwixt  the  eleqaence  of  Deroof- 
thenes  and  that  of  Cicero.  **  When  the  Romans,"  fajg 
he,  "  heard  Cicero,  they  cried  out,  0  U  bei  Orateur  S 
**  but  when  the  Atlienians  heard  Demoflhenes,  they  call- 
"  out,  Alhnst  hat  tons  Philippe.^'  And  the  faft  truly  is, 
that  when  Cicero  fpoke,  he  was  often  clapped  by  his  au- 
dience, that  is,  applauded  in  the  manner  we  applaud 
players  :  whereas  we  hear  of  no  fuch  noify  applaufe 
given  by  the  Athenians  to  Demollhenes  ;  but  in  place 
of  that,  they  were  convinced,  againft  their  inclinations) 
.  and,  (baking  off  their  indolence,  and  Icve  of  plcafure,  aQ<r 
ed  as  he  would  have  them. 

♦  Arijlides^  lib.  i.  p.  63. 
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C.  le.  made  it,  ^s  it  was  Fcprdented  in  Athens,  the 
^^""^"^^  mod  elegant  an4  moft  refined  entertainr 
ment  that  I  believe  ever  was  exhibited;  an4 
I  can  almoft  forgive  the  Athenians  for  ex- 
pending their  military  treafure,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  revenue  of  th^  date, 
upon  it. 


CHAR         XL 

Tb^  canchi/ion  of  thefuljefl. — The  great  exs 
cellency  of  the  Greek  language^  compared 
^th  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 

C.  11^  ^THHus  I  have  gone  through  both  the 
^^'^^''^^^  i  analyfis  and  compofition  of  language 
in  all  its  parts  j  in  doing  which  I  have  run 
the  comparifon  all  along  betwixt  the  an- 
tient  and  modem  languages,  thinking  that 
I  could  not  better  fliew  the  art  of  the  one, 
than  by  cqntrafting  it  with  the  rudenef? 
and  imperfedion  of  the  other;  nor  re- 
commend more  to  my  readers  (which  i^ 
the  principal  defign  of  this  part  of  my 
work)  the  fludy  of  the  antient  languar 
ges,  and  particularly  the  Greek,  as  from 
that  ftudy  only  they  can  learn  thp  perfec- 
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j^n  of  an  art  fb  noble  an4  ufeful,  and  C.  i|^ 
of  which  the  invention  does  fo  much  ho-  ^"^'''^^ 
nour  to  human  nature.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  fliew,  that  the  expreflion  of  the 
Greek  language* is  full  and  accurate,  but 
without  any  redundancy  of  words;-?— that 
its  fledioo;5  fave  the  multiplication  of 
words  unncceflarily,  expreffing  all  that 
/can  be  conveniently  expreflpd  in  that  way, 
and  nothing  more ;- — that  its  radical  words 
are  as  few  in  number  as  poffible,  and  fo 
framed  as  to  anfwer  admirably  well  th^ 
purpofes  both  of  flecSHon  and  derivation  j 
I — that  in  the  whole  ftrudhire  of  the  Ian- 
jguage,  they  hate  had  a  proper  regard  to 
the  ear,  as  well  as  to  the  underftanding, 
gnd  have  employed  <he  whole  power  of  e* 
lemental  founds,  to  make  their  language 
both  foft  and  manly  in  the  pronunciation ; 
and  to  fo  perfedl  an  articulation  they  have 
added  melody  and  rhythm,  by  which 
they  have  given  their  language  all  the  mufic 
fhat  a  language  ought  to  have; — in  Ihort, 
that  the  fyftem  of  the  Greek  language  is 
complete  in  every  part,  in  found  as  well 
^s  fenfe ;  and  that  the  art  of  it  is  fb  per- 
feift,  that  every  thing  in  it  is  fubjedled 
to  rules  that  can  b^  its  nature  be  fo  fub- 
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I^.  1 1 .  je6led.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears,  that 
"""^^^^^  the  languages  of  northern  extra<5tion,  and 
particularly  the  Englifh,  are  compofed  al* 
mod  altogether  of  hard  inflexible  words, 
monofyllables  for  the  greater  part,  and 
crouded  with  confonants  that  do  not  eafily 
coalefce  in  found,  and  that  thefe  words 
are  unfldllfuly  tacked  together  by  ill-fa- 
voured particles  conftantly  recurring,  and 
fatiguing  the  ear,  without  either  melody 
or  rhythm  to  foften  the  harfhncfs  of  fo 
rude  an  articulation. 

I  am  very  fenfible,  that  by  what  I  have 
faid  here  and  elfewhere,  of  modem  lan- 
guages and  modem  arts,  I  fhall  give  great 
ofience  to  many  readers,  I  know  how 
predominant  vanity  &  in  this  age,  and 
that  the  vanity  of  the  individual  goes  even 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  For  if  it 
be  vilified  or  difparaged,  he  thinks  it  re- 
fledls  difhonour  upon  him,  as  it  tends  to 
inake  his  fancied  fuperiority  over  his  con- 
temporaries not  fo  great  a  praife  as  he  had 
imagined.  But  I  faid  in  the  beginning  of 
this  work,  that  I  did  not  write  for  the  many; 
and  I  hope  there  are  even  in  this  age  a  fe^ju 
learned  and  candid  judges,  (fome  I  think  I 
have  the  happinefs  of  knowing),  whofe  ap- 
probation alone  I  defire,  and  who,  I  am  per- 
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fuaded,  will  not  be  offended  with  what  I  C.  11. 
have  faid  in  praife  of  antient  and  cenfure 
of  modem  arts.  They  know,  that  other  bad 
qualities  excite  hatred,  or  perhaps  compaffion, 
in  men  of  great  humanity  ;  but  that  there 
is  none  which  makes  a  man  fb  contempt- 
ible in  the  eyes  of  men  of  fenfe  as  vanity;. 
And  they  know,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it 
is  founded  in  ignorance ;  and  that  the  only 
cure  for  it  is  good  folid  learning,  (for  a 
little  Superficial  learning  increafes  it),  in 
fhiloJbphy^hiftory^zxidiarU.   ^j  philofophy^c 
learn  what  the  powers  of  human  nature  are, 
and  to  what  a  height  it  may  be  exalted  j 
but  it  will  teach  us,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
man  can  never  rife  to  his  higheft  elevation 
without  philofophy.     Hijiory  will  inform 
him  to  what.perfedion  men  have  adually 
arrived  in  other  ages  and  nations  of  the 
World,  and  that  the  manners  and  inftitu- 
tions  alone  of  a  well-regulated  ftate,  have 
formed  great  men.      But  it  will  inform 
Kim  likewife,  that  in  a  corrupt  and  dege- 
nerate nation,  no  man  can  rife  above  the 
mapiners  of  the  age,  except  by  the  afliflance 
oi  philofophy^  to  which  alone  we  owe  thpfe 
Ihinihg  lights  which  haVe  illumined  the 
darkeft  ages  of  the  world,  and  caft  a  glory 
upon  the  moft  profligate   and  .worthlefs 
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C  1 1 .  times  *.  And  laeftly,  by  die  {ttidy  of  antienif 
^*^^^^  arts^  he  will  leam  to  know  how  much,  in 
thofcarts,  the  andents  excelled  the  modems^ 
and  that  it  is  only  by  the  ftudy  of  antient 
iarts  that  we  can  improve  the  modtii!,  or 
judge  truly  of  their  merit.  By  fUch 
4  comie  of  ftudy  he  will  come  to  know 
the  nature  of  man, -^  what  he  is, — ^what 
he  has  been, — ^and  what  he  may  be. 
And  it  is  in  this  way,  and  this  way  on- 
ly, that  we  can  ever  fulfil  the  precept  of' 
the  Ddphic  god^  to  know  ourfehes.  For  it 
is  only  by  knowledge  of  the  fpecieSs  diat 
we  can  know  the  individual ;  and  a  peribn  is 
vtJin,  not  becaufe  he  does  not  know  himfelf, 
{for  every  man  knows  himfelf  by  the  molfe 
certain  of  all  knowledge,  viz.  confcioufbtds), 
but  becaufe  he  does  not  know  what  is  moft 
excellent  of  the  kind.  A  man,  therefore, 
who  has  attained  this  prime  knowledge, 
though  he  fhould  be  confcious  of  excelling 
every  man  of  this  age  in  every  valuable 
accompliihment,    he  would  not  on  that 

•  It  was  to  pbilofophy  that  die  Romans  owed,  in  thttt 
degenerate  dajrs,  an  Helvidiut  PrifcuSy  a  Thrafeopetus/ 
and  the  great  and  good  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  and 
it  was  not  the  manners  of  the  ftite»  but  philofophj,  that 
formed  Epaminondas»  the  greateft  man  perhaps  that  e* 
,  Ter  Greece  produced. 
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acddunt  have  a  high  opinion  of  himfelf ;  C.  1 1 « 
and  the  chief  praife  he  would  beftow  on 
Jbimfelf  would  be,  that  though  he  was  far 
fhort  of  what  he  fhould  be,  he  was  free 
of  that  contcmptibk  quality,  vanity ;  for 
fuch  a  jbian,  though  he  might  pafs  for 
prmd^  would  be  (as  Swift  has  well  diftin- 
guifhed)  to6  proud  to  kc  vain. — r-^But  to 
return  to  our  filbjed : 

I  have  ndw  finilhed  the  grammatical 
part  of  this  work,  which  I  hope  will  at 
ieaft  ferve  to  fliew,  what  I  chiefly  intended 
by  it,  that  a  lariguage  of  art  is  indeed  a 
woik  of  great  art^  If  i  have  otherwife  fail- 
fed  inL  the  exeeutiod  of  this  work,  through 
the  want  of  knowlodge  of  fo  many  paitichilar 
languages  as  may  be  neceflary  for  fuch  an 
undertaking,  or  through  any  other  want,  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  I  have  treated 
the  fubjedl  according  to  a  method  which 
will  take  in,  under  one  or  other  of  its  heads, 
every  thing  belonging  to  every  language 

that  ever  cxifted. 1  will  conclude  this  vo* 

iume  with  fome  obfervations  upon  the  Chi- 
ttefc  language,  and  that  invented  by  Bi- 
Ihop  Wilkins ;  after  which  I  will  endeavour 
to  fliew,  that  a  language  of  art  could  not 
have  grown  out  of  popular  ufe,  but  mufl: 
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C  It.  have  been  the  invention  of  men  of  genius 


K^^->r>J 


and  fcience. 


CHAP.      xn. 

Of  the  Chinefe  language. — The  moft  extraor''^ 
diiwry  language  in  the  ivorld.^^-Very  im-^ 
perfect ^  and  the  reafon  ^why  it  has  canti^ 
nued  fo  long  in  that  Jiate. — Probably  came 
from  Egypt  through  India.  •      • 


C 


12.  nrilE  language  Off  this  people  is  verr 
"^^  X  fingular,  nor  do  I  believe  that  there 
is  fuch  another  language  at  prefent  to  be 
found  on  the  face  of  the  ^arth.  It  cannot 
be  called  a  lailguage  of  afrt ;  nor  is  it  entire- 
ly barbarous  ;  but  it  participates  of  both, 
and  nflay  be  faid  to  be  an  intermediate 
ftage  betwixt  th^  two.  For  it  has  fb  much 
of  the  language  of  ait,  that  it  does  not  ufe 
one  word  to  exprefs  whole  fentences,  but 
has  different  words  for  different  things : 
and  with  refpedt  to  the  found,  it  has  not 
that  peculiarity  of  all  the  barbarous  lan- 
guages, namely,  very  long  words ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  all  its  words  are  monofyl-* 
lables ;  a  fingularity  which  diftinguifhes 
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it  from  all  other  languages,  fo  far  as  I  C.  12. 
know,  that  are  any  where  fpoken.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  fo  far  refembles  the  barba- 
rous languages,  that  it  has  neither  compor 
£don,  derivation,  nor  fledlion ;  and  it  is 
£b  much  more  barbarous  than  they,  that 
it  does  not  Ihew  any  thing  like  an  attempt 
towards  any  pf  thofe  great  arts  of  lan- 
guage ;  whereas  the  barbaroi»  languages, 
as  we  have  feen,  have  fome  beginnings  of  all 
the  three ;  fo  that,  though  they  have  not  yet 
attained  to  art,  they  feem  to  be  in  the  progrefs 
towards  it.  And  that  the  Chinefe  have  not 
the  art  of  compofition,  is  the  more  fur- 
prifing,  for  this  reafon,  that  in  the  cha- 
ra<5lers  which  make  their  written  language 
they  have  fuch  compofition.  For  example, 
the  charader  by  which  they  exprefs  mif- 
fortune^  is  compofed  of  a  character  which 
£gnifies  houfe^  and  another  which  denotes 
jire^  becaufe  the  greateft  misfortune  that 
can  befall  a  man  is  to  have  his  h  jrie  on 
fire  *.  But  with  refpedl  to  the  language  that 
they  fpeak,  though  they  very  often  em- 
ploy many  words  to  exprefs  one  thing,  yet 
they  do  not  nm  them  together  into  one 

f  Du  Haldff  tern.  2.  f.  227. 
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C.  12,  w(ard,    making    certain  alterations    upoa 
^'^'^^^^^  them,  that  they  may  incorporate  the  bet-r 
ter,    as   is   praiflifed  in  other   languages, 
but  prefcpve  them  entire  and  unchanged. 

I  have  rpokcn  elfewhcre  of  the  Chinefe 
charaxflers,  and  have  fliewn  them  to  be  no 
other  than  natural  reprefentations  of  things, 
but  very  much  abridged,  for  more  expedi- 
tious ufe,  and  compounded  together,  a$ 
^e  have  leen,  in  order  to  expreft  com- 
pounded ideaa,  with  many  mar^  of  arbi- 
trary inftitution,  to  exprefs  things  which 
cannot  be  reprefented  by  corporeal  forms. 
And  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  fhprt  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  their  language, 
taken  fron>  that  great  colleftion  upon  thd 
fubjc(5l  of  China,  made  by  Du  Halde. 

And,  in  the  fird  place,  it  muft  appear 
furprifing,  that,  having  nothing  but  nio-r 
nofyllables  in  their  language,  they  fhould 
be  able  to  exprefs  fo  many  things  as  a  life, 
of  great  policy  and  refinement,  fuch  as 
theii-s,  requires  to  be  exprefled.  For  with^ 
out  the  variety  which  the  compofition  of 
fyllables  gives  to  our  words,  it  would  be 
impoflible  for  us  to  exprefs  one  half  of  the 
things  which  we  have  occafion  to  exprefs. 
But,    in  the  firft  place;  they  ufe  feveral 
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words,  as  I  have  juft  now  faid,  to  denote  C.  12^ 
0ne  thing  j  and  though  they  have  not  the  ^^^"^^^ 
art  of  compofition,  I  Sam  perfuaded  they 
pronounce  them  fo  as  to  diftinguifti  them 
from  other  words,  fignifying  different  and 
detached  things.     And,  feco^dly,  they  di- 
verfify  their  monofyllables  fo^  by  different 
tones  which  diey  give  them,  that  the  fame 
word,  differently  accented,  fignifies  fome- 
times   ten    or  eleven  different    things  *, 
which  makes   their   language   appear   to 
ftrangers  to  be  no  better  than  fing-fong  f. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  they  fupply  the  po- 
verty of  their  articulation,  which  indeed 
is  very  great ;  for  befides  their  having  no 
/  compofition  of  fyllables,    they  want  the 
ufe  of  many  letters  that  we  have,  particu-^ 
Jarly  the  letters  ^,  //,  r,  x,  2  J. 

As  they  diverfify  the  words  fb  much  by 


*  Du  Halde  gives  an  example  of  this  in  the  monofyl- 
lable  rOf  which*  by  different  accents,  and  iitfle^ions  of 
the  voice,  as  he  ezprcffes  it,  is  niade  to  fignify  eleven  dif- 
ferent things,  vol,  2.  fag.  225. 

\  Du  Halde  denies  this,  and  affirms,  that  the  authors 
who  iky  fo  are  miClaken.  Jhid.  But  I  rather  believe 
that  he  is  roiHaken,  becaufe  I  have  heard  feveral  perfbns 
^ho  had  been  in  the  country,  fay  the  fame. 

X  Du  Halde,  ibid.  pag.  2301 
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C^2.  tones,  one  fliould  imagine  that  this  mufie 
^^^^^  of  their  language  rofe  high,  at  leaft  above 
the  acute  accent  in  Greek,  which  is  no 
higher  than  a  fifth*     But  if  we  can  believe 
what  Du  Halde  fays  of  the  finenefs  and  de- 
licacy of  their  tones,  fo  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible  to  a  ftranger  *,  we  mud  fup- 
pofe  that  they  do  not  rife  high,  but  only 
by  fmall  intervals,  fp  that  the  mufic  of 
their  language  muft  refemble  foijiewhaf 
^he  mufic  of  the  birds,  which  is  within  a 
finall  compafs,  but  nevcrthelefs  of  great 
variety  of  notes.     If  this  be  fo,  the  learn- 
ing the  Chinefe  language  muft  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  a  ftranger,  if  he  has  not  a 
good  voice  and  ear  for  mufic,  and  much  prac- 
tice of  it.   The  great  diflference  therefore  be- 
twixt the  Chinefe  and  Greek  accents,  con- 
fifts  in  this,  that  the  GJreeks  had  but  two 
accents,  the  grave  and  acute,  diftinguifh- 
cd  by  a  great  interval,  and  that  not  very 
cxadlly  marked.     Fvr  the  acute,  though  it 
never  rofe  above  a  filth  higher  than  the 
grave,  it  did  not  always  rife  fo  high,  but 
was  fometimes  pitched  lower,    according 
to  the  voice  of  the  fpeaker ;  whereas  the 
Chinefe  muft  have  many  more  accents, 

♦  Ibid,pag,  235. 
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confifting  of  much  fmaller  intervals,  and  C.  12. 
therefore  more  exadlly  diftmguifhed.  So 
that  it  is  evident  the  Chinefe  knguage 
muft  be  much  more  mufical  than  the 
Greek,  and  more  mufical  than  auy  lan- 
guage ought  to  be.  But,  as  I  have  faid, 
it  is  neceflary  to  fupply  the  dcfe(5l  of  their 
articulation. 

For  this  purpofe  likewife  they  ufe  quan- 
tity, and  by  lengthening  or  Ihortening  the 
vowels  of  their  words,  make  them  fignify 
different  things.  They  do  the  fame  by 
giving  their  words  different  afpirations, 
and  by  founding  them  with  different  de- 
grees of  foftnefs  or  roughnefs  *  ;  and  by 
thefe  methods  of  diverfifying  their  mono- 
fyllables,  they  make  three  hxmdred  and 
thirty  of  them,  fays  our  author,  ferve  all 
the  purpoles  of  language  f,  and  thefe  not 
much  varied  in  their  termination ;  for 
they  all  end  either  with  a  vowel,  or  with 
the  confonant  n,  fometimes  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  confonant  g  |. 

With  refpe<5t  to  the  grammar  of  this 
language,  as  they  have  no  fledlion,  fo  that 


•  Ibid,  fag.  22|.  t  Ibid.  pag.  224. 

X  Ibid.  pag.  22^* 
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C.  I  a*  all  thtir  words  arc  iatfecHneable,  their 
cafes  and  tenfed  are  all  formed  by  parades^; 
Ocndcrs  they  have  none ;  and  eV€a  thei 
diftm<9ion  of  numbers,  which  is  marked 
by  fome  change  of  the  word  iii  languages 
diat  are  otherwiie  exceediftgly  imperfedt^ 
is  marked  in  the  Chinefe  oAly  by  a  par* 
tide  *.  They  have  no  iHore  than  the  dire* 
fimpie  tenfe,  viz.  the  prefent,  paft,  and 
fatnrc ;  and  for  want  of  different  termi- 
nations,  the  fame  word  (lands  either  for 
the  verb,  or  the  verbal  fubftantive,  the 
adjefitiw  or  die  fubftandve  derived  from  it^ 
according  to  its  pofition  in  die  fcntente. 

Thus  it  ^qypears,  that  the  Chineiie  lan^ 
guage,  whether  we  cdnfider  it  as  fomid 
merely,  or  as  found  fignificant,  is  exceed-^ 
ingly  defective ;  yet,  fuch  as  it  is,  it  has 
been  ufed  by  diis  people  for  three  or  four 
thoufand  years,  and  their  written  Ian- 
guage,  during  that  time,  has  been  fo  bulky 
and  cumberfome,  that  it  cofts  the  labour 
of  a  life,  to  attain  tp  any  competent  know* 
ledge  of  it, 

I  fhould  be  much  iurprifed  at  this,  if 
i  believed,  as  fome  do,  that  the  Chinefe 
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were  an  ingenious  and  inventive  people.  But  C.  12. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Dr  Warburton,  "  that  ^'^'^'^^^ 
the  Chinefe  are  the  leaft  inventive  people 
upon  earth  */'  And  I  require  no  other 
proof  of  it  than  their  ufing,  for  fuch  a  length 
of  time,  a  language  and  orthography  fo  ex- 
tremely defecflive.  It  convinces  me  that  they 
cannot  have  made  any  confiderable  progrefs 
in  philofophy.  For  it  is  philofophy  that 
difcovers  the  principles  of  all  arts  and 
fciences  j  and  if  the  Chinefe  had  been  phi- 
lofbphers,  fuch  as  the  Egyptians  were, 
they  certainly  would  have  applied  their 
philofophy  to  find  out,  as  the  Egyptians 
did,  the  principles  of  thole  two  moft  ufe- 
ful  arts  in  Ufe,  fpeaking  and  writing. 

But  I  have  other  proofs  of  their  igno- 
rance in  philofophy.  The  oldeft  traveller 
into  China  that  is  commonly  known,  is 
Marco  Paolo,  the  Venetian,  who  was  in 
that  country  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
But  as  lie  was  no  philofbpher,  nor  a  man 
of  fcience,  fo  far  as  appears,  of  any  kind, 
we  cannot  expe(5l  from  him  any  account  of 
the  philofophy  and  fciences  of  the  Chinefe, 
though  he  tells  us  a  great  deal  of  their 

*  Dmne  Legat*  book  4.  fe^.  4. 
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C.  12,  cuftoms  and  political  inftitutions,  and  re-' 
^'"'^^'^  lates  a  good  number  of  curious  fadls.    But 
four  hundred  years  before,  that  is,  in  the 
ninth  century,  two  Mahometan  Arabians 
travelled  into  China ;  and  we  have  their 
travels  tranflated  from  Arabic  into  French 
by  one  Mr  Renaudaut,  with  notes  and  ob^ 
fervations  very  well  worth  reading  *.     In 
thefe  travels  there  are  a  great  many  curious 
fads  of  natural  hiftory,  which  fhew  that 
the  authors  were  men  of  obfer vation  and  cu- 
riofity.   But  what  is  to  our  prefent  purpofe 
is,  that  one  of  them,  fpeaking  of  the  Chi-^ 
yiefe  learning,    fays  exprefsly,    that   they 
had  no  fcience  at  all,  and  that  even  their 
religion  and  laws  they  had  got  from  In-r 
dia  f .     He  adds,  that  the  Chinefe  knew  a 
Jittle  of  aflronomy,  but  the  Indians  more ; 
^nd  that  among  the  Indians,  both  medi- 
cine and  philofophy  were  cultivated. 

The  opinion  of  this  Arabian  traveller, 
who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Arabians 
were  far  advanced  in  fcience  and  philofo- 
phy, appears  to  me  iriore  to  be  depended 
^ippu,  than  what  we  have  heard  of  late 


^  The  Book  is  priptcd  j|t  Paru  17^8, 
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from  the  Jefuits,  concerning  the  wonder-  C,  i  i^ 
ful  learning  of  the  Chinefe,  For,  as  the  ^^"''^^"^ 
French  tranflator  has  obfefved,  the  ac- 
count which  the  Jefuits  themfelves  give  of 
their  knowledge  of  fome  of  the  fciences, 
flifews  that  they  have  made  very  little  pro-* 
grefs  in  them.  And  our  author  quotes^ 
upon  this  occafion,  p.  341,  what  Father 
Martini  fays  of  their  progrefs  in  the  high-* 
eft  philofophy^  and  which  may  be  faid  to 
contain  the  principles  of  all  other  philofo-' 
phy^  I  mean  metaphyftcs.  "  It  is  amazing/' 
fays  that  father,  "  that  in  all  their  v^ri-» 
**  tings,  they  fay  nothing  of  the  author  of 
*'  all  things,  and  have  not  {o  much  as  a 
**  name  for  him  in  their  copious  language.** 
And  as  to  their  fkill  in  aftronomy,  of 
\vhich  we  have  heard  fo  much,  we  may 
judge  by  the  honours  that  were  done  to 
fome  Jefuits  there,  who  were  made  preli- 
dents  of  their  tribunal  of  mathematics^ 
though  in  Europe  they  were  not  known  for 
aftronomers.  And  the  facfl  is,  according  to 
Mr  Renaudaut,  that  they  Were  not  able, 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  Jefuits,  to  cal- 
culate an  eclipfe  with  any  tolerable  exadl- 
nefs.  And  accordingly,  in  their  aftrono- 
mical  tables,  of  the  exaiflnefs  of  which 
3  I  2  fom€ 
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C.  12.  fome  of  the  Jefuits  boaft  fo  much,  Caffini, 
one  of  the  greateft  aflronomers  of  later  times, 
has  obferved,  that  there  are  the  grofleft  er- 
rors in  their  calculation  of  eclipfes,  and  o- 
ther  conjimdions,  p.  359.  But  what  puts 
this  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  is  what  Du 
Halde,  who  was  himfelf  a  Jefuit,  tells  us, 
that  they  know  very  little  either  of  the 
theorems  or  problems  of  geometry ;  and 
when  they  refolve  any  problem,  it  is  ra- 
ther, he  fays,  by  indudlion  than  by  prin- 
ciples *;  that  is,  in  other  words,  they  can- 
not demonftrate :  and  accordingly,  the 
French  author  above  quoted,  Mr  Renau- 
daut,  tells  us,  that  when  the  Jefuits  put 
Euclid  into  their  hands,  and  explained  to 
them  the  demonflrations,  they  admired 
them  exceedingly,  as  things  altogether 
new  to  them.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  im- 
polTible  that  they  can  have  made  a  fcience 
of  aftronomy. 

The  truth  therefore  feems  to  be,  that 
though  the  Chinefe  excel  in  fome  me- 
chanic arts ;  and  though  the  populouf^ 
nefs  and  extent  of  their  country  have 
obliged  them  to  eftablilh  an  exad  po- 
lice, and  to  ftudy  the  rules  of  morality 

•  Vol.  3.  p.  268. 
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and  good  government,  they  are  far  from  C.  1 2. 
being  men  of  fcience  and  philofbphy. 

Bnt  how  came  they  by  their  language, 
which,  howeverimperfe(Sl,  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  very  extraordinary,  and  like 
no  other  that  is  any  where  to  be  found  i 
And  the  firft  queftion  is.  Whether  they  in- 
vented their  language  ?  And  my  opinion 
is,  that  though  at  fome  time  or  other  they 
may  have  produced  a  barbarous  jargon^ 
fuch  as  is  fpoken  by  favages  in  the  firft 
ftate  of  barbarity,  confifting  of  words,  or 
rather  cries,  of  great  length,  with  very 
Httle  articulation ;  yet  I  can  hardly  believe, 
that  a  people  fo  dull  and  uninventive, 
would  have  advanced  even  the  firft  ftep 
towards  a  language  of  art,  by  Ihortening 
their  words.  For  this  was  the  firft  thing 
that  men  did  when  they  began  to  fpeak 
by  art,  without  which  they  could  have 
have  had  neither  compofition,  derivation, 
nor  fledlion,  three  things  of  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity  in  a  language  of  art. 

From  whence  then  did  the  Chinefe  get 
thofe  roots  of  language,  (for  fo  I  call  their 
monofyllables),  if  they  were  not  of  their 
own  growth  ?  And  I  think  it  is  probable 
that  they  came  from  the  fame  parent-coim- 
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C.  12.  try  of  learning  fix)ni  which  Europe  ha« 
^"^"^^"^•^  derived  all  its  arts,  I  mean  Egypt.  For, 
as  I  have  obferved  in  my  firft  volume  *, 
the  Egyptians  faid,  that  their  Ofiris  over-* 
ran  all  the  eaft,  with  a  great  army,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  India,  where  he  biiilt 
cities,  and  introduced  arts  and  civility. 
And  with  this  Egyptian  ftory,  agreed  not  on- 
ly the  popular  tradition  among  the  Indians^ 
but  the  opinion  of  their  philofbphers  and 
wife  men,  who  related,  as  Diodorus  Siculus 
informs  us  fj  ^^^^  Bacchus,  who  was  tlie 
fame  with  Ofiris,  entered  India  with  a 
great  army,  and  tamed  and  civiUzed  the 
people ;  and,  among  other  arts,  I  think 
it  is  likely  he  alfo  introduced  his  language. 
Thus,  by  the  concurrent  teflimony  of  both 
countries,  we  can  trace  arts  from  Egypt  into 
India ;  and  from  India,  according  to  our 
Arabian  travellers,  the  Chinefe  got  their  reli- 
gion and  laws,  andwemayprefumelikewife 
their  language.  And  it  will  be  a  further  con- 
firmation of  this,  if  it  be  true  what  is  main- 
tained by  a  learned  academician  :{:,  whom 
I  knew  in  Paris,  that  the  Chinefe  got  their 

•  Lib.  3.  cap.  12.  pag.  466. 
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written  cbara<5lers  from  Egypt,  being  the  C,  12, 
natural  reprefentations  of  things  curtailed 
and  abridged,  which  the  Egyptians  ufed 
before  they  invented  letters.    At  this  time 
we  may  fuppofe  that  the  Egyptians  had 
proceeded  no  farther  in  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, than  to  fhorten,  and  perhaps  arti- 
culate a  little  more  their  barbarous  cries, 
but  had  not  yet  invented  compofition  and 
derivation,  and  all  that  we  call  the  analo- 
gy of  language.     In  this  rude  ftate  was 
language,  as  I  conjedhire,  imported  from 
Egypt  to  China,  through  the  mediutn  of 
India.     And  the  Chinefe  being  a  dull  un- 
inventive  people,  have  preferved  it  juft  as 
they  got  it,    without  improving  or  en- 
'  larging  it  by  the  grammatical  art.     And 
in  like  manner,  they  have  kept  the  written 
charafters  fuch  as  they  originally  were, 
without  inventing  an  alphabet,  as  the  E-» 
g^yptians  did. 
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CHAP.      xm. 

Of  the  fhilofophical  language  invented  by  3i^ 
Jhop  Wllkins. 

OU  people  of  Europe  that  are  £b  in- 
genious, faid  the  North-American 
Indian  to  his  miffionary,  has  any  one  of 
you  invented  a  language  *  ?  This  Indian 
it  feems  had  fagacity  enough  to  perceive, 
what  we  have  laboured  fo  much  to  prove, 
the  diflSiculty  of  the  invention.  The  mif- 
fionary,  though  a  man  of  letters,  did  not, 
it  is  likely, '  know  any  thing  of  Bifhop 
Wilkins's  philofophical  language;  otherwife 
he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  an- 
fwered  the  queftion  in  the  afiirmative,  be- 
ing defirous,  no  doubt,  to  give  the  Indian  a 
very  high  opinion  of  us  Europeans;  a 
matter  not  eafy  among  fuch  of  them  as 
are  beft  acquainted  with  us.  The  author 
of  this  wonderful  invention  was  Dr  John 
Wilkinsy  one  of  the  firft  members  of  the 
Royal  Society.     He  flourifhed  about  the 

♦  Vol.  I.  p.  392. 
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middle  of  laft  century*,  a  Tcry  learned  C.  13. 
age,  when  every  branch  of  learning  was 
cialtivated,  and  among  other  things  the 
nature  of  language  was  much  ftudied,  I 
have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
another  member  of  this  Society,  Dr  Wallis, 
invented  that  imoft  ingenious  art  of  teach- 
ing the  dumb  to  fpeak,  an  invention  that 
could  not  have  been  thought  of  except  by 
a  man  who  underftood  perfedWy  the  me- 
chanifm  at  leaft  of  language.  And  that 
his  knowledge  went  much  deeper,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Engliih  grammar  that  he  has 
{mbUfhed  -):• 

The  gentleman  I  am  now  fpeaking  of 
was  a  man  of  a  Angular  genius,  afpiring 
to  things  great  and  extraordinary.     Not 

^  The  Sodety  gaf  e  a  warrant  for  the  printing  of  the 
.  book  by  an  ad  bearing  date  13th  April  1668. 

f  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  fiibjeft  of  which  I  am 
treating,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  fctence,  has  been 
^uch  indebted  to  fht  labours  of  this  learned  body.  The 
hiftory  of  the  fociety,  written  by  a  member  of  it,  Dr 
Sprat,  is  juftly  efteemed  a  ftandard  for  the  Englifh  lan- 
«age.  And  if  the  public  ihall  find  any  accuracy  or  cor- 
reanefi  in  the  ftyle  of  this  work,  it  is  in  great  part  owing 
to  the  friendly  admonitions  and  correftions  of  Sir  John 
JPringle,  who  fo  worthily  fills  at  prefcnt  the  chair  of  pre- 
iident  in  that  SoMty. 

Vol.  n.  3  K  contented 
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C.  13.  contented  with  the  pofleflion  of  his  native 
element  the  earth,  nor  with  the  power  of 
making  himfelf,  if  he  pleafed,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  water,  as  much  as  an  otter,  or 
any  other  amphibious  animal,  he  wanted 
to  vindicate  to  man  the  dominion  of  ano- 
ther element,  I  mean  the  air,  by  teaching 
him  to  fly.  Of  kin,  I  think,  to  this  at- 
tempt, though  not  fo  romantic,  was  his 
fcheme  of  an  univerfal  philofophical  lan- 
guage, both  written  and  vocal.  However 
impradlicable  the  attempt  may  feem,  or  at 
kail  exceeding  the  abilities  of  a  fingle  man, 
which  indeed  the  author  feems  to  confefs, 
it  muft  be  allowed  that  he  was  very  well 
qualified  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  For  he 
was  deeply  learned  in  the  antient  philofb- 
phy,  from  which  he  had  learned  that 
greateft  of  all. arts,  as  Cicero  calls  it*, 
and  abfolutely  necefTary  for  the  execution 
of  his  projedl,  by  which  we  are  taught  to 
afcend  to  what  is  highefl  and  moft  com- 
prehenfive  of  every  kind,  and  from  therice 
to  defcend  through  the  feveral  fubordi- 
nate  genera  and  fpeciefes,  dividing,  fub- 

•  Brut.  Jive  de  clar.  Orat,  cap,  41.  And  a  little  be- 
fore he  fays,  it  is  ars  qtut  docet  rem  unherfam  tribuefe  i0 
partiit  Iktentem  explicate  definiendop  &c. 

.  dividing. 
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dividing,  and  defining,  with  the  greatcft  C.  13, 
exadbiefs  *.  This  may  be  faid  to  be  the  ^^^'^'^'^ 
art  of  arts ^  fince  it  is  the  art  by  which  arts 
and  fciences  are  made ;  and  in  the  wri- 
tings that  have  been  publifhed  fiace  the 
antient  philofophy  was  out  of  falhion, 
there  is  nothing  I  defid^rate  fo  much  as  or- 
der and  method,  and  a  deduftion  of  things 
from  their  firft  principles.  How  neceOarjr 
this  art  was  for  the  invention  of  a  f^ilofo- 
phical  language,  will  appear  from  the  ac- 
count I  am  now  to  give  of  the  language 
invented  by  Bifhop  Wilkins  ;  for  the  im-  ^ 
derftanding  of  which  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  recoUedl  what  has  been  faid  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  work,  concerning  ideas,  and 
the  philofophy  of  mind,  vnth  which  the 
knowledge  of  all  languages,  but  partieu- 


•  Thefc  arc  two  different  talents.  For  Socrates,  fays 
Ariftotle,  inveftigated  generals  very  well ;  but  he  was  not 
fo  accurate  in  dividing  the  genus,  when  found,  into  its 
feveral  fpeciefes.  He  himfelf  excelled  in  both ;  and  ic 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  ftudy  of  him,  chiefly,  that 
Bifliop  Wilkins  acquired  thofe  two  great  nerves  of  fcience, 
definition  and  divifion.  And  in  the  tables  which  he  ha& 
compofed  for  the  purpofe  of  framing  his  philofophical 
language,  there  is  more  ibience  to  be  found  than  any 
where  that  I  know  in  fo  fmall  a  compafi. 
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C.  i^.  liiiy  of  a  philofbphical  language,  muft  be 

^"''"^^^^  intimately  connefted, 

la  thtfirji  place,  we  mud:  remember,  tha$ 
all  things  in  nature  are  reducible  to  certain 
clafles,  which  are  termed  by  logicians  ge^ 
tms  or  fpecies^  according  as  they  are  high-* 
er  or  lower,  containing  or  contained.  To 
make  this  diviiion  and  arrangement  is  the 
great  bufinefs  of  intelleSi ;  and  it  is  by  this 
operation  that  we  form  our  notions  or  ideas 
of  every  thing. 

%dOy  It  has  alfo  been  obfepved,  that  it 
is  in  this  wiy  only  that  we  have  any  know- 
ledge or  comprehenlion  of  any  thing :  for 
we  know  nothing  ahfolutely^  but  only  re-^ 
Utvuely^  'by  knowing  to  what  genus  or 
fpecies  it  belongs,  that  is  to  fay,  what  it 
has  in  conunon  with  odier  things,  and 
what  diflferent.  Thus  we  know  nothing 
of  man,  except  that  he  is  of  the  genus  a- 
nimal,  and  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  that  ge-* 
nus,  differing  in  certain  things  from  o* 
ther  fpeciefes  of  the  fame  genus. 

2^t'vOy  It  is  theie  notions,  or  ideas,  as  I 
call  them,  thus  formed,  by  comparing 
things  with  one  another,  which,  expreffed 
by  certain  figns,  audible  or  vifible,  make 
what  we  call  language,  fpoken  or  written. 

And 
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And  if  thoic  figns  are  Aich  as  to  bear  a  C.  13. 


referexice  to  the  clafs  in  which  the  thing  is 
to  be  foimd,  fo  that  if  %e  underfland  the 
iign,  we  have  in  effed  the  definition  of 
the  thing,  then  is  the  language  truly  a 
philofbphical  language,  and  fuch  as  nauft 
be  univerfal  among  philofbphers,  who 
have  arranged  and  diftributed  things  into 
px>per  clai]^*  It  may  alio  be  faid  to  be  a 
natural  language,  as  the  Bifhop  calls  it, 
fince  it  follows  the  order  of  the  human 
mind  in  forming  the  ideas  of  which  lan- 
guage i$  the  exprc^n. 

4/0,  The  difierence  betwixt  fuch  a  lan- 
guage, and  the  common  languages,  is  ob- 
vious. For  the  primitive  words  of  thoie 
languages  have  no  connedlion  at  all  with 
the  nature  of 'things,  or  the  claffes  to 
which  they  belong.  And  as  to  the  deri- 
vatives, though  they  have  a  connexion 
with  the  primitive  word,  it  is  not  fuch  a 
conne^on  as  philofophy  requires,  but  of- 
ten the  reverfe  j  as  in  the  cafe  of  what  they 
call  abfirafl  nounsy  fuch  as  bonitas  in  Latin, 
or  goodnefs  in  Englifh,  which  are  derived 
from  the  acljef^ves  bonus ^  or  good ;  whereas, 
according  to  philofbphical  derivatiop,  and 
the  nature  of  things,  the  adjedtive  denoting 

the 
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C.  13.  the  quality  concrete,  (hoidd  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  noun  denoting  the  quality 
abftradl.     Hence  it  comes,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  things  does  not  at  all  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  words  in  fuch  languages, 
any  more  than  the  knowledge  of  words  leads 
to  the  knowledge  of  things.     And  as  to  the 
written  characters  of  fuch  languages,  they 
only  cxprefs  the  words,  not  the  things* 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  fiich  languages 
are  far  from  being  philofophical :  nor  caa 
any  of  them  be  ever  imiverfal,  but  each 
will  be  underftood  only  by  fuch  as  havQ 
made  a  particular  ftudy  of  it. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  diat 
in  order  to  form  this  philofophical  and  u- 
niverfal  language,  we  muft  find  out  a  cer- 
tain number  of  genera,  to  which  all  things 
in  nature  are  reducible ;  and  we  mufl  have 
a  mark  or  fign  for  every  thing,  denoting 
under  which  of  thefe  genera  it  is  ranked. 
And  fecondly.  As  thofe  genera  mufl  have 
under  them  a  great  number  of  fubordi- 
pate  fpeciefes,  that  particular  fpecies  to 
which  the  thing  belongs,  mufl  alfo  be 
marked.  And  here  mufl  appear  the  ex- 
traordinary difficulty,  both  of  the  inven- 
tion and  ufe  of  fuch  a  language :  for  fup- 
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pofe    the     genera,     comprehending     all  C.  13. 
things,  reduced  to  a  finall  number,  fuch 
as  would  not  be  burdenfome  to  the  me- 
mory J    and  fuppofe  them  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  marks  that  might  become  fa- 
iQiliar  by  ufej  how  is  it  poflible  to  put 
into  any  order,  or  bring  into  any  reafon- 
able  compafs,  the  prodigious  number  of 
fpeciefes  that  mufl  be  included  under  each 
genus,  if  the  genera  are  of  a  high  order ; 
and  if  they  are  not,  it  is  evident  that  they 
themfelves  muft  be  of  a  number  too  bul- 
ky and  unwieldy  for  the  ufe  of  language* 
What  I  mean  will  be  beft  explained  by  an 
example.    Let  us  take  the  genus  animal^ 
which  is  none  of  the  higheft  genera,  that 
is,  of  thofe  that  are  called  categories  or 
predicaments ;  yet  it  appears  to  comprehend 
under  it  an  almoft  infinite  number  of  fpe- 
ciefes, many  more,  I  am  perfuaded,  than 
have   yet    been   obferved   or   difcovered. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  vegetables  and  of 
minerals  \  and  in  general  the  nmnber  of 
fpeciefes  appear  to  be  with  refpecfl  to  our 
capacities,    as    incomprehenfible    as    the 
number  of  individuals.     How  then  are 
fuch  nmnbers  to  be  arranged  and  exprefled 
liy  marks  to  be  eafily  learned  and  under- 
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C.  13.  ftood^  without  confufion  or  ambiguity^ 
which  is  the  caie,  as  the  Bifhc^  fays,  of  tha 
marks  inyented  by  him  I 

Here   the   Peripatetic   philofophy   hal 
helped  out  the  Bifhop  a  little :  for  acced- 
ing to  that  philofophy,  every  genus  con- 
tains in  it  virtually  ceAain  differences^  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  its  fubordinate 
Ipeciefes.    Thus  in  the  example  given  of 
anmalj  animals  are  divided,  according  to 
their  internal  principle,  into  rational  and 
irraticnal; — according  to  the  conftituti(m 
of  their  bodies,  into  fangumeous  and  ex^ 
fanguious; — according  to  the  fh*u6hire  of 
the  different  parts  of  their  body,   into 
nvbole-'footed  and  claven^ooted^  and  the  like; 
— according  to  their  method  of  genera- 
tion, into  vivi^rous  and  oviparous ;  --—and 
according  to  their  food  or  diet,  into  car^ 
mvorous    and  gramvorous.      Theie    difie^ 
rences,  with  refpeA  to  the  genus,  are  call- 
ed dtitreticj  or  dividing^  becau£?  by  them 
the  genus  is  divided  into  its  feveral  fpe- 
ciefes«    And  with  refpcdt  to  the  fpecieib, 
they  ape  called  j^rt^,  becaufe  joined  to 
the  genus,    they  conftitute  the  different 
fpeciefes.    Thus,  in  the  example  I  hive 
given  of  animal^  that  genus  is  divided  by 
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ratwnaij  trrationaly  and  the  other  dif-  C.  i3# 
ferehces  above  mentioned.  And  each 
of  thofe  differences,  joined  to  the  genus, 
eonftiftxtes  fo  many  different  fpeciefes, 
tvhich  Are  fanked  under  that  difference. 
Thus,  for  example,  under  rational  are  td 
be,  ranked  man  and  angel  \ — -under  irra-^ 
iional^  all  the  fevcral  fpeciefes  of  brutes  ;  — ' 
under  tvhole^footed^  are  comprehended  the 
hor/cy  afsy  muhj  camel^  &c.;-— under  r/o* 
n^cn-footedy  t\i^  ox^  Jheepy  goaty  &c.  *.  Now 
thefe  diflferences  of  each  genus  may  be  re- 
duced to  number ;  and  there  is  a  way  well 
known  among  the  antients,  under  the  name 
of  the  Diuretic  method,  ol*  method  of  divi- 
fion,.by  whith  a  genus  was.  divided  into  its 
feveral  diflferences,  and  the  feveral  fpe* 
ciefes  contained  under  thofe  differences* 
Of  this  method  we  have  fine  examples  in 
the  Sophijia  and  Politicus  of  Plato,  and  in 
Mr  Hafris's  dialogue  upon  Art. 

Here  then  is  a  confiderable  ftep  made 

•  The  naiurc  oi genut  and  Jpecies^  and  the  method  of 
dividing  a  genus  into  its  levcral  fpeciefes  by  differences,  are 
tnoft  accurately  explained,  by  Porphyry,  in  his  introduc-* 
tion  to  Ariftotie's  Logic,  and  by  Ammonium  in  his  Comitien* 
tarv  upon  it;  which  together,  if  dili^icntly  ftudied,  are 
the  beft  preparations  for  philofophy  that  is  any  wlierc  to 
1)C  found. 

Vol.  II.  3  L  towards 
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C13.  towards  the  formation  of  this  univeiial 
language.  For  if  the  genera  are  reduced 
to  a  certain  number  not  too  great,  and  i£ 
the  differences  under  each  of  thefc  genera 
are  likewise  brought  within  a  reafonablc 
compafs,  there  remains  nothing  to  be 
done,  but  to  find  out,  and  rank  under 
each  of  the  differences,  the  feveral  fpecieies 
belonging  to  it ;  fo  that  if  thefe  likewiic 
can  be  reduced  to  a  moderate  number,  the 
bufinefs  appears  to  be  done. 

For  matters  being  thus  prepjtred,  one 
Ihould  think,  that  nothing  was  wanting  but 
to  find  out  marks  or  figns,  whether  written 
or  vocal,  for  the  feveral  things ;,  cxprefling 
firfl  the  genus  to  which  the  thing  be- 
longs, according  to  the  order  in  which  it 
ftands,  whether  firft,  fecond,  third,  &c. ; 
then  the  difference  by  which  the  genus  is 
divided,  according  to  the  fame  order  of 
firft,  fecond,  and  third ;  and  then  the  fpe- 
cies  under  that  difference,  likewife  in  the 
fame  numerical  order.  But  there  ftill  re- 
mains what  is  more  difficult  perhaps  than 
any  thing  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  viz. 
to  exprefs,  firft,  the  feveral  circiunflances 
and  modes  of  exiftence,  luch  as  time^ 
place,  greater  or  Icfi  in  degree,  lex,  num- 
ber. 
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ber,  &c. ;  and,  fecondly,  the  grammati-  C.  ij^ 
cal  conftrudlion,  or  the  connedlion  of  the  ^^"^^^^^^ 
ideas  with  one  another ;  for,  as  I  have 
taken  occafion  to  obferve  more  than  once, 
any  number  of  the  cleared  and  moft  pre- 
cife  ideas  would  not  form  difcourfe,  un- 
lefs  their  connexion,  relation,  and  depen- 
dence upon  one  another,  were  marked. 
Suppofing  therefore  a  mark  found  out,  ex- 
preffing  the  genus, — the  difference, — and 
under  that  difference  the  particular  fpecies 
to  which  the  thing  belongs ;  yet,  if  it  be  a 
verb,  there  muft  likewife  be  a  mark  found 
out  to  exprefs  the  time  of  that  verb,  and 
likewife  the  mode  or  difpofition  of  the 
human  mind  with  reipedl  to  the  adlion. 
If  it  be  a  noun,  there  muft  be  a  mark  for 
its  gender  and  its  number,  and  alfo  its 
cafes,  by  which  its  conne<5lion  with  other 
nouns,  or  with  verbs,  is  cxprefled;  and 
there  muft  be  alfo  marks  for  fuch  con- 
nedlives,  as  articles,  pronouns,  prepofi- 
tions,  and  conjun<5lions  ;  befides  many  o- 
ther  particulars,  which  are  required  to 
conftitute  that  moft  difficult  part  of  the 
grammatical  art,  czWed  Jpitax. 

Nor  is  it  in  one  kind  of  language  only 

that  thefe  fo  great  difficulties  are  to  be  got 

3L  2  over; 
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C.  13.  over :  for  in  order  to  make  diie  art  ccMn-^ 
plete,  there  muft  be  two  kinds  of  lan^ 
guages,  one  vocal  or  efable^  as  our  author 
exprefles  it,  the  other  ^ivritteu ;  and  tibf 
fwords  of  the  one,  as  well  as  the  char4ifi$n 
of  the  other,  muft  exprefs  all  the  d^i^eFent 
things  above  mentioned. 

Having  faid  thus  much  in  general,  of 
the  nature  and  requifites  of  this  phikib- 
phical  language,  I  come  now  to  give  foxm 
account  of  the  one  invented  by  the  Biihpp. 
The  firft  thing  he  does  is,  to  divide  aU 
things    which    may    be    the    fubjpdla  of 
language,  into  certain  clafles,  or  genepa, 
which  he  again  fubdivides  by  their  feve- 
ral  differences.     After  this  manner  thiqgs 
were  divided  by  the  antient  philofbpherf 
into  ten  clafles,  called  by  them  categorm^ 
or  predicaments^  of  which  I  have  bad  occa- 
lion  frequently  to  make  mentioix  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work ;  but  our  author  has 
only  made  ufe  of  five  of  them,  v/z.  fub^ 
fiance^   quantity^   quality^   adioUy   and  rela^ 
tion^  which  he  has  fiibdivided  into  feverai 
genera,  as  fliall  be  afterwards  fliewn.    But 
there    are   notions    which  are  ftill  more 
general  than  the  categories,  as  I  hav^  had 
occafion  elfewhcre  to  explaioj  an4  ^^ 
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jiads  a  difference  betwixt  thefe  general  no*  C.  13. 
cbnSy  viz.  that  feme  of  them  relate  to 
things^  others  to  ivords.  Thofe  which  re-- 
lab?  to  things  he  calls  tranfcendcntal  \  and 
among  thefe  he  finds  a  difference^  namely, 
that  fome  of  them  are  abfolute^  others  re^ 
Ifltive.  The  firft  he  calls  tranfcendentals  ge-^ 
^ral.  The  relative  he  divides  into  two 
|dnds  :  the  one  he  calls  tranfcendentals  mi^(^ 
belonging  to  quantity,  quality,  whole, 
^nd  part; — the  other  Ifdnd  of  relative 
tranfcendentals  zrcjimple^  and  proper  to 
^ition,  and  which  therefore  he  calls  trott-- 
Jbendentals  of  relation  ofadiotu  Thus  of  things 
tranfcendental,  he  makes  his  three  i^rit 
genera,  viz.  tranfcendentals  general^ — tranr> 
Jfemdcntals  of  mixt  relation^  —  and  tranfcen^ 
dentals  of  rfhtion  ofaSiion.  General  notions 
relating  to  nvords^  he  comprehends  under 
the  name  of  difcourfe^  and  makes  it  his 
fourth  genus  *. 

Bdides  thefe  ^^w^rj/ notions,  there  arc 
two  j^^ia/ things,  which  he  confiders  to 
be  above  the  categories,  viz.  the  creator^ 
and  the  world  created  by  him;  and  of 
thefe  he  makes  two  other  genera  ;  fo 
that  he  makes  in  all  fix  genera  of  tran- 

*  EfTay  towards  a  real  cbaraAer  and  philofophical  Ian* 
goage,  part  3«  chap.  i.  et  feqj. 
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CL  13.  fcendentals,  bcfides  the  genera  into  which 
^'^^^^  he  fubdivides   the  five   categories    above 
mentioned)    amounting  in  all  to  thirty- 
four.    The  number  therefore  of  his  genera 
all  together  is  forty. 

I  will  next  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  fpeciefes  into  which  he  divides 
his  genera ;  beginning,  as  he  does,  v^ith  the 
tranfcendentals ;   which,   as  I  have  faid, 
he  divides  into  two  kinds,   one  relating 
to  things,  the  other  to  words.    Thofe  of 
things    he    has    fubdivided    into    gene- 
ral   tranfcendentals,  —  tranfcendentals    of 
relation  mixt, — and  tranfcendentals  of  re- 
lation  of  adion;  and  thefe,  as  I  have  faid, 
make  his  three  firft  genera.     In  the  firft  of 
thefe,  viz.  tranfcendentals  general,  he  finds 
fix  differencesy  viz.  genus  itfelf,  or  kind^  as  he 
exprefles  it, — caufcy — diverfity^  — difference 
relating  to  the  end  of  adlion, — difference 
relating  to  the  means, — and,  laftly,  mode. 
Under  each  of  thefe  differences  he  num- 
bers feveral  fpeciefes  :   e.  g.  Under  the  firft 
of  them,  viz.  genus^  he  reckons  firft  being 
and  nothing ;  for  in  this  way  he  couples 
his  fpeciefes,  either  on  account  of  their  op^ 
fofition^  as  in  this  cafe,  or  on  account  of 
their  affinity.     The  fccond  fpecies  imder 
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this  difference  is  thing  and  appearance.  The  C.  I3# 
third  is  iw/iW  and  ^<7w?«,  &c.  In  like  man-  ^'^^''^^^ 
ner  he  numbers  the  fpeciefes  under  the  fo- 
cond  difference^  viz.  caufe^  reckoning  effi^ 
dent  and  inftrument  the  firft,  impulfive  and 
cohibitive  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  through 
the  other  four  differences  of  his  firft  genus 
of  tranfcendentals  general.  And  in  like 
manner  he  goes  through  the  fecond  genus, 
dividing  it  likewife  by  differences,  and  e- 
numerating  the  feveral  fpeciefes  \mder  each 
difference ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  he 
goes  through  the  third  genus.  Then  he 
comes  to  general  notions  or  tranfcenden- 
tals, as  they  may  be  called,  relating  to 
Tvordsy  which  he  comprehends  all  under 
the  name  of  difcourfe.  This  genus  he  di- 
vides by  fix  differences,  viz.  elements^-^^ 
ivordsy  —  complex  grammatical  notions  of 
i^tcYi^— complex  logical  notions  of  difcourfe, 
— mixt  notions  of  difcourfe  belonging  both 
to  grammar  and  logic, — and  laftly,  modes 
of  difcourfe.  And  under  each  of  thefe  he 
enumerates  feveral  fpeciefes  *.  And  fo 
much  for  general  tranfcendentals^  relating 
both  to  things  and  'words. 

He  next  proceeds  to  the  two  fpeciaLtran- 

f  Ibid,  part  2.  ch.  i. 
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C.  13.  fcendentate^  beginning  with  tiic  Creator ^  ot 
^'"''^^"^  God^  whofe  effence  being  fimple  and  indi- 
Tifible,,  does  not  admit  of  a  divifion  int(J 
fpiSriefes.  The  fecond  is  the  world^  or  »m- 
^dtfe\  which  he  divides  into  Jpintual^  or 
imm^terial^  and  corporeal ;  under  each  of 
which  lie  entimerates  feveral  fjpeciefes.  And 
in  this  manner  he  goes  through  the  firfk 
fc  genera  of  notions  more  general  than 
the  categories. 

After  tins  he  proceeds  to  his  five  cate- 
gories ;  which  he  lubdivides,  as  I  have 
faid,  into  feveral  fiibaltem  genera,  in  a]^ 
amounting  to  thirty* four.  He  begins 
with  Juhfiance  :  the  firft  d^erence  of  which 
he  makes  to  be  inanimate ;  ^  which  he  dif->' 
tinguifhes  by  the  name  of  elemeftt^  and 
makes  it  his  feventh  genus  ;  of  which  he 
finds  fix  differettfcs^  fuch  as  fire^  air^  ^ivafer^ 
earthy  &c.  And  under  each  of  thefe  dif- 
ferences he  enumerates  feveral  fpcciefes. 

He  next  proceeds  to  fubjiance  ammate  \ 
which  he  divides  into  vigetative  and  fen-- 
Jiti^e.  The  vegetative  again  he  fubdivides 
into  imperfefly  fuch  as  minerals,  (for  he 
holds  that  minerals  have  a  kind  of  growth 
or  vegetation),  ?sApirfeBy  fuch  as  plants. 
The  imperfe^i  vegetative  he  fubdivides  into 
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Jhue\  which  is  his  8di  g^us,  and  tnctal^  C»  13* 
which  is  his  9di.  &tane  he  divides  by  fix  ^'^'^^^^^'^'^ 
differences^  whiqh,  as  he  tells  us,  is  the  u- 
fxial  number  of  diflFerences  that  he  finds 
under  every  genus ;  and  under  each  of 
thefe  differences  he  enumerates  feveral 
fpeciefes,  which  feldom  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  nine  luider  any  one.  Metal^  which, 
as  I  have  faid,  is  his  9th  genus,  he  divides 
only  by  four  difierences  ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, under  each  difference,  numbers  the 
feveral  fpeciefes. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  imperfeH 
vegetative,  he  comes  to  the  perfeSi^  or  plant, 
which  he  fays  is  a  tribe  fo  numerous  and 
various,  that  he  confefles  he  found  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  dividing  and  arranging 
it.  He  has  however  fucceeded  pretty 
well,  at  leaft  fo  it  appears  tp  me,  who  am 
no  botanift ;  for  natural  things  run  fo  • 
much  into  one  another,  and  the  principles 
which  conftitute  their  eflences,  and  difcri- 
minate  them  one  from  another,  are  {6 
fubtile  and  latent,  that  I  hold  it  to  be  im- 
poffible  to  define  and  divide  them  fo  accu- 
rately as  we  can  define  and  divide  our 
own  abftradl  notions.  Plants  he  has  di- 
vided into  herhs^  Jhruhsy  ^apad  trees.    The 
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C.  13.  herb  he  defines  to  be  a  minute  and  tender 
^^^"^"^"^^  plant ;  and  he  has  arranged  it  according  to 
its  leaves,  in  which  way  confidered,  it 
makes  his  loth  genus  \  —  according  to  its 
flower,  which  makes  his  nth  ; — and  ac- 
cording to  its  feed-veffels,  which  makes 
his  1 2th  genus.  Each  of  thefe  genera  he 
divides  by  a  certain  number  of  differences ; 
and  under  each  difference  he  ranges  the  fe- 
veral  fpeciefes.  All  other  plants  being 
woody,  are  larger  and  firmer  than  the  hecb ; 
and  he  divides  them  into  greater  and  lefTer. 
The  lefler  he  calls  a  Jhruh^  which  he  {ays 
commonly  grows  up  from  the  root  in  fe- 
veral  flems,  and  this  makes  his  yj^X^  genus. 
The  larger,  growing  up  in  one  fingle  ftem, 
he  calls  tree^  and  makes  it  his  14th  genus  \ 
and  thefe  two  genera  of  plants  he  alfb  di- 
vides by  feveral  differences  *,  and  under 
each  of  the  differences  he  ranges  the  leveral 
fpeciefes. 

Having  thus  exhaufted  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  he  proceeds  to  the  animal,  or 
fenfitivey  as  he  calls  it,  being  the  fecond 
member  of  his  divifion  of  animate  fub- 
ftance.  This  kingdom  he  divides  into 
animals^  fanguineous  and  ex/anguiousy   that 

•  Ibid.  chap.  4.  pag.  69. 
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is,  animals  without  blood,  and  which  C,  i3» 
therefore  he  confiders  as  imperfedl animals;  ^"^^^^'^ 
and  of  thefe  he  makes  his  i^thgetms^  dif- 
tinguilhing  it,  like  the  others^  by  feveral 
diflPerences,  and  ranging  under  each  diffe- 
rence the  feveral  fpeciefes  belonging  to  it* 
The  fanguineotts  animals  he  divides  into 
three  kinds,  viz.  Jijh^  which  makes  his 
1 6th  genus;  birdy  which  makes  his  17th; 
and  beajly  which  makes  his  i8th:  and 
each  of  thefe  genera  he  treats  in  the  fame 
manner  as  he  has  done  the  others. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  general  na- 
ture of  vegetables  and  animals,  he  proceeds 
to  confider  the  parts  of  both ;  fome  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  particular  plants  and 
animals,  and  conftitute  his  19th  genus  ;^ 
others  are  general^  and  make  the  20th  : 
and  thefe  two  genera  are  likcwife  diftin- 
guiflied  and  divided  like  all  the  reft. 

In  this  manner  he  goes  through  the  re- 
maining four  categories  of  quantity y  quali-^ 
tyy  afiidtiy  and  relatioriy  and  by  dividing 
and  diftinguilhing  them, ,  forms  the  gene- 
ra remaining  to  complete  the  number  forty, 
all  which  he  exhibits  moft  diftindlly  in 
one  general  view  upon  a  fingle  page  *. 

•  Parts,  ch.  1.  p»23. 
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C.  13.  It  would  be  too  mncb  to  iay^  and  much 
more  than  the  author  pretends  to^  that 
there  is  no  error  tir  inaccuracy  in  a  plan 
which  comprehends  the  whole  of  things ; 
and  that  the  many  dtvifions^  fubdivifions^ 
and  diilindtions,  could  not  have  been  more 
properly  made,  or  the  definitions  which 
accompany  them^  rendered  more  accurate 
and  fcientific.  The  author  acknowledges 
the  defe^  of  his  work,  and  fays,  what  is 
Tery  true^  that  "  the  defining  of  all  kinds 
^of  things^  notions  J  and  ivords^  is  too 
•'  great  an  undertaking  for  a  fingle  man^ 
*'  and  ought  to  be  the  work  of  a  fociety/* 
This  he  faysf  was  the  cafe  of  an  Italian  vo- 
cabulary, which  was  the  joint  produdlion 
of  the  famous  accademy  de  la  Crufca,  and 
not  finilhed  in  lefs  than  forty  years ;  and  the 
Didlionary  of  the  French  accademy,  which 
began  in  1639,-  was  not,  he  iays,  then  com- 
pleated  *.  And  befides  this  difficulty  of  the 
work,  there  happened  an  accident  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  it,  which  one  fhould  have  thought 
would  have  put  a  flop  to  it  altogether ;  for, 
as  the  author  tells  us,  in  the  fame  epifUe 
dedicatoiy,  all  that  was  printied  of  it,  e3> 
cepting  only  two  copies,  and  a  great  part 

*  Epiftle  dedkacorj. 
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of  the  imprinted  original,  was  deftroyed  C.  13* 
in  the  fire  of  London*  /  All  this  notwith-  ^"^"^^^^^ 
ilanding,  the  work,  fuch  as  it  is,  I  think  a 
xnoft  vahiablc  work,  fhewing  a  moft  €X^ 
tenfive  knowledge  in  the  author,  both  of 
nature  and  art,  and  a  philofbphical  genius 
fitted  to  excel,  not  only  in  one  branch  of 
philofophy,  but  to  comprehend  the  whole 
of  things.  I  have  faid  already,  that  there 
is  nu^e  fcience  in  his  tables  thail  is  to  be 
found  any  where  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs  ; 
and  I  have  given  fome  inftances  of  his  de- 
finitions and  divi£lonsr  I  will  give  one  or 
two  more,  which,  with  what  I  have  faid 
of  the  general  nature  of  the  work,  will^  I 
hope,  be  fufficient  to  give  the  reader  a 
pretty  complete  idea  of  it. 

I  h^ve  abready  obferved,  that  he  reckons 
minerals  a  part  of  animated  nature,  be- 
caufe  he  fays  they  appear  to  have  growth 
and  nutrition,  and  to  be  reproduced  from 
certain  feminal  or  fpermatic  parts  of  thofe 
of  the  fame  kind,  which  he  fays  is  proved, 
by  mines  in  appearance  totally  exhaufted, 
again  renewing  themfelves  *.  And,  if  I 
am  not  miflaken,  our  latefl  difcoveries  a- 
gree  with  his  philofophy.     He  therefore 

*  Part3«  cb.  2.  p«  54* 
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C.  13,  afligns  minerab  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
^^^"^^"^  and  divides  them  into  Jlones  and  metals. 
Stones,  he  fays,    are  a  kind  of  mineral, 
hard  and  friable,  "  to  which  earthy  con^ 
^^  ere t ions  may  be  annexed  by  way  of  affi- 
"  nity,  being  more  foft  and  brittle,  and 
*'  of  a  middle  nature  betwixt  ftones  and 
"  metals."     Then  he  proceeds,  according 
to  his  method,  to  give  the  diflference  of 
Jlones  and  of  earthy  concretions.     "  Stones,'* 
he  fays,  **  are  either  vulgar^  and  of  no  price^ 
—  middle   priced^  — precious^  —  and    thefc 
"  either  lefs  tr an/parent y   or  more  tranfpa- 
*'  rent  *."     Of  Jlones  therefore   he  makes 
thofefour  differences  :  and  of  earthy  concre-- 
tions  he  makes  two;  diffoheable^  and  not 
diffoheable :  and  under  each  of  thefe  diflfe- 
rences   he  ranks   the  feVeral  fpeciefes  in 
their  order.     Then  he  proceeds  to  metals ; 
defining  metal  to  be  a  mineral,  for  the  mod 
part  of  a  hard  confidence,  clofe,  dudlile, 
and  fufile.     He  divides  it  into  perfefi  and 
imperfeB.    Of  the  perfed  he  makes  two 
differences^  viz.  natural^  which  are  produced 
in  the  earth,  without  the  art  of  man,  fuch 
as  gold,  filver,  &c. ;  and  fa^itious^  which 
are  made  by  the  art  of  man,  fuch  as  brafs; 

•  Part  2.  ch.  3,  p.  61.  ^^  ' 
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pewter,  and  fteel.     The  imperfedl  he  di-  C.  I3» 
vides  into  thofe  which  are  metalline  fubjlan-  v>->^^^ 
ces  by  themfehes^  and  thofe  which  are  only 
the  recrementittoUs  parts^  as  he  calls  them, 
of  other  metkls,  which  are  caft  off  in  pre- 
paring them  .*. '  . 

The  other  example  I  fliall  give,  is  of  an 
idea  more  abftra<5l ;  for  it  is  taken  from 
one  of  the  categories,  viz.  quantity^  which 
he  divides"  into  magnitude^  fp^cey  meafure. 
*'  Magnitude,"  he  fays,  "  is  a  word  in- 
**  tended  to  fignify  all  the  notions  of  cm^ 
*•  tinned  quantity  i  to  which  may  be  joined, 
*'  by  way  of  affinity,  the  word   exten- 
**  sioN  ;  by  which  is  meant  that  kind  of 
,  *'  quantity    whereby  a   thing   is    faid  to 
-  *'  have  partem  extra  part  em  ^  one  part  out  of 
*'  another,  being  the  fame  thing  with  the 
**  former,  under  another  confideration  f ." 
Then,  after  having  laid  down,  and  gone 
through,  according  to  his  ufual  method, 
.  the,  feveral  differences  of  magnitude,  and 
the  fpeciefes  under  each  of  thefe  differ- 
ences, he  proceeds  to  the  iecond  member 
of  the  divifion,  yiz.  /pace.     "  This  word,** 


♦  Part  a.  ch,  3.  p.  6 J. 
f  Ibid,  ch.  7*  p.  18 !• 
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C  13.  iays  he,  "  according  to  die  common  ufe 
of  it,  is  a  name  importing  the  more  ge- 
neral notion  of  that  wherein  any  thing 
^^  is  contained   or  done,    comprehending 
**  timtj  flacSy  Jkuatkm  */'     Then  having 
gone  through  thefe   three   diflS^rences  in 
ike  manner,    he   proceeds  to   the  third 
member  of  the  divifion,  tIz.  meafurc^  of 
which  he  ipeaks  in  this  manner.    ^^  Thofe 
*'  feveral  relations  of  quantity ^  whereby  men 
nfe  to  judge  of  the  multitude  or  great- 
nefs  of  thiogs,  are  ftyled  by  die  name 
of    MEASURE,    dimmftariy   mett^  farvey^ 
**  rule ;  to  which  the  relative  term  of  tho- 
portion,  forttm^  ratCy  tax^  Jize^  fcant- 
^^y  pittance^  /barty  Je/Cj  mefs^  Jymmetryy 
analogy^  commen/uratey  difpenfcy  aUot^  ^- 
<ipty  is  of  ibme  affinity,  iignifying  an 
equality  or  fimilitude  of   the   refpedls 
that  feveral  things  or  ^juantities  h^ve  to 
"  one  aiiojcher.    They  are  ^iftinguiihable 
into  fuch  as  refpedt  either  ^«/rrf«^  i. — 
magnitude  2. — gravity  3. — duration  4. — 
'which  is  either  more  generally  £(mfidtred  ^. 
— or  as  refirained  to  living  creatures  6." 
Here  we  may  obferve  his  method  of  let- 
ting down,  under  each  head,  aflthe*Eng(lilh 

•  Part  3.  ch.  7*  p.  i86. 
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words  relative  to  it.  And  in  this  refpedl  C.  13. 
his  work  is  a  very  good  EngUfh  vocabu-  ^'^'^'^^ 
lary  ;  and  in  order  that  we  may  find  any 
word  in  it  readily,  he  has  fubjoined  to 
his  work  an  alphabetical  didlionary,  in 
which  all  the  words  are  referred  to  the  le- 
veral  places  in  his  tables  where  they  are  tp 
be  found. 

Our  author  having  thus  arranged  and 
digefted,  into  their  proper  places,  the  ideas 
exprefled  by  words,  it  was  neceflary,  as  I 
have  obferved,  to  find  out  fome  method  of 
conne6ling  thofe  ideas  together,  fo  as  to 
form  diicourfe.  For  the  preceding  part  of 
the  work  is  to  be  confidered  as  nothing 
elfe  but  a  philofophical  di^ionary  of  no- 
tions, (that  was  the  word  then  in  ufe 
in  place  of  ideasy  2l  word  afterwards 
brought  into  falhion  by  Mr  Locke),  which, 
fays,  our  author,  muft  be  formed  into 
complex  propofitions  and  difcourfes  *  ; 
^nd  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  grammatical 
art.  It  was  therefore  neceflary  that  he 
ihould  compofe  a  philofophical  grammar, 
as  well  as  a  philofophical  didionary  ; 
and  accordingly  he  has  done  fo  in  the  third  * 
part  of  his  work.     Such  a  grammar  is 

•  Part  3.  ch.  I.  p.  297. 
Vql.il  3N  one 
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C.  ijf  one  of  the  deftderata  in  learning  mentioned 
^"^^'^^  ^^J  my  Lord  Bacon  ;  and  though  our  au- 
thor, who  is  very  modeft  and  caifdid, 
mentions  three  other  authors  *  who  had 
n^n-itten  upon  the  fubjedl,  but  whom  I  ne- 
ver faw  nor  heard  of  before,  I  am  perfua- 
ded  he  is  the  firft  who  has  treated  it  proper- 
ly. He  alfo  mentions  fome  before  him, 
who  had  made  attempts  towards  a  univer- 
fal  language  f ;  but  neverthelefs  1  am  con^ 
vinced  that  his  work,  among  other  merits, 
has  that  of  being  original,  and,  fo  far  as 
we  know,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  now 
cxifting  ;  for  thofe  former  works  upon  the 
fubje(5l  are,  I  believe,  no  where  to  be  found, 
and  no  other  attempts  have  been  made 
fince  his  time. 

He  divides  grammar  very  properly  into 
three  parts;  one  of  which  treats  of  the 
different  kinds  of  words,^  and  the  various 
alterations  they  undergo  by  inflexion, 
compofition,    and  derivation.     This  part 

*  Their  names  are  Scotus,  in  his  Grammai,  SpicuUli- 
va ;  Car^mue),  in  his  Grammat,  Auda^ ;  and  Campaneli^ 
in  his  Grammatica  Pbilofofblcat  pare  3.  ch.  i.  pag.  297. 

f  He  names  three,  Becierus^  Atb^uajius  Khcbcr^  and 
fblllip  Labb^^  p.  45a. 
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lie  calls  etymology.  The  fecond  treats  of  the  C.  i^* 
proper  union  or  right  conftnidion  of  words  ^'"'^^''^ 
into  fentendes  ;  and  this  part  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  fyntax.  The  third 
concerns  the  moft  convenient  marks  or 
founds  for  the  expreffiofir  of  fuch  names  or 
words,  whether  by  writing,  called  ortho-^ 
graghy^  or  by  fpeech,  orthoepy. 

Upon  this  plan  he  gives  us  a  grammar 
entirely  new ;  for  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  an  original  genius,  who  thought  for 
himfelf  upon  every  fubjedl,  but  not  like 
thofe  pretended  geniufes  of  our  time,  who 
fet  up  for  great  writers  and  philofophers 
upon  their  own  ftock  only,  without  any 
aiTiflance  from  learning  ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  very  learned  in  philofophy,  no 
lefs  than  in  languages.  But  his  grammar, 
however  ingenious  and  philofophical  it 
may  be,  appears  to  me  to  be  only  fitted 
for  the  ufe  of  his  philofophical  language  ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  it  could  be  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  any  language  fpoken 
at  prefent.  What  I  think  moft  curious  in 
it,  is  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  ortho- 
graphy, and  the  power  of  the  letters ;  a 
fubjecft  which  he  had  ftudied  very  much^ 
and  had  befides,  as  he  tells  us,  the  aiEft- 
3  N  2  ancc 
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C.  13.  ance  of  feveral  learned  men  of  kis  time, 
whom  be  names*  i  do  not  believe  that 
the  organs  of  fpeech,  and  their  feveral  o- 
perations^  have  been  fb  accurately  exa- 
mined by  any  bodi^v  ^^d  whoever  is  cu- 
rioxis  npon  this  fubjioSl^  cannot  refort  to  a 
better  book  for  information.  There  wc 
find  all  the  articulate  Ibimds  that  the  hu- 
man mouth  is  capable  of  lettering,  fb  far 
as  we  know,  arranged  in  a  new  order ;  new 
chara<5lers  invented  for  fuch  of  them  as 
charadlers  had  not  been  provided  for,  and 
the  old  characters  confined  to  the  expref^ 
fion  of  only  one  found.  For  the  Englifh 
alphabet,  as  he  has  fhewn,  is  defedlive, 
both  in  not  having  chara<flers  fufficient  to 
cxprefs  all  its  founds,  and  in  employ- 
ing the  fame  charadler  to  exprefs  more 
than  one  found ;  and  he  has  given  us  a 
fpecimen  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  of  the 
creed,  in  our  alphabet,  thus  corrected  *. 
And,  not  contented  with  this  amendment 
of  the  old  alphabet,  he  has  given  us  two 
alphabets  altogether  new :  in  one  of  which 
he  has  fludied  to  give  the  letters  a  fhape 
bearing  fbme  refemblance  to  the  configu- 
ration of  the  organs  in  the  pronunciation 

•  Part  3.  ch.  13.  p.  373. 
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of  them  ;  fb  that  they  may  deferve,  as  he  C.  1 3. 
fays,  the  name  of  a  natural  charaBer  of 
the  founds  they  exprefs  * 

All  the  Bifhop's  work,  ib  far  as  I  have 
hitherto  given   an  account  of  it,    is   no 
more  than  a  preparation  for  the  magnum 
opus^  the  framing  of  this  v^onderful  lan- 
guage ;  to  which  he  proceeds  in  the  fourth 
part  of   his   v^ork,    beginning   with   the 
written  language,  or  real  character ^  as  he 
calls  it,  becaufe  it  exprefles  things^  and  not 
Jntnds^  as  the  common  charadlers  do.   And 
the  reafon  he  affigns  for  beginning  with 
the  character,  is,  that  though,  in  order  of 
hme^  fpeech  be  prior  to  writing ;  yet,  in 
the   order  of   nature,    there  is   no   prio- 
rity between  them,  but  voice  and  found 
may  be  as  well  affigned  to  figure,  as  figure 
to  found.    "  And  1  do  the  rather,"  fays  he, 
*^  begin  with  treating  concerning  a  com- 
**  mon   charadler  or   letter,    becaufe   this 
will  conduce  more  to  chat  great  end  of 
facility,   whereby,   as   I   firft  propofed, 
*'  men  are  to  be  invited  to  the  learning  of 
**  it.     To  proceed  from  the  language  to 
**  the  charader,  would  require  the  leam- 
**  ing  of  both ;    which  being  of  greater 

f  IbiiUclu  i4«  p.  37;. 
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C.  13.  "  diflGiciilty  than  to  learn  one  alone,  is  not 


*Voo^ 


"  therefore  fo  fuitable  to  that  intentiofl  of 
*^  engaging  men  by  the  facility  of  it.  And 
**  becanfe  men  that  do  retain  their  feveral 
**  tongues,  may  yet  communicate,  by  SL 
**  real  charadler,  which  Ihall  be  legible  in 
**  all  languages  ;  therefore  I  conceive  it 
**  moft  proper  to  treat  of  this  in  the  firft 
**  place,  and  fliall  afterwards  fliew  how 
**  this  charaiEler  may  be  made  effable  in 
**  a  diftindl  language".  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  fuch  a  charader 
would  be  of  great  ufe,  ferving  the  fame 
purpofe  that  the  Chinefe  charadler  does  a* 
mong  many  of  the  nations  of  the  Eaft, 
who  communicate  together  by  the  means 
of  that  charadler,  though  they  do  not  un- 
derfland  one  another's  language. 

All  charadlers,'*  fays  our  author, 
fignify  either  naturally^  or  by  inftitutum. 
**  Natural  charaBers  are  either  the  pidures 
"  of  things,  or  fome  other  fymholical  re- 
**  prefentations  of  them  *•"  Then  he  goes 
on  to  tell  us,  that  it  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  charaders  could  be  found,  bearing 
fome  refemblance  to  the  things  exprefied 
by  them ;  but  though  this  he  thinks  might 

•  Part  4.  ch.  I.  p.  385-. 
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be  done  with  refpedl  to  the  general  kinds  C.  13. 
of  things,  yet  he  judges  it  to  be  very  dif-  ^'"^'^'"^ 
ficult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  do  it  with 
refpedl  to  particular  fpeciefes.  It  were  de- 
fireable  alfo,  he  fays,  that  the  founds  of 
a  language  fliould  have  fome  refemblance 
to  the  things  exprefled  by  them,  and  by 
confequence  to  the  written  characters,  if 
they  were  reprefentations  of  the  things. 
This  he  holds  to  be  as  difficult,  or  rather 
as  impoffible,  as  the  other.  His  language 
therefore,  both  written  and  effable,  is, 
like  all  other  languages,  of  injiitution  mere- 
Jy ;  nor  has  the  one  any  natural  connection 
with  the  other,  any  more  than  the  founds 
in  other  languages  have  with  their  alpha- 
bet. 

The  charaders  of  this  univerfal  lan- 
guage fhould,  he  fays,  have  four  proper- 
ties. *'  I.  They  fliould  be  moft  fimple  and 
eafy  for  the  figure,  to  be  defcribed  by 
one  du6ius  of  the  pen,  or  at  the  moft  by 
two.  2.  They  muft  be  fufficiently  dif- 
tinguilhable  from  one  another  to  prevent 
**  miftake.  3.  They  ought  to  be  comely 
**  and  graceful,  for  the  fliape  of  them,  to 
*'  the  eye.  ^  4.  They  fliould  be  methodical, 
♦•  thofe  of  the  fame  common  nature  hair 
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C.  13.  "  ving  fome  kind  of  fuitablenefs  and  cof- 
**  refpondence  with  one  another ;  all  which 
''  qualifications  would  be  very  advanta- 
"  geous,  both  for  underjianding^  memory ^ 
''  and  ufer 

He  begins  with  contriving  marks  for  his 
forty  genera  :  and  thefe  he  has  fo  contri- 
ved as  to  have  all  the  properties  he  men- 
tions ;  for  thjcy  are  as  fimple  as  poffible, 
wonderfully  varied,  fo  as  to  be  fufficient- 
ly  diftinguifhed,  and  yet  refembling  one 
another  as  much  as  they  ought  to  do.  For 
proof  of  this  I  refer  to  the  figures  them- 
felves  *• 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  mark 
the  differences  under  each  genus.  This  is 
done  by  aflixing  little  lines  at  the  left  end 
of  the  chara<5ter,  forming,  with  the  cha- 
racter, angles  of  different  kinds,  that  is, 
lights  obtufe^  or  acute^  above  or  below  ; 
each  of  thefe  afiixes,  according  to  its  po- 
fition,  denoting  the  firft,  fecond,  third, 
&c.  difference  imder  the  genus  ;  for,  as  I 
have  faid,  all  the  differences  under  each 
genus  are  numbered. 

The  third  and  laft  thing  to  be  done,  is 
to  exprefs  the  fpecies  under  each  difference, 

•  Ibid.  pag.  387* 
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This  IS  done  by  affixing  the  Uke  marks  to  C.  13, 
the  other  end  of  the  charadlcr,  denoting  ^"^^^^^ 
-the  fpecicfcs  under  each  difference,  as  tliey 
are  numbered  in  the  tables. 

In  this  manner  are  cxprcfTcd  all  the  fe- 
veral  notions  of  things,  which  are  the 
fubjedl  ot  language.  But  the  moll  diffi- 
cult part  ftill  remains,  which  is,  to  conneH 
thofe  notions  together,  fo  as  to  make  of 
them  what  we  call  difcourfe.  This  the 
grammatical  art,  in  ordinary  languages, 
performs  in  many  diffiirent  ways  ;  which 
may  be  all  reduced  to  two  general  heads  : 
firft,  variation  Oi'  the  word  itfclf ;  fecond- 
ly,  by  p:irticles,  6r  feparate  words,  devifed 
for  the  purpofc  of  connection.  The  firft 
of  thcfc  our  author  has  fupplied  by  hooks 
or  loops,  adjed^ed  to  either  end  of  the 
chara^fler  above  or  below,  from  which  we 
learn  whether  the  thing  is  to  be  confider- 
cd  as  a  noun,  or  an  adjective,  or  an  ad- 
verb, or  whether  it  be  taken  in  an  acflive 
or  paffivc  fcnfe,  or  in  the  plural  or  Angu- 
lar number.  The  other  he  fupplies  by 
marks  denoting  particles ;  and  thefe  marks 
are  circular  figures,  dots,  and  little  crook- 
ed lines  or  virgu!^^  dilpofed  in  a  ceitaia 
manner.     In  this  way  he  exprcflcs  the  r^- 
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C.  13.  pula  of  propofitions,  by  which  he  means 
the  verb,  and  its  various  tenfes  and  modes, 
pronouns,  prepofitions,  interjedlions,  cpn- 
juncflions,  and  articles.  This,  one  fliould 
think,  would  make  a  wonderful  perplexi- 
ty and  fmbarrafTment  in  his  charadlers  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  thofe  fmall  marks  are  more 
difficult  to  be  learned  and  attended  to  than 
the  greater  marks  for  things  ;  but  he  has 
contrived  them  fo  as  to  be  as  eafy,  both 
for  memory  and  ufe,  as  is  poflible. 

This  is  the  general  plan  of  this  written 
language,  or  real  charafler ;  but  as  we  can- 
not judge  rightly  of  any  machine,  or  of 
thofe  living  machines  (according  to  the 
notions  of  certain  philofophers)  which  wc 
call  animals^  unlefs  we  fee  them  move,  fb 
we  Ihould  never  have  well  underftood  this 
language  of  the  Bifhop,  if  he  had  not 
ftiewn  us  the  pra(5lice  of  it  in  two  examples, 
the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  Creed.  And  in- 
deed, upon  the  diligent  perufal  of  thefe, 
we  not  only  underftand  the  invention 
much  better,  but  I  think  it  is  impoflible 
not  to  admire  it  exceedingly ;  and  the 
more  attentively  you  confider  it,  the  more 
you  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  fo  chi- 
merical and  impraiSUcable  as  at  firft  fight 
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it  appeared.  I  refer  the  reader  therefore  p*^i3* 
to  the  fpecimens  themfelves,  wherein  he 
.  will  obferve  that  the  capital  charadlers,  ex- 
prefGng  the  principal  ideas  or  notions  of 
things,  are  large ;  whereas  the  charaiflers 
exprefling  the  acceflbries,  or  the  connec- 
tives of  the  difcourfe,  which  he  calls  par- 
ticles^ are  fmall :  and  he  ought  likewife  to 
read  the  author's  explications  of  the  fpeci- 
mens, which  are  given  with  great  accuracy, 
arid  propriety  of  exprefBon ;  for  befides  the 
value  of  his  matter,  his  ftyle  is  one  of  the 
moft  corrcdt  in  Engliih,  and  is  as  elegant 
and  copious  as  his  fubjedl  requires. 

If  he  had  been  a  man  of  lefs  genius, 
and  not  fo  great  enterprife  in  fcience,  he 
would  have  contented  himfelf  with  the  in- 
vention of  this  univerfal  written  languagq : 
but  he  wanted  to  make  it  a  language  e- 
very  way  complete ;  and  therefore  he  re- 
folved  to  have  it  intelligible  to  the  ears, 
as  well  as  to  the  eyes.  He  has  according- 
ly invented  a  philofophical  language  of 
founds,  which  have  no  natural  connedlion, 
as  I  obferved,  with  the  characflers,  or  the 
nature  of  the  things  exprefled  by  them, 
but  the  fyftem  of  it  is  built  upon  the  fame 
foundation,  namely,  the  airrangenxent  of 
3  O  2  things 
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C.  13,  things  into  claffes,  and  his  new-invented 
grammatical  art,  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
ncdling  them  together  in  difcourfe.  His 
cffable  language  there  fore  is  no  other  than 
the  exprelhon  of  what  is  contained  in  his 
tables  by  letters  and  fyllables,  and  for  this 
purpofe  he"  has  iifed  the  old  alphabet,  as 
corrcdlcd  and  amended  by  himfelf. 

The  requiiites  of  this  language  he  has 
given  us  in  the  following  words.  ^*  i.  The 
*'  words  lliould  be  brief,  not  exceeding 
**  two  or  three  fyllables,  the  particles  con- 
*'  firting  but  of  onefyllable.  2.  They  Ihould 
**  be  plain,  and  facile  to  be  taught  and 
*'  learned.  3.  They  fliould  be  fufficiently 
**  diftinguilhable  from  one  another,  to  pre- 
**  vent  miftake  and  equivocalnefs ;  and 
*'  withal  lignificant  and  copious,  aufwer- 
*'  able  to  the  conceipts  of  our  mind.  4, 
**  They  fhould  be  euphonical,  of  a  plea- 
•*  fant  graceful  found.  5.  They  fhould  be 
*'  methodical,  thofe  of  an  agreeable  or  op- 
*'  pofite  fenle  having  fomewhat  correfpon-» 
**  dent  in  the  founds  of  them  *.*' 

Proceeding  upon  this  plan,  he  has  ex- 
prcflcd  his  feveral  genera  by  fuch  founds 
as  ba^  bc^  bi^  and  da^  dc^  di^  ga^  ge^  giy 

♦  Part  4.  ch.  3.  p.  414. 
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and  the  like,  all  compofitiops  of  vowels,  C.  13. 
with  one  or  other  of  the  bcft- founding  ^""^"^^^ 
confonants.  The  differences  under  each 
of  thefe  genera  he  expreffes,  by  adding  to 
the  fyllable  .denoting  the  genus,  one  of 
the  following  confonants,  by  d^  ^,  />,  /,  r, 
z,  fy  w,  according  to  the  order  in  which 
the  differences  are  ranked  in  the  tables  un- 
der each  genus,  h  expreffing  the  firfl  dif- 
ference, d  the  fecond,  and  fo  on.  The 
fpecies  he  expreffes,  by  putting  after  the 
conlbnant  which  Hands  for  the  difference, 
one  of  the  io^tvi  vowels,  according  to  his 
alphabet ;  and  if  the  number  of  fpeciefes 
exceed  the  vowels,  he  ufes  diphthongs  for 
the  reft. 

I  cannot  illuftrate  this  better  than  in  his 
own  words  '^  For  inftance,"  fays  he,  *'  if 
''  de  fignify  element ^  then  deb  muft  fignify 
*'  the  firft  difference  ;  which,  according 
*'  to  the  tables,  is  fre :  and  deba  will  de- 
*'  note  the  firft  fpecies,  which  is  fiame. 
"  Det  will  be  the  fifth  difference  under 
*'  that  genus,  which  is  appearing  meteor  ; 
"  d€t<f.  the  firft  fpecies,  viz.  rainboWy  deta 
^'  the  fecond,  viz.  halo. 

"  Thus,  if  ti  fignify  the  genus  oi  fett^ 
^^fible  quality^  then  tid  muft  denote  the  fe- 
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C.  13.  *^  cond  diflFerence,  which  comprehends  co- 

^*^^^^^  *'  lours  ;  and  tida  muft  fignify  the  fecond 

**  fpecies  under  that  difference,  viz.  red-- 

*^  nefs  ;    tide  the  third  ipecies,   which  is 

**  greennefs  *,"  &c. 

Next  he  proceeds  to  fliew  how  the  gram- 
matical variations  of  words  are  to  be  ex- 
preffed.     If  the  word  is  an  adjedive,  fays 
he,  which,   according  to  his  method,  is 
always  derived  fi'om  a  fubftantive,  the  de- 
rivation is  made  by  the  change  of  the  ra- 
dical  confonant  into  another   confonant, 
or  by  adding  a  vowel  to  it.     Thus  if  da 
fignifies  Gody  dua  muft  fignify  divine  \  if 
de  fignifies  element^  then  due  muft  fignify 
elementary ;    if  do  fignifies  Jione^  then  due 
muft  fignify  Jlony ;    and  in  like   manner 
voices  and  numbers,  and  fuch  like  acci- 
dents of  words,  are  formed  f .     As  to  the 
acceflbry  words,  or  particles^  as  he  calls 
them,  he  expreffes  them  by  fimple  vowels 
or  diphthongs,  or  by  fome  of  thofe  mono- 
fyllables  not  ufed  for  any  of  the  genera  or 
differences. 

After  having  laid  down  the  rules  for 
this  philofophical  language,  he  proceeds 
to  give  us  examples  of  it  in  the  Lord's 

♦  Ibidip.  415.  t  Ib*<l»  P»  4i7» 
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prayer  and  Creed,  with  large  explanations  C.  13. 
of  them,  referring  to  the  rules  he  has  laid  ^"■'"^''^ 
down.     He  confefles,    that  "  his  contri- 
*^  vance  for  this  language,  is  not  ordered, 
**  as  to  the  facility  and  pleafantnefs  of  the 
*'  found,  to  fo  good  an  advantage  as  it 
**  might  have  been  upon  further  confide- 
**  ration  and  pra<5lice  ;   but,    as   it  is,   I 
^*  think  it  may  even  in  thefe  refpedls  come 
**  into  comparifon  with  any  of  the  Ian- 
*'  guages  now  known  *."     And  for  trial 
of  this,  he  gives  us  the  Lord's  prayer  in 
fifty  different  languages. 
He  concludes  his  work  with  an  appendix, 
.  wherein  he  compares  his  language  with 
the  Latin,  which  he  fays  in  thefe  parts  of 
the  world  fiipplies  the  place  of  a  common 
language  *.     And  in  this  comparifon  he  is 
very  fevere,  and  I  think  not  without  rea- 
fon,  upon  the  Latin,  obferving  many  de- 
feats, redundancies,  and  anomalies,  in  the 
grammar  of  it.     But  he  very  wifely,  in 
my  opinion,  labftains  from  the  compari- 
fon of  his  languge  with  the  Greek ;  think- 
ing, I  fuppofe,  that  it  would  not  gain  fo 
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C.  13.  much  »by  that  comparlfon ;   for  he  elfc- 
where  confefles  that  the  Greek  language  is 
much  more  phllofbphical  than  the  Latin  *. 
Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
wonderful  invention  of  the  good  bifhop, 
by  which  he  intended,  as  he  fays,  to  re- 
medy the  curfe  of  the  confufion  of  Babel 
I  know  many  of  my  readers  will  think 
that  I  have  given  a  fuller  account  of  it 
than  was  neceflary  or   proper;    but  the 
book  is  little  known,  though  I   think  it 
defervcs  to  be  very  much  known  and  ad* 
mired.     For,  in  my  opinion,  it  does  great 
honour  to  the  fociety  of  which  he  was  a 
member,    and   to  the  nation  in  general 
There  are  however,  no  doubt,  many  de* 
fedls  and  inaccuracies  in  it,  as  the  author 
himfelf  acknowledges  ;  but  I  am  fure  the 
old   proverb   will   apply   very  well   here, 
*'  It  is  eaficr  to  find  fault,  than  to  imitate, 
**  or  do  better  f ."     That  one  part  at  leaft 
of  the  proje6l  is  pradlicable,  I  mean  the 
forming  of  a  new  lan^oiagc  of  words  ac- 
cording   to    rules    of    art,    I    have    not 
the  lead  doubt.     In  the  languages  already 
invented,    there  is  a  wonderful  variety; 
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nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  think,  that  in  C.  ij* 
them  all  the  variety  which  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  admit,  is  exhaufled.  And 
in  fadt  we  know,  that  there  is  a  language 
Equally  exifting,  which  is  formed,  lik? 
our  author*s,  upon  principles  of  philofb- 
phy ;  I  mean  the  language  of  the  philofo- 
phers  of  India,  called  the  Satifcrit :  fo  that 
the  only  doubt  is,  whether  a  fingle  man,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  Ihort  life,  is  capable  of  fra- 
ming fuch  a  language.  As  to  the  real  cha^ 
ra6iery  there  is,  I  think,  more  difficulty 
in  the  formation  of  it.  And  yet  that  there 
may  be  a  language  of  charafters,  which 
are  not  the  marks  of  founds,  but  of  things, 
the  Chinefe  language  is  an  irrefragable 
proof.  And  as  that  language  appears  to 
have  been  formed  with  very  little  affift- 
ance  from  philofophy  or  art,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that,  with  the  affiftance  of 
philofophy,  and  the  grammatical  art,  an- 
other and  a  better  language  of  the  lame 
kind  might  be  formed. 

With  refpedl  to  the  facility  of  learning 
the  Bilhop's  language,  he  fays,  that  there 
are  but  three  thoufand  words  in  it,  and  I 
fuppofe  as  many  charadlers ;  whereas,  he 
reckons,    in   the  Latin   langviage,    thirty 

VoL.IL  3P  thoufand 
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_C.  13.  thoufand  radicals,  computing  the  feveral 
homonymies  to  be  fo  many  different  words, 
and  by  a  computation  which  he  gives  us 
from  Varro,  he  makes  the  number  of 
words  all  together,  with  all  their  diflPerent 
variations  by  fle<5lion,  to  amount  to  about 
five  millions.  He  therefore  concludes,  that 
his  language  is  much  eafier  to  be  learned 
than  the  Latin,  in  the  proportion,  as  h6 
fays,  of  one  to  forty ;  and  he  does  not 
doubt,  but  that  a  man  of  good  capacity 
and  memory,  might,  in  one  month*s  fpace, 
attain  to  a  readinefs  of  exprefling  his 
mind,  either  in  the  chara<5ler,  or  the  lau*- 


guage  ♦. 


CoQclufion  of  the  book* 
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CHAP.        XIV. 

That  n  language  of  art  mujl  have  been  the 
ivork  of  men  of  artj  and  formed  upon  a 
regular  plan. — *The  fame  art  neceffary  to 
preferve  language  that  is  required  to  form 
it. — The  want  of  fuch  art  the  caufe  of 
the  corruption  oj  all  languages. — The  dan-- 
ger  of  the  Englifh  being  fo  corrupted. — 
Irregularities  and  imperfeSiions  of  the^  La^ 
tin. 


I  Have  all  along,  through  the  courfe  of  C.  14J 
this  work,  fuppofed,  that  a  language 
of  art  could  not  have  been  formed  v^ith- 
out  art,  and  that  it  muft  have  been  the 
vrork  of  men  of  art,  and  fuperior  abilities ; 
and  accordingly  I  have  talked,  in  the 
ftyle  of  Plato  and  other  antient  writers, 
of  the  artificers  of  language^  and  the  la^w^ 
givers  of  words.  It  may  however  be 
thought,  that  I  make  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  this  matter  ;  and  that  though  there  be, 
no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  art  in  language, 
yet  it  may  have  arifen  by  degrees  from  ex- 
3 1^,2  pericncc. 
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C.  14.  perience,   obfervation,    and    vulgar    xife  ; 

^"''^'"^  and  that  in"  this  way  even  a  language  of 
art  may  have  been  formed  without  any 
regular  plan  or  fyftem.  If  this  be  true,  I 
think  it  muft  be  true  likewife,  that  all 
the  other  arts,  liberal  as  well  as  mechani- 
cal, muft  have  been  invented  in  the  fame 
way ;  and  that  painting,  mufic,  architec- 
ture, muft  have  been  the  work  of  the  mere 
vulgar.  The  queftion  therefore  is  gene- 
ral, and  deferves  to  be  confidercd  with 
fome  attention. 

And,  in  the  frfi  place,  it  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  the  art  of  language,  like  every 
x)ther  art,  muft  have  arifen  frbm  experi- 
ence :  for,  as  Ariftotle  has  faid  *,  many  ex- 
periences make  art ;  and  no  arc  ever  would 
have  been  formed,  if  men  had  not  firft  be- 
gun with  the  pradlice ;  very  rude  and  im- 
perfedl  no  doubt  at  firft,  but  which  was 
improved  by  degrees,  and  at  laft  formed  . 
into  an  art.  For  we  never  ftibuld  have 
had  the  art  of  architefture,  if  men  had  not 
begun  with  building  huts  and  cabanes^ 
fuch  as  we  find  among  the  barbarous  na- 
tions ;  nor  of  painting,  if  there  had  not 
been  a  beginning  by  rude  draughts,  ci- 

•  Metajffyf.  Hi.  i.  ca/f.  i. 
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thcr  in  colours  or  carving,  which  we  C.  14^ 
likewifc  find  is  pradlifcd  among  fuch  na-  ^^-^^^"^^ 
dons  ;  and  if  naen  had  not  firft  fung,  or 
performed  upon  inftnmients,  dicre  cer- 
tainly never  would  have  been  an  art  of 
mufic.  And  in  like  manner,  if  men  had 
not  firft  ipoken,  there  never  would  have 
been  an  art  of  language  ;  for  it  is  certain, 
that  in  matters  of  art,  men  did  not  begirt 
with  the  theory,  but  the  praAice;  and 
the  only  queftion  is.  Whether,  from  the 
practice,  a  theory  did  not  at  laft  arife, 
widiout  which  the  art  could  not  have  been 
formed  ?  and  whether  fuch  theory  could 
have  been  the  produAion  of  mCTe  people  ? 

7,dlyy  I  think  it  is  likewife  evident,  that 
the  art  of  language  could  not  have  been 
formed  at  once,  but  there  muft  have  beea 
a  growth  and  progrefs  in  it  as  in  other  arts. 
For  even  after  the  general  plan  or  fyflera  of 
any  art  was  formed,  there  muft  have  been 
many  after  inventions  and  additions  made, 
before  tiic  art  was  completed ;  and  accord- 
ingly, I  have  obferved  a  progrefs  of  diis 
kind  in  die  Greek  language. 

3^fy,  It  muft  not  be  thought  tibat  a 
gnunmar,  or  any  fyftem  of  the  language, 
was  vrri^en  before  the  art  was  inveQtfid. 

Whoever 
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C.  14.  Whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the  hiflory 
^^^^^^^  of  arts,  knows  that  ^liey  were  invented 
and  completed  before  they  were  reduced 
to  writing.  Thus  the  fineft  buildings  of 
antiquity  were  reared  before  Vitruvius, 
or  any  other,  fo  far  as  I  know,  had  writ- 
ten upon  architefture.  Painting  was  an 
^  of  the  higheft  eftimation,  and  pradlifed 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs  by  Zeuxis,  Ap- 
pelles,  and  Protogenes,  though  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  then  a  word  writ- 
ten upon  the  fubjedl.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  art  of  poetry  was  well  known  and 
pradlifed  before  Ariftotle  vinrote  his  book 
upon  poetry  ?  and  that  the  art  of  rhetoric, 
in  like  manner,  was  pcrfedUy  \mderftood 
before  he  or  any  other  wrote  upon  die  fub- 
jed  ?  And  with  refpedl  to  this  matter  of 
language,  it  is  faid,  that  Plato  and  Ari- 
ilotle  were  the  fir  ft  who  wrote  upon  the 
fubjedl  of  grammar  *,  though  it  be  cer- 
tainly true,  that  the  grammar  of  the  Greek 
language  was  completed  long  before  their 
time,  and  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Ho- 
mer. And  the  fadt  truly  is,  that  all  the 
books  that  have  been  written  upon  the  fub- 

♦  Sec  Bifliop  Wilkins'is  philofophical  language,  book  i, 
clu  K.  p.  30.  :uid  the  authorities  he  there  quotes. 
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jedl  of  any  art,  have  been  formed  from  the  C.  14I 
pradlice  of  that  art  already  invented,  not  ^"■^"^'^^ 
the  art  from  the  books.  This  is  plainly  the 
cafe  of  one  of  thofe  books  I  mentioned,  viz. 
Ariftotle's  Art  of  Poetry,  which  is  clearly  no 
more  than  a  colledlion  of  obfervations  up- 
on the  art,  arifing  from  the  pradlice  of 
Homer  and  the  tragic  poets.  And  I  am 
perfuadcd  there  is  nothing  in  that  book, 
which  was  not  known  to  every  poet  of  that 
age,  except  the  philofophical  principles 
upon  which  Ariftotle  has  foimded  the 
art. 

Thefe  things  being  premifed,  the  que^ 
ftion  comes  to  this  precife  iflue,  Whether 
fuch  a  language  as  the  Greek  could  have 
been  formed  by  ordinary  men  employed 
in  the  common  occupations  of  life,  and 
without  making  language  their  particular 
ftudy  ?  or  whether,  for  the  framing  fuch 
a  language,  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
genius  were  not  required,  and  who  had 
made  a  particular  ftudy  of  the  nature 
both  of  words  and  of  things  ? 

And,  in  the  jirjl  place,  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered,  that  there  is  one  thing  abfblutely 
required  in  every  art,  that  it  fhould  have 
fome  plan  or  fyftcm  j  by  which  I  mean, 

that 
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C  14.  that  it  fhould  propofc  fome  end  to  be  at- 
^-^"^^^^  tained,  and  proceed  in  a  certain  method^ 
and  according  to  certain  rules,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  that  end  *.  The  end  of  lan- 
guage, for  example,  is  to  exprefs  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  human  mind.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  four  things  that  I  mentioned 
in  the  begixming  of  this  volume  are  re- 
quired, viz.  That  all  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  Ihould  be  diftiniftly  exprefled, 
adoy  That  this  (hould  be  done  by  as  few 
words  as  poflible.  ^tioj  That  the  connec- 
tion of  thofe  words  with  one  another 
fliould  be  fome  way  marked.    And,  Iq/iiyy 

*  Art  IS  defined  hj  ttie  Stoics  to  be,  ^sirnfuc  In.  mtcx^^mv 

lyytyufimo'/MHtt  Xfic  ri  riXof  •w;^y»rw  rmv  i»  rf  Cif  •    And  Quia* 

lilian  defines  it  to  be,  Voteftas  via  (i.  e.  or  dine)  efficient^ 
See  Mr  Harris's  excellent  treadfe  of  Art,  and  the  notes 

.  upon  it,  p.  260.  It  is  therefore  of  the  eflence  of  art, 
that  it  (hould  be  a  fyjiem^  and  proceed  according  to  rule 
and  method.  So  that  though  experience  be  the  mother 
of  art,  yet  a  man  would  be  no  better  than  an  empiric, 
•who  had  coUeAed  the  greateft  number  of  fads  and  ob- 
fenrations  on  any  art,  if  he  had  not  digefted  them  into  a 
ffftem,  laying  down  principles,  and  drawing  from  thence 
confequences  to  the  pra^ice,  and  fo  forming  that  ^  ^r« 
»»>-v  (&xi>6v(  iTMiiriii*.,  And  if  the  art  is  to  be  carried  the 
length  of  fcience,  it  muft  be  founded  on  principles  that 
are  out  of  the  art,  and  to  be  found  only  in  phiJofophy. 

'  And  it  is  in  this  way  that  I  hare  endeavo€ured  to  conned 
grammar  with  philofophy. 
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That  the  found  of  the  language  fhould  be  C.  14* 
agreeable  to  the  car,  and  of  eafy  utterance.  ^^^'^^'^ 
For  attaining  thefe  purpofes,  we  have  feen 
in  the  conrfe  of  this  work,  how  many 
things  were  required.  Firft,  That  a  fy- 
ftem  of  etymology  was  to  be  formed,  by 
which  the  whole  language  was  to  be  de- 
rived from  certain  primitive  founds,  or  ra- 
dical words.  Then  cafes,  genders,  and 
numbers,  were  to  be  invented  ;  which  an-  , 
fwered  a  double  purpofe,  both  of  expref- 
fing  different  relations  and  other  circum- 
ftances  of  things,  and  of  cohnedling  words 
together  in  fyntax.  Then  tenfes  and  moods- 
of  verbs  were  to  be  contrived,  by  which 
the  circumftance  of  time,  and  the  affec- 
tions or  difpofitions  of  the  human  mind 
with  refpedl  to  the  adlion  of  the  verb, 
were  to  be  expreffed.  And,  laftly.  The  ele- 
mental founds  of  language  muft  be  fo  com- 
-  bintd  in  fyllables  and  words,  and  thefe 
fyllabies  muft  be  fo  varied  in  length  and 
modulation,  as  to  make  the  found  of  the 
language  fweet  and  mufical,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  ftrong  and  mafculine.  All 
this  was  to  be  done  by  certain  rules  :  for 
fuch  is  the  nature  of  art,  that  every  thing 
belonging  to  it,  which  by  its  nature  caa 
Vol.  n.  3  0^  he 
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C.  14*  be  fubjeded  to  rule,  muft  be  fo  fubje(5led  ; 

^^"^"^^  for  wh^e  there  is  no  rulc^  there  is  no  art. 
Now  it  is  impoffible  that  all  this  can  be 
done^  without  that  great  work  of  fciencc 
being  firll  performed,  I  mean  analyfis  ;  for 
language  muft  have  been  analyfed,  bothi 
the  formal  and  material  part  of  it,  before 
it  could  be  formed  into  fuch  a  fyftem  as 
that  of  the  Greek  language.     Now  is  it 
poflible  to  believe,  that  all  this  could  be 
done  by  men  who  never  thought  of  lan- 
guage, but  fo  far  as  it  ferved  the  ordinary 
purpofes  of  life  ?   If  we  can  believe  this, 
we  may  alfo  believe,  not  only  that  all  the 
arts  above  mentioned  were  fo  invented, 
but  likewife  all  the  fciences  ;   that  geo- 
metry, for  example,  and  aftronomy,  and 
even  philofophy  itfelf,  vrould  grow  up  a-» 
fflong  lavages,   as  it  were  fpontaneoufly, 
without  care  or  culture.     But  the  hiftory 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,   contradi<5ls    this    hypothcfis  :    for 
we  know,  that  the  fciences  took  their  rife 
in  a  country  where  there  was  an  order  of 
men  fct  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  them, 
having  the  neceffaries  of  life  fupplied  to 
them  by  the  labour  of  others,  and  being 
relieved  of  all  other  cares  but  that  of  learn- 
ing 
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ing  and  religion.  This  was  the  cafe  in  C.  14^ 
Egypt ;  and  though  in  Greece  there  were  ^'^^^^^^^ 
no  colleges  of  priefts,  as  in  Egypt ;  yet  in 
the  progrefs  of  focicty,  it  muft  neceflarily 
happen,  that  feme  men  will  be  relieved  of 
the  neceffity  of  bodily  labour,  and  enabled 
to  live  by  the  labour  of  others.  Now  it 
was  by  fuch  men,  in  Greece,  and  in  other 
countries,  employing  their  leifure  in  the 
cultivation  of  arts  and  fciences,  that  lan- 
guage and  every  other  art  and  Icience  was 
formed. 

At  the  fame  time  I  would  not  be  under- 
ftood  to  deny,  that  favages,  living  in  fuch 
a  ftate  as  that  of  the  Hurons,  in  which  e- 
very  man  is  obliged  to  provide  for  the  ne- 
ceiEties  of  life,  and  confequently  has  little 
time  for  fpeculations  of  any  kind,  would, 
from  mere  neceffity,  make  fome  progrefs 
in  the  art  of  language,  as  well  as  in  other 
neceffary  arts  ;  for  the  fame  neceffity 
that  made  men  invent  this  method  of 
communication  by  articulate  founds, 
would  alfo  make  them  contrive  expedi- 
ents for  rendering  the  ufe  of  it  as  eafy 
and  convenient  as  poffible.  .  And  ac- 
cordingly we  have  feen,  that  *  among  the 
Hurons,  arid  other  barbarous  nations, 
2  Q^  there 
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C.  14.  there  are  fome  beginnings  of  the  art  rf 

^"^"'^'^^  language.     But  I  deny  that  among  any 

people,  while  they  continue  in  that  ftatc^ 

a  regular  fyftem  of  a  language  could  be 

formed. 

There  are  perhaps  readers  who  may 
think,  that  what  I  have  faid  of  the  art  of 
the  Greek  language  is  much  exaggerated, 
and  for  the  greater  part  an  imagination  of 
my  own,  particularly  with  refpeft  to  its 
fyftem  of  etymology.  But  what  will  they 
lay  of  the  Sanfcrit  language  above  defcri- 
bed  *  ?  of  which  all  the  words  are  derived 
from  certain  radical  founds,  which  have 
no  determined  (ignification  of  their  own, 
according  to  certain  rules  of  derivation, 
fo  fixed  and  eftabliihed  that  any  man  who 
knows  thofe  rules,  can  never  be  at  a  lofs 
for  words  in  that  language,  but  may  form 
them  readily  as  he  needs  them,  and  they 
will  be  perfedlly  underftood  by  thofe  who 
underfland  the  language,  though  they  had 
never  heard  them  before.  Muft  not  fuch 
a  language  at  leaft  have  been  the  invention 
of  philofbphers  as  well  as  grammarians  ? 
Or  if  any  of  my  readers  fhould  doubt  of 

•  Part  3.  book  i.  ch.  16.  p.  2 to.     See  alfo  Diflcrta- 
ttoQ  on  the  Formation  of  iht  Greek  language. 
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th*  truth  of  this  fa6l,  for  no  other  reafoH,  C.  14. 
that  I  can  conceive,  but  becaule  the  perfon  ^■^^'^^ 
who  relates  it  is  a  Jefuit,  what  will  they 
fay  to  the  example  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage? the  words  of  which  are  allde-^ 
lived  from  roots  formed  of  combinations 
of  the  feveral  confonants  in  triads.     Is  it 
poffible  to  fuppofe,  thkt  a  language  of  fo 
artificial  a  ftrudure  Ihould  have  been  the 
invention  of  men  of  no  art  or  fcience  ? 
and  yet  the  Greek  is  allowed,  I  believe, 
by  every  body  who  underftands  both,  to 
'  be  a  language  of  much  greater  art.     If  we 
can  believe  all  this,  we  may  believe  alfo, 
that  Bifhop  Wilkins's  philofophical  lan- 
guage may  have  been  invented  by  the 
people. 

But  further,  I  fay,  that  a  language  of 
art  not  only  could  not  have  been  invented 
by  the  people,  but  that  it  cannot  be  pre*- 
ferved  among  them,  without  the  particu- 
lar care  and  attention  of  thofe  men  of  art 
we  call  grammarians  ;  whom  we  may  de- 
fpife  as  much  as  we  plcafe ;  but  if  thfere 
be  not  luch  a  iet  of  men  in  every  country, 
to  guard  againft  the  abufes  and  corruptions 
which  popular  ufe  will  neceflarily  intro- 
duce 
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C.  14.  ducc  into  every   language  ;   and  if  the 
^^""^^^^  youth  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  country, 
are  not  carefully  inftrudted  by  fuch  men 
in  the  principles  of  grammar  j   the  lan- 
guage of  that  country^  however  perfed  it 
may  have  been  originally,  v^rill  very  foon 
become  imlearned   and  barbarous.     It  is 
chiefly  by  fuch  negled  that  all  the  prefent 
languages  of  Europe  are  become  corrupt 
dialedls  of  languages  that  w^ere  originally 
good  ;   the  French,  Italian,  Spanilh,  and 
piodern  Greek,  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
the  Englifh,  German,  and  other  Teuto- 
nic dialedls,  of  the  Gothic.     Nor  is  what 
remains  of  the  Celtic,  as  I  am  informed, 
free  of  corruption. 

Sic  omnia  fatis 


In  pejus  ruere^  et  retro  fublapfa  referri. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  all  human  arts  :  for 
not  being  natural  to  man,  but  a  kind  of 
forced  production  of  the  foil,  they  muft 
be  preferved  with  the  fame  care  that  is  re- 
quired to  rear  them  ;  and  if  that  is  but  a 
little  remitted,  down  the  ftream  we  go  to 
our  natural  ftate  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rity: 

Non 
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Non  aliter  quam  qui  adverfo  vix  Jlumine  kfn^  C.  14. 

Remigiis  fubigity  Ji  brachia  forte  remifity 
Atqtie  ilium  in  pr^ceps  prono  rapit  aheus  am-- 


ni  *• 


Thus 


•  Though  we  of  Britain  boaft  of  being  a  learned  na- 
tion, I  doubt  the  Engliih  language  is  not  mended  in 
our  hands.     Dr  Lowth,  in  his  excellent  grammar,  has 
colle^ed  a  furprifing  number  of  barbarifms  and  folecifm« 
that  are  to  be  found  in  our  moft  admired  authors,  parti- 
cularly of  this  century.  The  bed  authors  may  be  guilty  of 
inaccuracies  of  ftylc  through  hurry  and  inattention  ;  biit 
fuch  frequent  and  repeated  blunders  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded but  from  abfolute  ignorance  of  the  grammatical 
art.    To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  compare  thoie  au- 
thors with  forae  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  the 
rules  of  whofe  language  we  underftand  as  well,  perhaps 
better,  than  thofe  of  our  own;  andbefides,  the philofophf 
,of  language  is  now  fo  well  underftood  by  the  learned  a* 
mong  us,  that  we  know  not  only  what  a  language  is, 
but  what  it  ought  to  be.     Now  let  us  try  whether  we 
can  find  in  Pl^to,  Ariftotte,    Demoflhenes,  or  Cicero, 
fuch  fins  committed,  not  only  againft  the  particular  rules 
of  their  languages,  but  againft  the  rules  of  general  and 
philofophical  grainraar.  Or  if  we  are  not  learned  enough 
to  be  able  to  make  this  comparifon,  let  us  compare  them 
with  fome  of  the  bed  writers  of  the  lad  age,  fuch  as  Bt- 
ihop  Wilkins's  book  upon  philofophical  language,  with 
which,  though  it  appear  that  Dr  Lowth  was  acquainted, 
yet  I  oblierve  none  of  his  examples  of  folecifms  are  from 
bim ;  nor  do  I  remember  any  that  he  has  quoted  from 
an  author  of  the  (ame  age,  but  who  flouriihed  a  little 
later,  I  mean  my  Lord  Shaftelbury,  whom  I  have  always 

admired. 
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C.  14.      Thus  I  think  I  have  proved,  that  a  lan- 
^'"^'^^^^  guage  of  art  muft  have  been  the  work  of 
men  of  art.     But  a  diflSculty  will  here  oc- 
cur :  How  can  we  fuppofe  that  the  people 
of  any  country  would  receive  a  language 
from  thofe  few  artifls,  and  agree  univer- 
fally  to  give  up  that  jargon,   which,  how- 
ever rude  and  barbarous,  they  and  their 
forefathers  had  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to 
fpeak  ?   To  this  I  anfwer,  firft.  That  the 
fame  thing  muft  have  happened  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  other  arts,  in  which,  as  iii 
language,  the  many  muft  have  fubmitted 
to  be  taught  by  the  few  ;  otherwife  every 
art  of  life  muft  have  continued  to  be  prac- 
tifed    at    this    day   as    rudely    and    im- 
perfectly as  it  was  at  firft.     And  the  rea- 
fon  why  men  fhould  thus  fubmit  to  be 

admired,  not  only  for  the  elegance  and  copioufhefs  06 
bis  ftyle,  in  both  which  he  perhaps  exceeds  any  Engliih 
author,  but  for  the  purity  of  it ;  and  as  if  fine  writing 
belonged  to  hit  family,  there  is  a  relation  of  his  in  thit 
age,  Mr  Harris,  who  is  as  corred  in  his  ftyle  as  be  is  e« 
legant. 

If  then  it  be  true,  that  language  is  declining,  it  is  time 
that  the  patrons  of  learning  among  us  fhould  take  thtf 
alarm  ;  for  they  may  be  aflured,  that  with  the  art  of 
language,  every  other  art  and  fcience  \7ili  decline*  It 
has  always  been  fo  in  every  age  and  nation,  and  will  al- 
ways be  fo. 

inftruded. 
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inftru6led,  is  fufficiently  evident ;  for  man  C  14^ 
being  naturally  a  docile  and  an.  imitative 
animal,  would  be  difpofed  to  copy  whate^ 
ever  he  faw  was  better  of  the  kind  than 
what  he  had  been  in  ufe  to  pracflife.  And 
this  would  hold  efpecially,  if  the  new  jne-» 
thod  was  recommended  by  men  of  autho-* 
rity,  fuch  as  we  muft  fuppofe  thofe  invent- 
ors of  the  artof  language  to^have  been  among 
jL  favage  people.  And  accordingly  I  fay,  in 
the  fecond  place,  That,  in  point  of  fad, 
there  are  examples,  of  whole  nations  -ha-* 
ving  given  up  their  language  in  favour 
of  a  better  one,  recommended  to  them 
by  their  governors,  or  men  of  authority  a- 
piong  them.  This  I  believe  was  the  cafe 
of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Greece,  when 
the  Pelafgi  firft  came  among  them  ;  as  it 
undoubtedly  was  of  the  Athenians,  who, 
as  Herodotus  tells  us,  changed  their  lan- 
guage for  that  of  the  Pelalgi,  when  they 
were  in  pofTefiion  of  Attica.  And  we  arc  ' 
informed  by  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega,  tfia? 
many  of  the  barbarous  nations  in  Peru, 
who  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  the  Incas, 
likewife  received  a  language  from  them. 

When  the  new  language  is  thx^  im- 
ported into  a  country  by  conquerors,  th« 

Vol.  II.  3  R  progreft 
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C.  i4»  progrefs  of  it  would  be  quick;  but  it 
would  be  much  flower  when  it  was  in- 
vented in  the  country  itfelf,  as  it  muft 
have  been  at  firft  in  Egypt,  or  fbme  o- 
ther  country ;  for  the  progrefs  of  the  inven- 
tion itfelf  muft  have  been  flow,  and  the 
teaching  it  to  the  people  ftill  flower.  For 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  people  would 
receive  it  fo  readily  from  men  of  their  own 
country,  as  from  foreign  conquerors, 
bringing  in  their  other  arts,  and  changing 
the  whole  ftate  of  the  country. 

In  framing  this  language  of  art,  I  am 
perfuaded  the  artifts  would  make  ufe  of 
the  materials  of  the  old  jargon  :  for  they 
certainly  would  ufe  the  elemental  founds 
that  had  already  been  invented;  and  t# 
thefe  they  would  add  others,  which, 
upon  trial,  they  found  the  human  mouth 
could  pronoimce.  What  veftiges  of  art 
they  found  in  the  old  language,  fuch  as 
we  have  fhewn  are  to  be  found  in  the 
moft  barbarous  languages,  they  would 
follow,  and  improve  upon.  They  would 
foon  fee  the  neceflity  of  exprefHng  things 
that  have  a  likenefs  by  words  that  alfo 
have  a  likenefs,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  derivation  and  compofition ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  they  would  find  it  abfblutely 

neceflarf 
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neceflary  to  abridge  the  immoderate  length  C.  14. 
of  the  old  words.  They  would  difcover, 
that  time  was  a  neceflary.  adjunct  of  all 
adlions.  This  would  naturally  kad  them 
to  exprefs  it  by  fome  variation  of  the  word 
denoting  adlion ;  that  is,  they  would  in- 
vent tenfes.  They  would  alfo  dilcover,  ' 
that  an  agent  was  neceflary  in  every  adlion^ 
and  they  would  find  the  divifion  into  three 
perfons  made  to  their  hand.  They  would 
therefore  naturally  think  of  marking 
likewife  this  diftindtion  of  perfons,  by 
a  variation  of  the  verb  ;  and  there 
too  they  would  find  fomething  already 
done,  as  I  have  obferved  before  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  Huron  language  *•  And  laft 
•f  all  they  would  find  out  the  neceflity  of 
fyntax,  and  of  cafes  of  nouns. 

This  would,  as  I  conjedljLure,  be  die  pro- 
grefs  of  a  language  of  art  among  the  artifls 
themfelves;  but  the  progrefs,  as  I  have 
faid,  wduld  be  much  flower  among  the 
people.  For  I  believe  fuch  a  language  a- 
mong  them  could  hardly  be  ellabliflied 
without  government,  civility,  religion, 
mufic,  and  other  arts,  which  therefore  I 

•  Vol.  I.  pag.  374. 
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C.  14.  imagine  have  alj  come  along  with  this  Ian- 

^■'^^^'^^  gmge.     In  fliort^  I  fuppofe  that  the  people 

muft  have  been  tamed  and  civilized  before 

they  coilld  be  taught  to  fpeak  according  to 

rules  of  art. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  will  take  notice  of 
Bn  obje^ion  that  will  naturally  occur  to 
my  fyftem  of  language  being  the  work  of 
art.  It  will  be  faid,  that  popular  ufe  is  the 
governing  principle  in  languages, 

^em  penes  arbitritim  etjuset  norma  loquendi^ 

as  Horace  fays ;  and  according  to  Quin- 
tilian,  Confuetudo  eji  certiffima  loquendi  ma-' 
gifira\  iHendumque  plane  fernione^  utnurmno^ 
vui  publlca  forma  eji  *. 

But  to  thcfe  authorities,  I  anfwer,  firji^ 
That  neither  Horace  nor  Quintilian  meant 
to  deny  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  art 
in  language.  But  it  is  evident,  from  thfe 
context  of  both  paffages,  that  their  mean* 
ing  was,  that  when  the  rules  of  art  and 
the  reafon  of  the  thing  were  upon  one  fide, 
and  uniform  cuftom  upon  the  other,  the 
laft  ought  to  prevail ;  which  is  faying  n6 
more,  than  that  a  man  muft  not  pretend 
to  make  a  language  for  himfelf,  any  more 

♦  JJb.  I,  cap.  6.  inith^ 

than 
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than  to  coin  money  for  himfclf^  to  ufc  C.  144 
Quintilian^s  comparifon,  but  muft  fpeak  ^'"'''^^^^ 
like  other  men,  as  well  as  ufc  the  current 
coin.  But,  2^/r,  I  fay  thi?  obfervation 
applies  mwch  more  ftrongly  to  the  Lati^ 
which  we  muft  fuppofc  thofc  authors  had 
chiefly  in  view,  than  to  the  Greek,  or  any 
other  pure  unmixed  language.  What  mix- 
ture the  antient  Pelafgic  fuffered  when  it 
was  firft  imported  into  Latium,  it  is  im-^ 
poflible  I  believe  exadlly  to  determine. 
Some  authors,  1  know,  think,  that  there  is 
a  great  mixture  in  it  of  Ofcan,  and  other 
barbarous  diale(fts.  But  be  that  as  it  will, 
it  is  certain,  that  in  later  times  it  was 
brought  much  nearer  to  the  Greek  ftand- 
ard,  by  introducing  not  only  a  great 
many  Greek  words,  but  a  great  deal  of 
the  Greek  analogy  and  decleniion  of  words^ 
This  makes  the  Latin  analogy  not  fo  con- 
•  fiftent  with  itfelf,  and  produces  a  great 
many  more  anomalies  in  that  language^ 
than  are  to  be  found  in  Greek.  I  will 
give  one  or  two  examples,  which  occur  to 
me,  among  many  others  that  might  be 
found.  Apery  the  Latin  word  for  a  boar^ 
inftead  of  the  genitive  aperis  or  apruy  ac-* 
<;ording  to  the  analogy  of  pater  and  ciccr, 
J^  and 
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C.  14.  and  many  other  word^,  has  apru    Now 
the  way  I  account  for  this  anomaly,  is 
from  the  Greek.     I  have  little  doubt  but 
the  Greeks  antiently  had  the  fame  word 
iwtf,  the  termination  of  which  they  foften- 
ed,  by  adding  -ec  to  it ;  and  then  by  the 
lyncope,  they  made  it  aV/x^c ;  and  by  the 
adjedlion  of  the  ^  in  the  beginning,  they 
made  the  prefcnt  word  KOLTfo^,  the  genitive 
of ,  which  is  xaT/>¥,  from  whence  comes  the 
Latin  genitive  apri^  (leaving  out  the  x),  as 
from  ififjM  comes  animi ;    and,    by  fbme 
ftrange  accident,  the  word,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  X,  has  come  in  Latin  to  figni- 
fy  a  goat^  and  likewife  follows  the  analo- 
gy of  the  Greek  declenfion.      This  in- 
flance  is  given  by  Quintilian  *.     I  will 
give  another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind, 
not  mentioned  by  him.     The  Latin  word 
ager^  forms  its  genitive  in  the  fame  way 
as  aper  does ;  and  it  is  dgri^  and  not  ageris^ 
as  another  word  very  like  it  in  found,  viz. 
agger  has  its   genitive.    Now  the  reafon 
for  this  irregular  genitive,  I  believe  to  be 
the  fame  as  in  the  former  cafe,  namely, 
that  it  is  taken  from  the  Greek  genitive 

•  Lib.  I.  cap*  6* 
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I  will  only  mention  another  inftance,  C.  14. 
where  the  Latin  analogy  is  irregular  ^uncl  ^^■^^'^^ 
imperfedt,  becaufe  they  have  adopted  the 
Greek  analogy  only  in  part.  The  Greeks 
form  the  preter-perfedl  of  verbs  beginning 
with  a  confonant,  by  reduplication  of  that 
confonant  with  the  vowel «.  This  analo- 
gy the  Latins  have  followed  in  fome  words : 
for  from  cado  they  form  the  preterite  ceci^ 
di ;  from  pango^  or  the  old  word  pago^  pe^ 
pigi  ;  and  from  fpondeOy  fpopmdi.  But 
why  not  carry  this  analogy  throughout, 
as  the  Greeks  have  done  ?  Why  not  fay, 
legOy  lekgi ;  pingo^  pepinxi  ?  And  the  fadl 
I  apprehend  to  have  been,  that  thefe  redu- 
plications were  not  antiently  ufed  in  the 
language,  and  accordingly  are  not  to  be 
found,  fo  far  as  I  know,  in  any  of  the  old 
monuments  of  Latin  preferveji  to  us  ;  but 
were  adopted  about  the  time,  when,  as 
Plutarch  obferves,  the  Latins  began  to 
form  their  language  upon  the  model  of  the 
Greek. 

Bat  though,  in  this  manner,  we  may 
account  for  many  irregularities  in  the  La- 
tin tongue,  we  cannot,  I  believe,  render 
a  reafon  for  them  all,  particularly  fcM: 
thofe  ftrange  things  they  call  gerunds  and 

fupiMs^ 
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C  i^p  fMpines^  about  which  grammarians, difpute 
fo  mnch,  whether  they  be  verbal  nouns  or 
parts  of  the  verb  *.  And  all  I  can  fee 
with  certainty  in  the  matter  is,  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  regular  fy* 
ftcm  of  a  language ;  and  are  altogether 
mmeceflary,  as  we  may  fee  froi»  the  ex-r 
jimpleof  the  Greek,  which  ha3  none  of 
thexn.  There  ftre  many  other  irregularities 
and  inconjGftencies  in  the  Latin  language, 
which  have  been  noted  by  Biftiop  Wiljdns^ 
\ix  his  moft  ingenious  work  upon  a  philofi^ 
phical  language  t»  which  I  have  fo  often 
quoted.  But  befides  irregularities,  there 
are  capital  defect  in  it,  fuch  as  the  wanjt 
of  an  article,  which  even  fome  language^ 
that  are  called  barbarous,  fuch  as  the  Go^ 
thic,  have.  They  want  alfo  an  active  par* 
ticxple  paft,  which  maJkes  thait  disjointed 
kind  of  conapofition,  by  an  ablatwe  obfo^ 
btte^  as  they  call  it,  fo  very  frequent  in 
Latin ;  which  has,  befides  this,  great  im- 
perfedlion,  that  it  does  not  exprefe  who 
is  the  agent  of  the  adion  of  the  verb  with 


♦  See,  upon  this  fubjeft,  San^U  Minerva^  wkk  Peri* 
AOOius's  QiQtef* 

•    f  Part  4.  ch.  6.  • 
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whicli  the  ablative  is  joined.  Thus  when  C.  14. 
we  fay  in  Latin,  Brutus^  interfeBa  CafarCy  in 
Greciam  profeRus  eft^  it  does  not  appear 
whether  it  was  Brutus,  or  any  other,  that 
killed  Caefar.  And  there  is  another  capital 
defedl  of  the  like  kind,  namely,  the  want 
of  a  prefent  paffive  participle ;  and  which, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  is  alfo  wanting 
both  in  Englilh  and  French.  The  defedt 
is  fupplied  in  thole  languages,  by  a  clum- 
fy  circumlocution,  in  which  the  form  of  the 
ejcpreflion  is  changed,  e.  g.  in  place  of  tvt- 
rofjLifoQ,  we  fay,  'while  they  are  beating  him^ 
and  the  French  fay,  pendant  qu  on  le  bat. 
In  Latin  they  muft  fupply  it  likewife  by 
a  circtimlocution,  as,  dum  verberatur ;  or  by 
ufing  the  perfect  participle  of  the  fame 
voice  in  place  of  it,  as  when  Virgil  fays, 
Ventofa  per  eqmra  vecti,  i.  e.  To^iv/uirou 
We  muft  therefore,  I  doubt,  acknowledge, 
that  the  Latin  language  came  off  from  the 
Greek  ftock  before  it  was  fufficiently  cul- 
tivated and  improved,  and  likewife  that  it 
has  a  mixture  in  it  of  the  jargon  of  fbme  of 
the  barbarous  nations  in  Italy,  from  whence 
it  has  derived  thofe  ftrange  anomalies, 
which  I  think  can  be  no  otherwife  account- 
ed for. 

VoL.n.  3S  At 
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C.  14.  At  the  fame  time  we  are  not  to  believe 
that  there  are  no  irregularities  in  Greek. 
For  it  is  impoflible  but  that  fome  abufes 
muft  have  crept  into  an  art  which  is 
copftantly  pradlifed  by  men  who  do  not 
underftand  it ;  and  that  fuch  abufes  £hould 
grow  into  inveterate  cuftom,  fo  that  even 
the  men  of  learning  would  be  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  them.  But  I  am  perfuaded  there 
are  many  fewer  of  them  than  are  common- 
ly imagined.  We  have,  for  example,  in 
our  common  grammars,  a  long  cata- 
logue of  irregular  verbs  ;  but  thefe  arc 
nothing  elfe  but  tenfes  regularly  formed 
from  themes  that  are  obfolete  ;  and  they 
might  as  well  call  the  fccond  future  and 
fecond  aorift  of  every  verb,  irregular  tenfes. 
There  are  certain  abbreviations  too,  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  the  verb,  which  are  now  in 
ufe,  and  which  pafs  with  fuperficial  gram- 
marians for  the  original  forms.  Thus 
TVTTjj,  the  fecond  perfon  of  ntfrrofjLau,  is 
thought  to  be  the  irregular  and  original 
form  of  that  perlbn  ;  and  rvTrntfOLi  and  rvTr- 
TtoLt,  are  faid  to  be  a  poetic  or  licentious  ufe 
of  the  words  in  place  of  it ;  whereas  Twjrn- 
cat  is  clearly  the  original  word,  which  was 
firft  made  Tv^Tiai,  by  throwing  out  the  <r, 
and  then  contradled  into  tvttt^  ;  and  in  the 
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fame  manner,  from  Tu;rT€/*£Kai,  which  is  C.  14. 
thought  to  be  the  infinitive  only  by  poetic 
licence,  but  which  is  truly  the  original 
infinitive,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
language,  was  formed  by  fyncope,  rvymrai ; 
by  apocope,  rvTmjuLiv ;  and  at  laft,  by  lea- 
ving out  the  jU,  rvTTiif ;  and  by  contradlion, 
Tw^reir,  the  infinitive  prefently  in  ufe. 

As  to  the  modem  languages  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  the  Englifh,  they  are  full 
of  corruptions,  arifing  from  popular  and 
unlearned  ufe,  both  in  the  words  and 
phrafes  ;  but  to  comment  on  thefe,  would 
be  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 


CHAP.         XV, 

Conclti/ion  of  the  fecond  part. 

I  Will  conclude  this  part  of  my  wotIc,  C.  15. 
as  I  began  it,  with  fome  general  re-  "-^^^^^ 
flcdlions  upon  human  knowledge,   and  the 
rank  which  the  grammarian  ought  to  hold 
among  men  of  letters. 

The  fubjeds  of  human  knowledge  are 

all,  .cither  God  and  his  works,   or  man 
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C^ij.  and  his  works.  The  firft  arc  the  proper 
^^^"'^'^^  fubjedl  of  philofophy ;  which  naturally  di- 
vides itfelf  into  three  great  branches*  The 
fubjedl  of  the  firft,  is  God  himfelf,  and  his 
nature  and  eflence,  fo  far  as  we  can  ap- 
prehend it ;  and  this  part  of  philofbphy  is 
called  theology.  The  fecond  part  treats  of 
the  firft  principles  and  caufes  of  things,  I 
mean  thofe  which,  in  fubordination  to  the 
great  firft  caufe,  produce  all  this  vifibic 
creation  ;  and  this  part  of  philofophy 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  me* 
taphyftcs.  The  third  fubjecEl  of  philofch- 
phy  is  the  vifible  world  itfelf,  and  all  that 
we  call  natural  produ^ionsy  the  immediate 
caufes  of  thofe  produdions,  and  the  laws 
by  which,  in  fuch  produ<5lions,  matter  o- 
perates  upon  matter.  That  part  of  philo- 
fophy,  which  treats  of  thofe  things,  is 
known  by  the  name  oi  natural  philofophy. 

Thefe,  I  fay,  are  the  proper  fubjeds  of 
philofophy.  For,,  with  relpedl  to  man, 
confidered  in  his  natural  ftate,  he,  as  well 
ts"  other  animals,  arc  the  fubjecfl  of  that 
part  of  philofophy  laft  mentioned.  And 
as  to  his  works,  they  are  what  we  call  the 
produ(5Uons  of  art }    and  are  commonly 
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nnderftood  not  to  be  the  fubjedl  of  philo-  G.  15. 
ibphy.    But  not  only  other  things  are  the  ^^''^'*'^^ 
fubjedl  of  human  art,  but,  as  I  have  elfe- 
wherc  obferved,  man  himfelf  has  become 
the  principal  fubje<fl  of  his  own  art.     Of 
the  arts  which  have  man  for  their  fub- 
jedl, the  principal  are  thofe  by  ^vhich  he  has 
been  formed  a  rational  and  focial  creature : 
and  thefe  have  been  thought  of  fuch  import- 
ance, that  they  have  been  made  the  fub- 
jedl even  of  philofophy ;  and  have  been 
divided  into  two  branches.    The  one  ex- 
plains the  rational  faculties  of  man,  their 
nature  and  operations ;  and  this  part  of  the 
philofophy  of  man  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  i<^.  The  other  tronfiders  man 
in  his  focial  and  political  (late,  explains  the 
Siature  of  that  (late,  and  of  all  the  duties  and 
offices  arifing  from  it.    This  was  known  a- 
mong  the  antients  by  the  name  of  politics^ 
or  political  philofophy  ;    among  us  it  is 
more  conunonly  known  by  the  name  of 
moral  philofophy. 

Thefe  are  additions  which  man  has 
made  to  philofophy,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  fubjedls  to  him.  The 
other  arts,  as  I  have  iaid,  do  not  belong 
to  philofophy.    But  there  is  a  great  difier- 
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C,  15.  cnce    among    them  as   to  their    dignity 


V^^VN^ 


and  ufe ;  and  the  mod  excellent  among 
them,  in  my  apprehenfion,  and  which 
therefore,  next  to  philofophy,  ought  to 
poffefs  the  firft  rank,  is  the  art  of  lan- 
guage ;  becaufe  language  is  the  great  in- 
ftrument  of  rational  and  focial  life,  with- 
out which  man  could  never,  in  any  great 
degree,  have  deierved  either  of  thefe  ap- 
pellations. And  I  think  it  is  near  of  kin 
to  that  branch  of  philofophy  above  men- 
tioned we  call  logic ;  for  the  rational  fa- 
culties of  men  could  not  have  been  carried 
any  length,  without  thofe  fymbols  of  i- 
deas  which  we  call  "words.  And  accordingly 
it  has  always  been  acknowledged,  that  there 
is  a  great  connection  betwixt  logic  and 
grammar,  the  fame  that  there  is  betwixt 
the  fign  and  the  thing  lignified  by  it. 

The  grammarian  therefore,  if  he  be 
truly  a  matter  of  the  art,  is  the  greateft 
of  all  artifts,  and  the  next  in  rank  and 
dignity  to  the  philofopher ;  and,  if  I  am 
not  much  miftiafcen,  I  have  fliown  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  work,  not  only  that 
the  principles  of  this  art  are  to  be  foiind 
in  philofophy,  which  is  the  cafe  of  all  arts ; 
but  that  it  is  fo  intimately  connedled  with 
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philofophy,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  be  a  C.  15. 


complete  grammarian,  without  being  a 
philofopher,  at  leaft  without  underftsmd- 
ing  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind.  • 
Befides  this  connedlion  with  philofophy^ 
it  was,  in  antient  times,  connedled  with 
the  critical  art ;  for  the  grammarian  pro- 
fefled,  to  teach  men  not  only  to  fpeak  and 
write  properly,  but  to  underftand  the  poets, 
and  other  ftandard- books  in  the  language  *. 
And  indeed  the  two  profeffions  appear  to 
be  neceffarily  connedled :  for  as  fuch  books 
muft  be  the  ftandard  of  the  language,  how 
can  we  learn  to  fpeak  or  write  well  with- 
out underftanding  them  ?  and  this  again 
cannot  be  without  the  knowledge  of  hi- 
ftofy  and  antiquities.  It  was  not  therefore 
without  reafon,  that  the  profeffion  of 
grammarian  was  of  fuch  high  eftimation 
in  antient  times ;  and  I  muft  confefs,  I 
think  it  no  good  fign,  among  others,  of 
the  prefent  age,  that  it  is  now  fo  little  e- 
fteemed.  To  reftore  the  grammarian  to 
his  antient  dignity,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  recommend  the  ftudy  of  the  antient 
languages,  was  my  chief  defign  in  this 
part  of  my  work ;  as  I  know  certainly  that 

•  ^intsl.  Injlitut.  Orator. 
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G.  15.  the  contempt  of  grammar,  and  the  ao^ 
^^''^^"^  tient   languages,    will  be  attended   with 
the  downfall  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences 
connetEted  with  langiiage,  and  particular- 
ly of  poetry  and  eloquence. 
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DISSERTATION        I. 

Of  the  formatwn  of  the  Greek  language. 

SECTION        L 

THat  the  Greek  is  a  language  of  very  great  Seft.  i. 
art,  and  the  work  not  only  of  grammarians,  v^SrO 
but  philofophers,  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  by 
any  perfon  who  has  thoroughly  ftudied  it,  and  is 
himfclf  a  grammarian  and  philofopher ;  or,  if  it 
were  a  point  difputable,  I  think  I  have  given  many 
proofs  of  it  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume. 
In  this  diflertation,  I  propofe  to  give  a  further  proof 
ftill  of  the  art  of  this  language,  by  fliewing  that 
it  is  all  formed  of  a  few  radical  founds,  which  are 
to  be  confidered  as  the  materia  prima  of  this  lan- 
guage. I  have  already  ihewn,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  derivation  in  it,  much  more  than  is  com-^ 
monly  imagined  ;  and  that  the  number  of  primi- 
tives is  much  lefs  than  is  generally  fuppofed  ^.  I 
have  further  fhewn,  that  the  radical  words  in  this 
language,  as  in  Hebrew,  arc  verbs  f .  But  I  pro- 
pofe here  to  try,  whether  the  etymology  of  this 
,  language  cannot  be  carried  ftill  further ;  and  whe- 
ther even  thofe  verbs  cannot  be  analyfed  into  a 
a  few  primitive  founds. 

*  Pirt ».  book  t.  tap.  t^ 
t  Ibid.  ^  19s. 
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DiC  I.  That  the  Greek  was  originally  an  Oriental  lan- 
^'^'^^^^  guage,  brought  by  the  Pelafgi  into  Greece,  I 
think  I  have  proved  in  the  firft  volume  of  this 
work ;  but  it  is  as  certain  that  the  Greeks  made 
Very  great  alterations  upon  it,  in  fo  much  |hat  in 
the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  Pelafgic  paffed  among 
them  for  a  barbarous  language.  Now  this  altera- 
tion appears  to  have  been  principally  in  the  ter- 
mination of  the  words,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
language,  by  which  I  mean  the  fleftion  of  the 
declinable  words.  The  Oriental  languages,  and 
particularly  the  Hebrew,  to  which  I  am  perfuaded 
the  Pelafgic  was  very  near  akin,  terminates  by 
far  the  greateft  part  of  its  words,  and  all  Its  roots, 
in  confonants ;  whereas  the  greateft  part  of  the 
words  in  Greek,  and  all  the  roots,  being  verbs, 
terminate  in  a  vowel.  And  this  difference  of  ter- 
mination did  neceffarily  produce  a  great  differ- 
ence of  fle£tion ;  and,  in  confequence  of  that, 
a  great  difference  likewife  of  roots  and  derivation. 
And  accordingly,  the  fed  undoubtedly  is,  that 
the  Orientals  form  the  cafes  of  their  nouns,  and 
the  tenfes  of  their  verbs,  in  a  manner  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  pradifed  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  the 
roots  alfo  of  their  languages  are  very  different 
from  the  Greek  roots. 

There  are  at  prefent  in  Greek  two  kinds  of 
vefbs ;  tlie  one  terminating  in  -q,  and  the  other  in 
'fii :  but  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  laft  verbs  are  de- 
rived from  circumflex  verbs  in  -o  ;  and  that  they 
were  a  variety  in  the  form  of  their  verbs  fatro* 
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duced  in  !ater  times,  and  no  part  of  the  original  Se&.  1. 
conftitution  of  their  language.     Accordingly,  in  ^'^^^'^'^^ 
the  moil  antient  dialed  of  Greek,  I  mean  the 
Latin,  they  are  not  to  be  foimd. 

The   verbs    therefore,    and    by    confcquencc 
the  roots,  of  the  Greek  language,  did  all  termi^* 
nate  in  -4^.     And  further,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
in  the  original  conftitution  of  the  language,  there 
was  always  another  vowel  which  preceded  the  fi- 
nal -«   in  the  termination  of  the  verbs.     This 
vowel  was  one  of  the  following  five  a,  i,  t,  0,  v ; 
fo  that  all  the  primitives  in  Greek,  that  is,  the  roots 
of  the  language,  did  originally  terminate  in  one  or 
other  of  the  five  duads  oq,  tu,  ta,  oq,  w.    And  this 
vocal  termination  ferved  the  purpofe  of  flcftion  very 
much  better  than  the  termination  of  the  old  Pelafgic 
or  Hebrew  in  confonants  ;  for  the  vowels  are  of  a 
nature  much  more  dudile  and  flexible,  and  more 
cafdy  change  into  one  another,  or  into  diphthongs^ 
th^  the  confenants  do..    Thu3  the  finals,  in  the 
fleftion  of  the  verb,  is  changed  into  a,  et,  ti,  t,  0, 
v;  and  the  preceding  vowels,  or  charadenftical 
letters  as  they  are  called,  above  mentioned,  do 
fome  of  them   run  together,    and  coalefce  into 
one  found  with  the  final  «•     This  is  the  cafe  of 
three  of  them,  a,  t,  0 ;  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
oblique  ttiiksy  (fo  I  call  all  the  other  tenfes,  in  con* 
tradiftinftion  to  the  prefcnt,  as  all  the  other  cafes, 
of  nouns  are  called  oblique  cafes  with  refpefk  to 
the  nominative),  thefe  three  char  after iftical  letters, 
by  the  changes  they  undergo,  liavc  a  very  great 
3  T  2  Ihare, 
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DiC  L  {hare.  For  die  t  and  o  arc  naturally  dk^n^di  into 
their  corrc^ndent  long  vowels  ir  asKl  » ;  and  die 
u  zVoy  by  the  genius  of  the  hmguagey  admits  a 
change  into  v.  According^  we  fee  thofe  two 
vowels  ufed  interchangeably  in  the  dificrent  (tiafefb 
of  Greek ;  and  in  gener^  we  may  obferve,  tkt 
it  is  chiefly  by  the  change  of  vowels  that  the  dif- 
ference of  dialcfls  in  Grrcek  is  produced.  For 
tile  conibnants  which  principally  diftingi^ih  wordU 
from  one  another,  and  may  be  caUed  the  bcmei 
Itfid  fmews  of  a  languo^e,  are  not  ne^ur  fo  much 
akcred  in  thofe  di^e&.  The  other  two  cfaarao- 
teriftical  vowels,  though  they  do  not  admit  of  a 
change  into  other  vowels,  as  d  does,  yet  thej 
haro  that  diftinS»>n  which  is  commoi^  t»  aS 
vowels  of  long  and  ihort ;  a  ^ftindion  which  om- 
ibnantSfhave  not,  and  which  therefore  ia  another 
leaibn  why  they  are  much  Icfs  prefer  Ux  the  tei^ 
Hiindtion  of  declinable  words  than  vowels. 

It  is  therefore  chiefly  by  the  change  of  the  two 
£nal  vowels  that  all  the  variety  of  tenfes  in  the 
Greek  verb  is  fonned:  for  though,  in  later  times, 
4be  iDterpofition  of  conibnants  betwixt  thofe  two 
let^rs,  particularly  of  the  oi  and  x,  was  pra&ifed; 
k  a^ppesurs  to  me,  that  in  more  antient  times  the 
tenfea  were  formed  without  either  of  thefc  two 
c<Hif<39^ants  *• 

•  The  future,  I  believe,  wat  originallj,  in  Greek,  the  fiaic 
wUh  the  prefent ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  verb  fiAM,  fbr  O' 
ample,  bad  at  firft  no  future,  but  what  is  now  called  the  ftoomd  A^ 
tiire«  via.  fi^*  circumfle^dy  or  foJ»,  as  the  lonians  ufe  it,  io  t(* 
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And  not  only  da  thcfe  daads  ferve  tlie  fmrpofe  deft.  ^; 
idF  fiction  bcttcE  tha»  a»y  other  ckmentol  fbunda,  ^^^v^ 

but 


oilg^ttal  Itonilw  TlHf  oM  ftii^ire*  aftct  Uicf  flew  f^mfe  ttts  iif^edted, 
bf  the  iiNerfefitkm  of  o^,  and  the  change  of  tfie  i  imor  the  fwifg 
yfemtl  I,  was  cofltimied  m  the  langoage  under  the  aitat  of  the  6- 
OMHt  i]W*ew  In  the  Cane  oitaner  rvriv  or  tv#»  was  the  old  ibtme 
of  thr  original  fvrK  rMro ,  and  irhich  becanrre  a  fccontf  fotufC^  iftet 
An  other  luMiM  wa«*  invented.  Likewife  the  friture  of  (he  IfquM 
▼erbi^  ib^  at  Vf/u^-and  /ajm^  are  eiHdently  the  o)d  prefetat^of  tbeib 
'vwtaft  contra^M  and  eircumAedlftd ;  for  theh  old  prel^tr  were  MH 
doubiie4ly'*fyBivaDd^Km«»  a*  appears  from  their  pcrfr^U  IKIT  pftf. 
firvcd.  Aad  there  afcf  at  this  day  frveral  vem  which  make  no  dlA 
tin^m  betwixt  their  fatiife  and  pre^nt«  fbcH  as  Ipd,  Ifo/uu^  fay^f^ 
9>99futit^  wordi  pfobablf  of  very  antient  ufe  in  the  tankage. 

At  to  thepaft  teo(ef,  T  mean  thr  aoriil  and'  pMier-perftA,  (hey 
appear  of  old  to  have  been  formed  by  the  change  only  of  i!he  final 
ii  ilito a,  WTtlnist  either  &otx\  and  the  only  difference  bet#ij(i  the 
two*  iiHi«,  tiat  the  perfed*  Bad  the  redoplication  in  the  beginniti^. 
A»  uy  thraOriH,  we  have  in  Homer  c;(M  or  f;^ffwie,  tfie  aOriftof  t^ 
^tt\yp(M  m  ;(mmi  and  we  have  ipt)utfai¥  and*  tf*fiirft  or  witbodt  the 
«ttgincnrtf«^««#,  being  tficr  aorifb  driddleof  the  vcrbf  ftx»  and  fS;  aifd 
by  a  like  analogy,  i)ofiMfMi9  is  deriiFedfrooi  tHe  the  verb  iJCcuo».  ithd 
to-tltelbeiamplet  I  think  1  may  add  tl^eword  ia,  whScft  k  commonly' 
Ikid  to  be  Joitit^,  fowtie^,  or  I  don't  know  what  cMe,  for  the  imp<t« 
h6k  of  direverb  mfu,  dut  I  hold  it  to  be  tbe  firff  aorid  ofthc  verb  «*•, 
wbidk  is  confefiedly  the  originaKword,  and  the  archetype  of  ^/a.  In 
diis  way  it  ik  nattiralty  dedoced,  according  to  the  analogy  of  tBe 
language;  whereat  ir  cannot  be  derived  by  any  rule,  that  I  know 
ftom  Ar,  the  prefent  Imperfedr  of  the  verb  tlfU,  At  to  thepreteN 
perfed,  we  have  in  Homer  ytyeut^  the  perfect,  from  the  verb  yam  ; 
rtrxaat  firom  rXa«;  and  )3«CaM»c,  and  ^/mm»Ci  iodirrmof,  the  parti« 
ciples,  £tom  fikCax,  fHfuta^  and  trrcuu  All  thc(e,  in  our  commos 
'grammars  and  didiionaHes,  are  iaid  to  be  contradtions  by  poetic 
licence,  or  by  the  particular  uft  of  ccruitf  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  ia 
^ce  of  ivrxnxa,  ytynxa,  &c.  BuT  this'  I  take  tO  be  no  more  than  a 
fidion  of  thoi^  graimnariatts,  who  very  abfurdTy,  as  I  think,  iup- 
poie  diat  the  language  was  at  once  formed,  fuch  as  we  have  it,  e.  g. 
that  from  the  theme  tx««,  was  immediately  formed  the  pcrfed^  rf 
•  TXAxac ;  and  that  there  was  not  a  progro^  in  language,  at  in  otlkr 
human  aita. 
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Difld  h  but  alfo  of  derivittion ;  fot  ^e  inay  obfcrvc,  that 
^'^^'^^^^  all  the  words  derived  from  verbs,  whether  nouns^ 

adjc^ves. 


This  progreis  is  fingoUcIj  ezonpHficd  hi  tlie  teiHe  of  wliieh  I  toi 
now  Tpealpog ;  for  the  (itCi  change  they  nude  in  it  wat  of  the  cha^ 

.ra<f)fceriftic«l  vowel  cither  into  a  long  vowd«  or  into  a  dipAitlKMig. 
Thus  t  ibey  changed  into  n,  and  in  thi»  w^  was  formed  the  petMt 

.Tirvx«»*  ^o  ^  foond  in  Homer,  from  the  ve^U  rv;^w»  and  the  per^ 
£c&  nevva,  and  the  participle  rt^vws,  to  be  found  in  the  OdyfSef, 
Bb.  IS.  V.  a;,  from  the  theme  ^ta,  from  whence  the  pHeftn^  word 

^|y«(nui;  Of  they  changed  it  into  the  diphthong  «,  as  in  the  woid 

,Tf  dvwortf,  which  is .  undoubtedly  from  the  fame  theme  Am».  See  up» 
on  this  fubjed^,  Eufiaib,  Omm,QhJf,  f€g*  1700.  /i*.  30.  Aitd  the 
neit  ftep  was  the  lofertion  of  the  k  betwixt  the  two  final  vOwelt,  to 

^complete  the  perfed  into  the  form  in  which  we  (ee  it  at  preient. 

,7*bot  from  Tiru;^«et»  was  formed  Ttrv^^tuuc ;  fcom  nrkHa,  or  rtrnmh 
nrXfoutp  Sec. 

In  a  maimer  analogous  to  this  w^s  £brmed  the  prelcnt  future^ 
which,  as  I  have  (aid,  was  at  ficft  the  iame  with  the  prefent ;  hoc 
In  the  progreA  of  the  language,  they  thought  proper  to  diAiogoilb 

.it  by  the  ipfertion  of  the  a-  betwixt  the  two  final  vowels  of  the  cii!: 
ctun^ex  vccU«  romctimes  changing  the  penult  vowel  into  a  loiig 
vowel,  and  fometimes  not,  as  fixia  ha^  f <Ajm»  in  the  future,  but 

,ifum  has  afxurm.  .  But  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  origtnallj  there  ap- 
pears to  haye  been  no  change  of  the  vowel ;  for,  in  the  oldeft  verfaf, 
and  fuch  as  we  are  aflured  are  originally  thece  if  no  chaogp  of  tbc 
Towel ;  fuch  as  la,  from  whence  lc9M»f  >  *«  from  which  Uwmntl  m, 
and  the  like.    And  indeed  it  is  mod  natural  to  think  that  this  change 

,  of  the  vowel  would  come  in  proccfs  of  time  in  the  formation  of  the 
future,  as  we  have'  fcen  it  did  in  the  formation  of  the  perfc<5l,  Uon 

,the  inftances  above  given  of  ^Ccm,  /uumu,  &c. 

'     It  may  be  further  obfervcd,  that  it  would  appear  that  amienilf 

'In  the  formation  of  the  two  pad  tcnfes,  the  aorid  aiul  the  pakOt, 
the  X  was  indiicriminately  ufcd.  Of  this  I  think  there  is  a  vcflige  io 
the  verbs  in  -fu,  ri8n^,  Si^afUf  and  in^i,  which  are  from  the  roots 
6«tf ,  Joo,  w,  aud  their  aorift  idnxo,  «/«xa,  and  mxa.  And  it  further  ap- 
pears, from  the  example  of  two  of  tUefc,  viz.  rtbwfu  and  i«/c/,  that  ibe 
ihort  vowel  of  the  theme,  inflead  of  being  changed  into  the  conc- 
luding long  vowel,  was  changed  into  a  diphthong ;  as  rtBtfu  has  in 
perfeift  nBinm,  and  Itf/u,  cSx«c,  in  the  fame  nunacr  u  we  have  ice* 
abovcy  that  ftom  Ovm  was  derived  n^mu 
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adjcfldvcs,  or  adverbs^  arc  formed  by  addition  to,  Scfti; 
or  alteration  of  thofe  duads.  v^^^vnJ 

Tlius  it  appears,  that  the  five  duads  above 
mentioned,  are  cffcntial  parts  of  every  root  in  the 
Greek  language,  being  of  ncceflary  ufe  in  flec- 
tion and  derivation ;  and  therefore  I  make  them 
the  radical  and  primitive  fomids  of  the  language, 
from  which  combined,  with  other  vowels  and 
with  confonants,  the  whole  language,  in  long 
order,  and  a  wonderful  progrefe  of  generation,  ig 
to  be  deduced. 

It  muft,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  this  hypo- 
thefis  is  at  lead  plaufible ;  and  that  if  the  lan- 
guage was  not  in  faft  formed  upon  this  fyftem,  it 
might  have  been  fo  formed ;  and  that  no  happier 
terminations  could  have  been  found  for  the  verbal 

Thcfc  thing!  I  have  mentioAed,  to  (hew,  that  thofe  charaaeriftical 
IcttCK  of  the  future  and  paft  tcnfcs,  ^iz.  <r  an^I  x,  were  not  cooftant* 
ly  and  uniformly  ufcd  in  ihc  Greek  language,  in  the  formation  of 
thofe  tenfes;  but  that  by  the  original  connituiion  of  the  language 
they  appear  to  have  been  formed  only  by  the  change  of  the  two  &^ 
oal  vowels  of  the  theme,  at  kaft  of  the  o ;  for  the  other  waa  not, 
nor  is  not  yci  always  changed.  And  as  to  the  impcrfc<a,  it  always 
was  and  ftitl  is  formed  by  the  change  only  of  the  final «  into  n ;  for; 
as  to  the  lugmtnt  in  the  beginning,  it  is  evident  from  Homer,  that  it 
was  not  aniicnily  in  ufe.  The  common  lexicons  and  gramnucs  in* 
deed  tell  us,  that  it  is  omitted  lonici  or  pe'hh>.  But  they  who 
know  a  liUle  more  of  the  language  than  what  is  contained  in  thofe 
books,  nndeifUnd  no  more  by  that  ezpreflion,  th«i  that  fuch  was 
%hc  aniient  ufe  of  the  language,  which  the  poets  preferved  longer  thas 
other  writers  :  For  the  Mufes,  though  they  fbrniOied  the  matter  t« 
the  poeto,  never  infpired  thero  with  a  new  language ;  and  however 
they  might  adorn  their  Oylc,  and  raife  it,  by  figures,  they  never  vio- 
lated  the  rules  ofgrimmar'thac  either  were  in  life,  or  were  remem- 
bfted  (o  have  been  to  ui«  at  the  lime  they  WTO^.  * 
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pMC  h  roots  of  the  languagCt  than  thofe  five  doadtt 
^^^^^^  ferving  fo  well  for  the  parpofes  both  of  fleftion 
luul  deriyation,  and  particularly  of  fledion,  wluch 
is  a  pecidiar  property  of  the  Oroek  k^guage, 
and  what  conftitutet  the  duef  difference  betwixt 
It  and  kskkidred  languages  of  die  Eait  It  is  not 
Jiowever  eaou^  that  my  fyftem  is  fucfa  as  might 
have  been  the  fyftem  of  the  language,  but  it 
muft  he  proved,  that  in  fad  it  is  lb.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  indudion ;  that  is,  by  a  multitude 
of  examples  of  words  that  we  smtc  fure  arc 
lb  formed,  from  which  we  may  reafonably  infer, 
that  all  the  reft  were  fo  formed,  though  we  caiw 
not  now  trace  them  up  to  thdr  original. 

But  before  I  come  to  this»  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  although  my  argument  does  not  re- 
quire I  ihould  prove,  that  any  of  thofc  five  radical 
ibunds  either  are,  or  ever  were,  roots  of  the  lan- 
guage commonly  fo  ealled ;  that  is,  words  figni- 
ficant,  from  which  other  words  of  fimilar  fignifi- 
cation  are  derived ;  yet  I  am  able  to  ihcw  that 
four  at  leaft  of  the  fiVe  arc  fo.  For  ««,  JpirOj  and 
V6),  or  voy  with  a  thick  fpirit,  as  the  Greeks  pro- 
nounced it,  are  words  of  common  ufe ;  and  there 
is  a  third,  viz.  /«,  which,  though  it  is  not  in  ufc 
in  the  prefenc  indicative,  is  preferved  in  feveral  o- 
thcr  tenfes ;  and  even  in  that  tcnfe  it  is  preferved 
in  Latin,  with  a  change  common  in  that  languagCi 
cl  the  i  into  t :  for  that  the  verb  truly  b  io^  and 
not  eoy  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  other  tenfes,  fach 
as  tburn^  ivi^  ibo^  but  from  the  other  pedpns  of 
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this  veryprcfent  tenfe,  fuch  as,  /V,  it^  intus\  and  Sefl:.!. 
the  word  /©c,  fignifying  an  arrow^  much  ufed  by  ^-^^vv-; 
Homer,  is  allowed,  by  all  etymologifts,  to  come 
irom  this  root.  The  duad  in  is  likewife  a  word 
Unufed,  but  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  gramma- 
rians and  etymologifts  to  be  a  primitive  word,  and 
the  parent  of  a  very  numerous  family :  for  from 
thence  is  derived  eJ///,  fum ;  iV/,  mittOy  accord- 
ing to  the  ufual  derivation  of  the  verbs  in  -/<i,  from 
the  pure  verb  tor  {yid.  Urjini  Grammat.)  and 
hfjLOLi^  citpioy  which  is  likewife  regularly  formed 
from  66>,  as  rAtfjidi  is  from  few.  And  befides  thefe, 
the  words  tC^,  Wrw,  or  Ifrvf^t^  tnduoy  are,  by  all 
grammarians,  deduced  from  this  antient  theme. 
The  only  remaining  duad,  is  #«,  or  ci©,  with  the 
firft  vowel  lengthened,  which  indeed  is  not  a  word 
in  ufe,  nor  accounted  by  any  grammarian,  fo  far 
as  I  know,  an  antient  root  of  the  language.  But 
we  have  the  word  Ho,  (Homer  ufcs  o9o/«a/,  in  the 
middle  voice),  and  we  have  alfo  the  verb  «9w,  of 
which  both  the  future  ow^w,  and  the  aorift  wVa,  arc 
to  be  found  in  Homer ;  now  iBa  or  J^w  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  6a  or  c#«,  by  the  in- 
tcrjcdion  of  the  9  betwixt  the  two  o*s  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Trxyiia  is  formed  from  ^m«,  and  many 
other  Greek  verbs  in  the  fame  way.  And  Jor,  in 
Latin  ovum,  will  come  from  it  in  the  common 
way  that  nouns  come  from  verbs  j  and  if  it  be 
true,  that  all  the  primitives  in  Greek  are  verbs, 
and  all  the  novms  derivatives,  as  I  think  I  have 
Vol..  n.  .         3  U  (hewn 
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DiiT.  L  (hewn  it  tobe^  it  is  impoilible  that  dor  could  be  6^ 
V^*^^^  therwife  derived. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  thofe  duads,  or  at  lead 
four  of  them,  are  roots  of  the  language  in  every 
fenfe  of  the  word  ;  and  the  only  remaining  quc- 
ftion  is,  Whether  or  not  all  the  other  roots  of  the 
language  be  not  thofe  very  roots  combined  with 
other  letters  both  vowels  and  confonants  ? 

In  the  firft  place  let  us  examine  the  compofi'' 
tion  with  vowels.  From  a©  the  firft  of  thefe  roots 
is  formed,  by  prefixing  another  «c,  another  verb, 
aa«,  Udo^  ufed  by  Homer ;  by  prefixing  the  t,  is 
formed  law,  //W ;  and  by  prefixing  the  /,  is  form- 
ed the  verb  /aw,  or  /aoytto/,  as  it  is  commonly  ufed. 
And  with  the  y  interpofed  betwbrt  the  two  rowels, 
comes  the  verb  «lvq,  fignifying  to  make  a  found 
or  noife^  from  which  iylau  and  auSaaxw,  loquor. 
See  Etyni.  Magnutn^  in  voce  dvh.  From  the  next 
duad  cw,  is  formed  lu,),  hjut,  njuai,  by  prefixing 
the  Iota  ;  and  by  the  interjeftion  of  die  v,  is 
formed  the  verb  iuuj  torreo.  Fropi  the  root  /« is 
formed,  by  the  addition  of  the  a,  an  old  word 
fluw,  audio ;  from  whence,  in  all  probability, 
comes  the  word  au^ctnfjiOLi^  fignifying  the  percep- 
tion of  that,  and  every  other  fenfe,  and  by  an 
eafy.  tranfition,  the  cogitation  of  the  mind  alfo. 
In  the  fame  manner  is  formed,  by  prefixing  the  », 
the  word  c;w,  puto^  as  it  is  ufed  by  Homer,  or  e/e/<«/, 
as  it  is  now  ufed. 

But  this  kind  of  compofition,  with  vowels  only, 
could  not  go  far,  without  making  the  language 
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much  too  foft  and  vocal,  befides  that  there  is  not  Seft.  u 
variety  enough  in  them  to  produce  all  the  words  ^^•^"^^"^ 
of  *a  language.  The  confonants  thefcfore  muft 
have  been  called  to  aid,  which,  as  I  have  had  oc- 
caiion  to  obferve,  make  the  moft  material  parts 
of  language,  in  fo  much  that  in  the  orthography 
pf  fome  of  the  Eaftern  nations,  particularly  the 
Arabians,  the  vowels. are  neglefted  to  be  written. 
From  the  combination  of  thefe  duads  of  vowels 
with  confonants,  we  fliall  fee  the  whole  Greek 
language  flowing  with  an  cafy  d^fcent,  aqd  a  moft 
copious,  ftrcam. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  go  over 
all  the  confonants  one  by  one,  and  by  plain  induc<- 
tion  we  fliall  fee  that  the  whole  language  is  in  this 
manner  compofed.  I  fliall  give  tut  a  few  ex-, 
amples,  beginning  with  the  firft  confonaat  fij 
which,  compounded  with  the  firil  duad  du^  pro- 
duces fitioy  eo^  an  old  verb,  ufed  in  fome  tenfes 
by  Homer,  from  which,  in  later  times,  was  form- 
ed fioufQ  ;  prefixed  to  to^  it  makes  fiiQ  or  f^na ;  from 
which  /5>»?«,  a  word  preferved  to  us  by  Hefychius,  fig^ 
nifyingthe  feme  as  famo)-^  prefixed  to  /«,  it  makes  fitQ^ 
(from  whence  the  Latin  vivoj  and  the  Greek  /Swc), 
or  fiiooy  or  l^iafjLtj  vivo  ;  prefixed  to  0©,  it  produces 
fioQj  pafcoy  from  which  is  formed  /Svc,  and  the  Latin 
bos  J  and  anther  verb  now  in  ufe,  viz,  iSo(rx<y,  by  the 
interjeftion  of  the  o-  and  x,  as  from  yvota^  yvc^Ku  is 
formed,  and  many  others  after  the  fame  manner ; 
and  laftly,  compounded  with  u<i>,  it  produces  p^ucj^ 
pbturoy  implco  j  from  which  /Jyftocy  or  iSv<7croc,  ^«r- 
3  U  2  ges^ 
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Diff,  L  gesj  vorago.  The  next  confonant  is  7,  from 
^■"''^^'^  which,  c6mpoimded  wiA  aa^  is  produced  yw, 
^  gig^^y  (^  ^crt)  yet  preferved  in  Homer;  in  the 
middle  perfcd  ytyaoL,  from  which  yaitty  t&ra); 
then  yw),  or  yua^,  from  which  ynSj*,  ghudh^  as 
from  fThioi,  TXjfJoj ;  ym^  from  whence  yirofiiii^  or 
yiyrofjLOLt,  fio  ;    yew^  /«^rc> ;    yuw,  from   which  Twcr, 

membrum.  According  to  the  fame  analqjy,  is 
formed,  by  the  adjedion  of  the  next  confonant  X, 
Ja«,  or  Sflciw,  lucco  ;  lunj  vinceo  ;  Siw,  from  whidi 
Si«)C67,  fequor ;  Sow,  or  SiS«/<i,  ^0  ;  and  &;a,  ftd?eo. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  neccffary  to  go  through  all 
the  other  conCbnants  in  tlieir  order;  but  If  any 
Greek  fcholar,  who  is  ocquamted  Widi  the  oU  ob« 
Iblete  robts  of  the  language,  will  take  that  trouWc, 
I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  he  will  fee  the  whole 
language  ipringing  from  thofe  duad  toots,  in  a 
msmner  that  will  furprife'him,  if  he  has  not  made 
the  obfervation  before.  But  he  muft  not  wonder,  * 
if  he  do  not  find  in  every  inftance  the  immctEatc 
derivative :  for,  confidering  the  many  changes  that 
muft  have  betn  in  this  language  during  the  very 
long  time  that  it  has  lafted,  many  of  Ae  original 
words  muft  neccffarily  be  loft ;  and  indeed  the 
wonder  is,  that  fo  many  of  them  arc  preferved* 
But  where  the  analogy  is  cftabliflied  by  fo  many 
examples,  we  arc  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  roots,  as  I 
h^ve  done,  in  the  cafe  of  f!^of  and  yuor,  and  as  may 
be  done  in  many  other  inftances  with  Kkc  pro- 
bability. Thus  though  we  cannot  find  at  prcfcnt 
the  verb  $i/»,  as  we  do  C««i  ^«^/  C<^«  j  yet  we  have 
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^^y  fermentumy  which,  a<icording  to  the  com-  Sedti. 
mod  nifc  of  derivation,  muft  be  from  {v«.    In  ^^^^^^^ 
Uke  manner,  though  we  have  not  f  <&»,  or  ^oe^,  a$ 
we  have  fita,  foQ,  and  /vci» ;  yet  we  have  ;^i»,  and 
Xf»^9  formed  in  the  fame  way  from  thcib  roots, 
as  xTVTw  is  fix>m  rvT©,  die  archet)rpe  of  tv^tu. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  fpoken  of  the  compofition 
of  thefe  primitives  with  a  fmgle  confonant.    But 
the  propagation  tncreafes  prodigioufly,  when  we 
take  mto  the  jday  more  confonants,  and  more 
vowds,  cither  added  to  the  beginning,  or  thrown 
into  the  ihiddle,  or  both.     Thus  kv»,  /blvoj  form* 
ed  from  the  duad  u«,  by  die  addition  of  another 
confonant  in  die  beginning,  is  made  xxv^,  and 
Kxv/^i,  atuUo.     TOW,  an  old  Homeric  word,  figni- 
fying  capioy  from  whence  ry,  in  the  imperative, 
by  the  addkion  of  a  x  in  the  beginning,  made 
xTcw,  from  whence  xT«o/*ai,  poffideo.    From  f  otw, 
an   old  root,  fignifying    occido^    (vid.   EtymoL 
MagnS)j  is  derived  frfcJ^u^  occido^  by  an  addition  of 
the  confonatat  rto  the  beginning,  and  the  interjection 
of  the  C ;  and  from  the  lame  root,  but  fignifying  a 
di&rent  th'mg,  viz.  to  flrine^  by  throw'mg  in  an- 
other vowel,  and  the  confonant  r,  is  formed  an- 
odier  verb  9air6> ;  and  by  the  addition  of  another 
vowd  (till,  the  Homeric  word  fojetm  is  produced. 
In  the  lame  manner,  from  xoiu,  is  formed  firl): 
xaCca,   and  dien    kafjtSavo ;   and   after  the   fame 
fa&ion  is  or/arv,  formed  from  the  old  root  aJa. 
Accor<ting  to  the  lame  analogy,  from  owq  is  form- 
ed «wwr4»,  Jiccoy  arefacio  j  from  a^^j  whence 
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Diff.  I.  ctx«<>  dohr^  is  formed  firft  a^^w,  thto  dxrva^  and 
^-'''^^^^  thcii  oLx^^f^  daJeo.     And  in  the  fame  manner^ 
from  ofCAy  is  ofrciy  offwa^  and  o/>rv/</,  impettun  fa^ 
cio ;  in  all:  which  inftances,  and  many  more  that 
might  be  given,   it  may  be  obferved,   that  the 
confonants  winch  are  thrown  in,  are  moftly  li- 
quids, fuch  as  /u,  y,  f ,   by  which  the  found  is 
made  fwecter,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  made 
fuller  and  more  pon^)ous.      And  in  order  to 
make  it  likewife  ftrong  and  mafculine,  we  fee  the 
afpirated  confonants  9,  x>  ^^^  '*  are  ufcd ;  for 
it  is  the  peculiar  praife  of  the  Greek  language, 
that  the  founds  of  it  are  equally  mixed  of  the 
fweet  and  flowing,  and  of  the  ftrong  and  rough, 
fo  that  it  is  fuited  to  any  kind  of  compojStion. 

It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  the  Greeks  iiot  on- 
ly  fwellcd  their  words  in  the  manner  above  dcfcri- 
be^,  but  likewife  by  reduplications  of  fyllables  in  the 
beginning,  of  which  they  jii^>ear  to  have  been  very 
fond.     In  this  manner,  from  Xa^-rw,  they  formed 
Sa^SaTTw  ;  from   jj-OLifa,  fACLf>iAaifiu  ;  from  ^tutti,  fraft- 
^oLXft^  ;    derivatives,   not  only  of  more  bcautifoi 
found  th^  tlieir  primitives,  but,  if  I  imderftand 
them  rightly,  of  greater  emphafis  and  fignificancjr. 
For  the  fame  reafon  they  formed  new  verbs  from  the 
preter-perfeft  of  other  verbs.  Thus  from  r^dt^iy  nr- 
x^fxoi,  they  formed  rtrKujuty  tolero;   from  vrficnce 
the  Homeric  imperative  nrxtfii;  from  /kGtmay^  the 
perfeft  of  /3a(y,  they  formed  fitCuKQ  ;  of  which  the 
third  perfon  Angular  is  frequently  ufed  by  Homer ; 
and  ought  not  to  be  miftakcn,  as  it  is  by- Dp 
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Glarkc,  for  the  plu-perfeft  of  the  original  -verb  :  Se£t  i. 
for  it  16  no  more  the  pla-perfeft  than  wiTrxjtyet,  Se-  ^^-^^vnJ 
Wf,  and  TiTfnx^  are,  which  are  all  prefent  tenfca 
of  derivative  verbs  of  the  {ame  kind. 

I  will  here,  in  paffing,  give  a  taution  to  etymo- 
logifts,  that  when  they  fee  words  formed  in  the 

mamncr    of    ^a^Carw,     xarflarft),    Sa^XaTTiy,    fAOLf^jLOLifu, 

&c.  they  ihould  not  imagine  that  they  are  com- 
pound words,  made  up  of  two  fignificant  words  ; 
for  they  are  truly  no  more  than  derivative  words, 
according  to  the  eftaUilhcd  analogy  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

In  this  genealogy  of  words^  I  have  gone  no 
farther  than  tfe  verbs  derived  from  the  five  duads 
compounded  with  other  vowels  and  confonants ; 
but  I  have  not  obferved  how  thefe  verbs  beget 
not  only  other  verbs,  but  alfo  nouns,  adje£lives, 
and  adverbs  ;  and  thefe  again  other  verbs  and  o- 
ther  nouns,  &(:.  in  jJmoft  infinite  progreffion* 
And  in  this  way,  from  one  of  my  roots,  a  pro- 
digious tree  of  a  family  might  be  made,  divided 
and  fubdivided  jnto  branches  almoft  without  num- 
ber. Thus  from  the  firft  of  them,  cccj,  is  formed, 
without  any  confonant,  ivfih  ^V'  and  their  deriva- 
tives ;  /a<y,  and  its  family  ;  icLQy  and  av6),  and  their 
fiairailies :  then,  with  the  confonants,  it  produces 

fioLQy    yfLQ,   %aa^   l^aa,    kxoj,    xolq,   fjiOia,    &C.    ^and    all 
their  feveral  faniilies,  of  prodigious  number. 

According  to  my  fyftem  therefore  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  radical  founds  of  it  are  the  five  duads, 
fo  often  mentionedy  and  which  are  likewife  roots 

properly 
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Diff.  L  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  words  figftificant,  from 

^^^"'^'^^  which  other  words  rf  fiitiQar  fignification  arc  dcii- 

ved.    Of  thefe,  by  prefixing  anodier  vowel,  or  any 

one  confonant,  are  formed  the  other  roots,  which 

are  all  verbs  ;  and  from  thefe,  by  the  addition  of 

other  vowels,  and  other  confbnants,  in  Ac  begin- 

ing,   middle,   or  end,   arc  formed  other  verbs, 

nomis,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  in  fhort  all  die 

words  of  the  language*    And  in  this  way,  from 

thofe  fimple  elements,  or,  as  they  may  be  called, 

feeds  of  the    language,   there    is    a  wonderful 

growth  of  words,  by  which  the  language  is  not 

only  raifed  to  a  grcat€r   pomp  of  found,  but 

enriched  with   more   cojrioufeds  of   exprcffioii, 

than  any  other  language,  at  leait  that  I  know. 


I  S    E    C    T.       n, 

Sefl:.^.  np HE  fyftem  of  the  Greek  hnguage  Aat  I 
^"■"'"^'^^  A  have  given  in  the  preceding  fcdion,  is  fo 
new,  and  fo  diflferent  from  the  conunon  notions 
concerning  this  language,  that  I  cannot  expeft  it 
Ihould  be  readily  aflcntcd  to  by  the  learned,  or 
that  many  objeflions  wiH  not  be  made  to  it.  Such 
of  thefe  as  occur  to  me,  I  am  to  ftate  in  this 
fe£Uon,  and  anfwer  as  well  as  I  can. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  will  be  faid,  Hiat  thdfe 
duads,  which  I  call  the  roots  of  the  language,  are 
not  roots  at  all ;  becaufe  they  have  either  no  figni- 
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teatioll,  '^dt  tk)he  diat  ift  analagous  to  tbofe  words  Scd.^^ 
Which  I  make  the  derivatives  fix)m  them.  Wi^^-vO 

To  tlwB  I  znhfety  firfij  ITiat  I  have  already 
obviated  this  objeSioH,  by  giving  thofe  duads,  not 
ts  roots  properly  fo  caMed,  hor  indeed  a$  words^ 
btit  only  as  primHivp  or  radical  founds  of  the 
language ;  and  that  tbey  are  fuch>  I  think  it  ii 
impoffible  to  deny*   For  certainly  the  verbs  «a6»,  Uq^ 

fiew,  la0^  nau,^  fim,  lt(»,  nm,  tv(^,  Kvtf,  and  the  like, 

are  primitives^  and  roots  of  the  language  properly 
fiy  e^ied  j  and  from  thefe^  it  is  evident^  that  the 
whole  words  of  the  language  may  be  derived 
according  to  the  contoion  rules  of  Oreek  deri- 
vation. NoWy  of  all  fuch  roots,  one  or  other  of 
the  five  duads  is  certwily  a  moft  material  part ; 
being,  in  the  firft  place,  the  greateft  part ;  and,  fe* 
condly,  that  upon  which  the  inflexion,  and  the 
formation  of  the  tenfes,  depend*  Now,  when  we 
fee  in  all  the  radical  words  of  a  language,  five 
combinations  of  Vowels,  predominating,  and  prow 
ducing  fuch  effeds  with  refped  to  fledion  and  do^ 
rivation,  ought  not  the  founds  of  thofe  letters  to 
be  diftlnguilhed  from  the  other  letters  in  the  kn»» 
guagt,  and  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  prii 
mitive  and  elemental  founds^  if  not  the  radical 
%4Hfrds  of  the  language  \ 

But,  tdo^  There  are  four  of  thofe  duads  at  leaft 
that  are  words  themfelves,  and  undeniably  radical 
.words )  and  the  fifth  there  is  good  reafon  to  fup<« 
pofe  was  once  a  radical  word,  though  it  is  not     n 
now  to  be  founds    Now  it  is  poffible  that  the  art-* 
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IDifll  L  ids  who  framed  the  fyftem'of  the  language,  maj 
^^"^''^  have  imagined  fome  comiedion  of  one  kind  or 
another,  betwixt  thofe  original  verbs  om»^  f»,  and 
the  reft  of  them,  an4  the  other  verbs  formed  from 
them,  by  the  addition  of  a  vowel  or  confbnant ; 
fuch  as  ioLQ,  fioua,  loM,  fiiu^  Sitt,  and  the  reft  of 
them.  Upon  fuch  remote  analogies  and  diftant 
relations  of.  things  is  formed,  as  we  are  told,  the 
fyftem  of  the,  Sanfcrit  language.  This  language, 
fays  our  author  *,  is  ajialyfed  into  a  fijwJl  number 
of  what  he  calls  primitive  elements.  Thefe  elc* 
ments,  he  fays,  may  be  coniidered  as  the  cafmt 
mortuum  of  the  language  ;  for  they  are  of  no  ufc 
by  themfelvcs,  as  they  fignify  nothing,  properly 
fpcaking,  but  only  have  a  relation  to  fome  idea: 
and  he  gives  an  inftance  of  one  of  thefe  elemental 
founds,  viz.  kru^  which  he  fays  has  a  relation  to 
the  idea  of  a£Hon ;  but  it  is  not  a  word,  nor  has 
any  fignification  by  itfclf,  till  it  is  fomcway  affeftcd 
or  changed  by  what  he  calls  the  fecondary  de- 
ments, which  make  It  a  word,  and  give  it  a  de- 
terminate fignification.  Thus  of  kruj  is  made 
kar^  kir^  kri^  &c.  which  are  all  words  of  the  Ian- 
guage,  having  a  determinate  fignification;  and 
.of  thefe,  by  a  wpnderful  fynthefis,  the  vrfiole  lan- 
guage is  compounded.  Now  this  may  befup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fyftem  of  the  Greek  Ifmguage; 
with  this  difference  oply,  that  the  primitive  ele- 
ments oi  the  Greek,   form  words  themfidvci, 

*  Sec  PfT^  du  Pott*s  account  of  the  learoinf  and  language  of  ik 
3ramn$i  poblHUed  in  toI*  4f .  of  (be  LtHra  £dijuatte$  et  €urmfa* 
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iiftving  a  certain  meaning,  to  which  we  may  fup-  Se£t  !• 
pofc  all  the  various  words  formed  from  thofe  pri-  ^•^^^'^•^ 
ftiitlve  elements  have  fome  diftant  relation. 

And  what  favours  this  hypothefis  is,  that  evert 
fuch  words  as  are  allowed  to  be  roots,  have  hard- 
ly any  determinate  fignification.  Thus  ^dtQ,  for 
example,  as  it  appears  from  its  derivatives  ^, 
fxetfd,  or  ^dLifio,  ^fifjit,  and  ^fctf^Qj  miift  denote 
fome  very  general  idea,  which  is  fomething  ana« 
logons  to  lightj  id  fpeaking^  and  to  killing* 
Kow  if  this  be  the  cafe  of  thofe  roots,  or  fecon- 
dary  elements,  as  they  may  be  called,  it  is  likely 
that  it  is  much  more  fo  with  refpedk  to  the  pri- 
xmtive  elements ;  and  accordingly  one  of  them,  viz. 
46»,  is  certainly  of  very  indeterminite  fignification, 
as  appears  from  its  derivatives,  ef/*/,  Jum ;    tjli/ui, 

But  whatever  probability  there  may  be  of  d  re* 
femblance  in  this  refpeft  betwixt  the  Bramin  and 
Greek  latiguages,  which  I  think  the  more  likely 
that  I  am  perfuaded  both  Indians  and  Greeks  got 
their  language,  and  all  their  other  arts,  from  the 
fame  parent-country,  viz.  Egypt ;  yet  I  am  not 
difpofed  to  found  a  fyftem  of  language  upon  fuch 
remote  analogies  :  and  therefore  I  rather  incline 
to  adhere  to  my  hypothefis,  'diat  though  thcfc 
duads  are  themfclves  proper  roots  which  have 
their  derivatives ;  yet,  with  refpeft  to  the  other 
words  of  the  language,  they  are  no  more  than  ra- 
dical elements,  which,  by  the  addition  of  one  o- 
3X2  thcr 
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Diff.  L  ther  ckmcnt,  become .  radical  words^  fropi\Aki 
the  whole  language  is  lierived. 

Another  obje^on  that  will  xiaturally  occur  to 
pty  iyftem  is.  That  according  to  it  all  the  nulical 
words  in  Greek  are  ycrhs* 
.    But  to  this  I  think  I  hztc  .ah^eady  n^dc  afuf* 
licient  anfwer  in  the  preceding  volume,  where  I 
have  fliewn,  ^r/?,  in  point  of  fa£t,  "J^iat  a  great 
many  nouns  that  are  fuppofcd  to  be  primitivcat  arc 
truely  derivatives  from  verbs.     2^,  ITiat  there  if 
thegreateft  reafon  to  believe,  thzX  all  theotbtt 
words  of  the  langvage  are  iJtunately  derived  ia 
the  lan\c  manner,  though  w:e  canpot  in  every  iof 
fiance  trace  them  up  to  the  original  verb ;  becaufe 
they  may  be  all  fo   derived,   accprding  to  the 
common  rules  of  derivation,,  which  take  place 
in  the  language,      ^dfy^  That  there  ia  ^  very 
good  reafon,   from  the  nature  of  thi^g$,  why 
verbs  ftiould  be  the  original  words  of  every  Ian* 
guage.     4thly^  That  fuch  is  the  fcheme  of  dcriva* 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  language,  betwixt  which  and 
the  Greek  there  is^  fuch  a  connexion,  that  we  can* 
pot  prpfume  them  to  be  different  in  this  funda* 
mental  pQint,  however  diflFerent  they  may  be  m 
termination,  fleSion,   and   otlier    accidents ;  to 
all  which  may  be  added,  that  if  we  can  fuppofc 
the  artificers  of  the   Greek  language  to  have 
formed  a  fyftem  of  derivation,  and  to  have  bcca 
at  pains  to  find  out  the  moft  proper  words  fe 
roots,  they  could  not  have  fciind  any  fo  proper 
as  verbs,  becaufe  they  are  the  moll  dudile  and 
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flutbte  port  tif  fpeech^  and^  halving  fo  many  dif-  ScGt.% 
ferent  format  s^Dwt  of  the  greatcft  variety  of  dc*  ^^^'"^^'^ 
tiv«don  t  for  from  wcry  part  of  the  verb,  we 
loay  derive  another  Di^vn-d^  having  fomc  fignifica^^ 
tion  analogous  to  that  of  the  verb  ;  and  acoor<- 
din^y^  as  ve  have  feeftt  the  Greeks  faiate  deriva- 
tive ^moA  from  every  tenfe,  and  foofietimefi  from 
difieroK  perfoos  of  the  fame  tenfe. 
.   yVnotber  obje6^n  that  will  oceur  is.  That  thcfit 
radical  verbs  of  the  Greek  tongue  I  make  to  be 
bU  verbs  ending  in  6s  s^  all  pure  verbs^  that  is, 
^nth  a  vowel  before  the  final  »» 
;   And  I  believe  the  UA  to  be,,  that  all  the  verbs 
in  Greek  were  <mginally  pure  verbs.     At  pre* 
fent  indeed  tb^e  are  thrte  kinds  of  verbs  in 
Greek,  viz.  the  pure  verbs,  the  barytons,  and  the 
verbs  in -/»u.  T^igt  thef?  three  all  exifted  together, 
luad  were  in  the  original  conftitu4aoa  of  the,  lan- 
guage, we  cannot  fu^iole,  unlefs  we  likewife  fup^^ 
pofe,  at  the  famet'une,  that  (o  great  a  piece  of  art 
^  the  Greek  language,  was  perfeded  at  once,  fo  as 
to  admit  of  no  after  improvements  or  ei^rge^ 
ments.    Now  it  is  impoffible,  I  tiunk,  to  deny^^ 
that  die  pure  verbs  are  original  in  the  language* 
And  it  is  as  impoffiblc  to.  difpute  thad  the  verbs 
in  '/UK  are  derived  fmm  th«m,  and  were  invented 
^  later  times,  in  order  tp  make  a  greater  variety 
of  the  forms  a(  thor  verbs,  and  of  their  terminal 
tions  and  fledions ;  and  accordingly  we  fee,  that 
the  mod  antient  dialed  of  Greek,  viz.  the  Latin, 
has  no  fuch  verbs.,,  The  o^ly  q^eftion  therefore 
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Diff.  r.  is,'  conccmingi:Hc  barytons. '  Now  if  we  fuppcjfei 
them  to  be  originals  in  the  langi^ge,  as  wcU  as 
the  pure  verbs,  then  have  we  two'fets  of  driginal 
verbs  formed  at  once  ;   'M^ch  is  by  no  means 
likely,  if  we  confider  the  progncfs  that  there  is, 
and  muft  have  been,  ill  this  art  of  language,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  human  art.     And  it  wiD 
ftill  appear  more  unlikely,  if  we  confider  the  way 
in  which  the  verbs  in  -/*/,  which  undoubtedly  arc 
hot  of  the  original  ftrufture  of  the  language,  but 
an  after  addition,  are  formed.     For  they  arc  de- 
rived from  the  pure  verb,  by  changing  the  tcr* 
mination  6»  into  i,   and  inferting  betvrixt  it  and 
the  preceding  vowel,  the  confonant  /<.    Now  is 
It  not  rfeafoftaWe  to  think,  and  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  the  language,  that  the  barytons  are 
formed  in  the  fame  way,   by  inferting  a  confo- 
nant, one  or  more,   betwixt  the  two  vowels  of 
the  pure  verb  ?    That  a  whole  race  of  thiem  is 
fo  formed,   it  is  impoffiWe  to  dieny,   I  mean  all 
fuch  of  them  as  end  in  -<n(«,  as  ytyrotnu»  and  pi- 
rit«,  which  are  formed  in  that  way  from  yro^  ztA 
fioQ ;  no^  it  certainly  makes  the  fyftem  of  the  lan- 
guage more  uniform  and  confiftent  to  fuppofe  that 
they  were  all  fo  formed.     And  the  reafon  fof  their 
formation,  is  the  fame  as  for  the  formation  of  the 
verbs  in  -/^/,  namely,  to  give  a  greater  variety  of 
flcftion  to  their  verbs ;  for  they  difcovered  that 
certain    confonants,    fuch   as  -^  and   fi,    would 
cbalefce  very  well  in  found  with  the  figma,  the 
charaderiftical  letter  of  the  future,  and  by  chan- 
^  •  .  ging 
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ging  them  intbthehr  correfpondent  affurates,  they  Se&a; 
made  an  agreeable  variety  in  their  pcrfeds.  Fur-  V?*^V 
ther,  we  fee  that  the  bsuTtons  themfdves,  gene- 
rate other  verbs  in  the  fiune  way.  Thus  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  the  archetype  of  rv^rrw,  is 
rvTTQ.  This  is  evident,  not  only  from  thefccond 
aorift  tTv^rovj  which  undoubtedly  was  the  imperfed 
of  the  old  verb,  but  alfo  from  the  formj^tion  of 
the  future  and  perfect,  which  makes  it  evident  that 
the  charafteriftical  letter  is  t.  Now  from  this  old 
verb  TvwQy  is  formed  .the  new  verb  tvtt6»,  by  in- 
ferting  betwixt  the  two  final  letters  the  letter  t  ; 
and  if  fo,  is  it  not  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of 
the  langviage  to  fuppofe,  that  ntwu  itfelf  was  fornix 
ed  by  inferting  a  t  betwixt  the  v  and  «  of  tv«  ? 
'which 'may  be  prcfumcd  to  have  been  the  original 
verb.  I  ^  ,  . 

And  my  hypothefis  is  fupported  not  only  by 
this  reafoning  from  analogy,  but  alfo  from  fads.: 
for  it. is  evident,  that  many  of  thofe  verbs  that 
are  now  barytons,  were  originally  pure  v^s; 
e.  g.  ficLhM*,.  which  is  now  a  baryton,  was  for«- 
merly  the  pure  verb  /5xt«,  as  is  evident  firom  the 
future  flill  in  ufe,  ^kw/muj  and  the  preter-perfed 
fitCkfiKCL.  And  the  fame  is  true  of  ./<fxxa»,  and  e«« 
M),  and  ms^iy  others  that  might  be  mentioned : 
and  tx6»  and  ff^6»,  though  they  have  not  thofe 
marks  of  being  once  pure  verbs,  they  have  an- 
other equally  certain,  which,  is  that  ix^/^t  and  f  1- 
fttf^i  are  to  be  fqund  in  the  antient  poets,  which 
nauft  have  been  frop  i;^t«  and  (fffti^.  The  liquid 
•    i  vcrb$ 
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DiC  1.  verbs  too  in  f»  and  /^^  sqjpear  to  have  been  cb 
rived  from  pore  verbs^  as^  e.  g.  h/jlul  and  ^^u^  ait 
evidently  from  n/tdw  and  /uyu^,  as  aq>{)ear8  both 
from  their  futures  and  perfede*  Even  the  tcrb 
rvra  above  mentioned,  appears  to  have  been  an* 
tiently  rvrew,  from  the  iecond  fimire  of  rum^ 
t^ch  is  Tviri  circumflexed ;  now  this  fecbnd  fii* 
turc  is  no  other  than  the  prcfcnt  of  the  old  verb 
-  TOmo  *.  For  that  the  circumflcacd  «  in  this  fu- 
ture is  no  other  tiian  the  m  contraded,  is  evident 
from  the  Ionic  ufc  of  the  word,  according  t« 
vAikh  it  is  rvyrw  uncontra£ted»  after  the  maimer 
of  the  lonlans ;  and  if  there  were  any  doubt  ii 
die  matter,  the  anticnt  verb  tvjtw  itfelf  is  prefirrvcd 
to  us  by  Hefychius. 

It  may  alfo  be  objefted  to  my  fyftem.  That  I 
make  the  Greek  language  of  a  very  gaptfig  pn> 
nunciation,  when  I  luppote  the  primitive  founds 
and  the  chief  component  parts  of  the  language  to 
be  vowels  ftandhig  open  upon  one  another. 

Bat  the  hGt  is,  that  fuch  was  the  genius  of  tbe 
antient  Greek,  and  that  contraftions  arc  but  rf 
later  ufe,  when  glib-fpcaking,  that  went  tripping 
oflf  the  tongue,  came  into  fafhion,  inftead  of  the 
-full-mouth'd  high-founding  language  that  W 
formerly  ufed.  This  antient  ufc  was  prefcrved  in 
the  Ionic  dialea,  and  in  the  old  poets,  partictt^ 
larly  in  Homer,  who,  in  the  very  firft  line  of  his 
Iliad,  opens  two  vowels  upon  one  another,  w 
w  and  It,  whidi  make  a  greater  gip  than  »y  ^ 

•  See  tJifini  Gram.  Grac  pag.  1^3*  ^ 
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ther.    And  tliat  he  did  this  purpofety,  is  evident ;  Sed.  i. 
for  inftead  of  nnxuiaSv,  which  he  might  have  ufcd,  ^^^""^^^ 
he  fays  XinkmaliQ  'A;^ix»iof,  not  unthout  prejudice  to 
his  verfc. 

It  may  be  further  objeded.  That  I  make  the 
fyftem  of  the  Greek  language  too  regular  and  ar- 
tificial,  more  fo  than  any  thing  of  popular  ufe  can 
be  fuppofed  to  be. 

This  obje^on  proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition, 
that  language  is  an  art  invented,  as  well  as  ufed,  by 
the  people.  But  is  it  poilible  to  believe,  that  the 
Sanfcrit  language  was  invented  by  the  people  ?  or 
can  we  believe  that  the  Hebrew,  a  much  lefs  per- 
fed  language  dian  the  Greek,  was  the  invention 
of  the  vulgar  that  lifed  it  ?  or  indeed  can  we  be- 
licve,  that  any  art  whatever,  of  the  lead  dignity 
or  excellence,  was  ever  brought  to  the  lead  de- 
gree of  perfe£tion,  merely  by  popular  ufe,  though 
in  that  way  no  doubt  the  firft  rude  pradices  of  e- 
very  art  began  ?  But  of  this  I  have  already  faid  e*. 
nough  in  the  preceding  volume. 

Another  objedion  may  be  made  by  thofe  who 
have  not  fufficiently  ftudied  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage. That  I  do  not,  by  my  fyftem,  give  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  words  of  the  language  i  for  the 
conjundions,  fuch  as  xcd  and  rt,  and  ^k  and  <A, 
and  the  prepofitions,  fuch  as  ix,  and  the  pronouns, 
fuch  as  iy  and  ^,  are  neither  roots  nor  deriva* 
tives,  according  to  my  fyftem.  The  fame  objec- 
tors will  alio,  no  doubt,  defire,  that  I  ihould  ac- 
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^^^^^^  Ixnrs,      . 

But  the  anfwcf  is,.  That  akhough  by  fiir  the 
greater  part  of  things  in  a  language  of  art  arc  ac- 
cording to  rule,  foitae  tHihgs  muflt  be  arbitnty, 
and  not  governed  by  any  rule.    The  nature  of 
language,  as  we.hs^veihewny  abfolutcly  requires, 
that  fome  things  fhould  be  denominated  frcnn  o^ 
thers,  fo  that  every  woril  of  a  languagfe.may  not 
be  indepcndient  Mui  unconneded  with  every  other  j 
and  it  belongs  to  the  att  t&  dctermiilie  what  things 
fhall  be  denominated  from  what.    SubfUnces,  2X 
has  been  (hewn,  arc  fitly  deninatnated  from  tbdr 
^ons  and  operations.    Quaiities  n^iy  be,' and 
commonly  are,  denominated  in'the  feme  way.  In-i 
ferior  adionis  may  be  denominatiod  from  the  prin- 
cipal a^ons  upon  which  they  depend;  andcvca 
the  words  exprieffing  thofe  primary  aftions,  as  I 
may  call  them,  and  which  are  held  to  be  primi-t 
tives,  may  be  fo  contrived,  sis  that  the  founds  .of 
the  letters  fhall  have  fome  funilitude  to  the  anions 
denoted  by  them,  as  I  have  endfeavbured  to  flicw. 
In  thi§  manner  all  the  wbrd^  of  the  langU^^,  both 
primitive    and    derivaiivc,  which*  dendtfc  things 
really  exifting  in  nature,  may  be  formJed  accord-^ 
Jng.  to  rules  of  art.  .  And  it  Is  of  ftidi  words 
that  a  language  is  conAitut^d^  for  conjun^Hcms 
and  prepofitions  are  to  be  confidered  only  as  pegs 
and  nails  in  the  fbru&ure  of  language^  and  arc, 
properly  fpeaking,  no  part  of  the  fbrufture ;  for 
|hcy  jdo  not  cxprcfs  any  thmg  exifting  Hl  nature, 
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)Nft  oriiythc  <^r5dws  of  our  mind,  in  edrtncft-^  Bt^^u 
Wg  together  the  feveral  p2^m  pf  4ifcourfc,  and  ^^O"^ 
c?q)rfcflmg  the  re^ation&  that  wc  concciye  beti^nx^ 
things.  Pronouns  likcwife  are  no  more  than  aq 
mwntiOn  of  ours  tP  fupply  the  place  of  nouns* 
Plato  therefore,  in  his  dialogue  upon  etym^ology^ 
has  not  ifo  much  as  mentioned  conjun^ons,  pre- 
pofitiona^  or  pronouns^  as  not  being  proper  fubje^ 
of  etymology*  They  ai*e  therefore,  I  believe,  in  all 
languages,  cxprefed  by  founds  merdy  arbitrary* 
And  as  to  the  names  of  numbers,  Plato  indeed 
mentions  th6m,  but  <a^s  that  they  arc  words  that 
cannot  be  derived  from  any  other.  For  this  he 
does  not  give  any  tcafon  ;  but  I  take  the  reafon 
to  be,  that  mqn  have  ufed  words  to  calculate,  as 
they  formerly  ufed  pqbhlc?>  and  now  ufc  counteirs* 
And  as  to  interjeaions>  they  arc  to  he  confidered 
as  no  more  than  natural  cries^  cxpreilive  of 
paffion,  which  cannot,  by  their  nature,  be  deri* 
yatives  from  other  words*  And  in  this  manner, 
1^  think  we  may  acco\mt  for  Ibme  words  of  a  Ian* 
guage  not  being  derivatives,  nor  formed  accord* 
ing  t;o  rule. 

But  befides  thcfe>  there  are  oritrer  words  which 
cannot  he  reduced  to  any  rule,  and  which  Plato^  in 
the  Cratylus,  has  likcwife  given  up ;  I  mean  foreign 
words,  or  rather  words  of  the  original  language  of 
the  Grcc^ts^  which  they  prefcrved  in  the  fame  ftatc 
^B  when  they  got  them  i^om  the  Eaft^  ^^thout  ad-» 
jufting  them  to  the  new  fyftem  they  had  formed 
gj^  their  langiiage }  fuch  is  the  Phrygian  word  m^f^ 
3  Y  2  fignifying 
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Difll  L  figmfyiAg  fire^  and  'Arv,  the  Athenian  nunc  for 
^^"^"^'"^  their  city,  which  I  had  occafion  to  mention  before, 
and  the  four  odier  words  of  the  lame  unufual  ter- 
mination ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  many  odters 
may  be  found  that  were  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  but 
never  naturalized  in  their  language. 

The  only  oAer  objeftion  that  occurs  to  me  is, 
That  according  to  this  fyftem,  I  make  die  Gredi; 
language  perfed  and  complete  in  itfelf,  borrowing 
nothing  from  any  other ;  whereas,  in  the  forma 
part  of  this  work,  I  made  it  to  be  derived  from  the 
Eaft,  and  the  lame  originally  ^dth  the  Oriental  ian^ 
guages. 

The  anfwer  to  this  is.  That  however  paradoxi- 
cal it  may  feem,  in  certain  refpeds  both  are  tnie: 
for  the  artifts  that  formed  the  Greek  language 
out  of  the  materials  brought  from  the  Eaft,  did  fo 
reform  it,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  language 
quite  diflferent  from  any  of  the  Oriental  dialeds. 
This  was  brought  about  by  a  change  of  the  termflia* 
tion  and  the  fie£tion ;  and  in  confequence  of  that,  of 
the  roots,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  derivation,  afl  ex- 
cept that  fundamental  point,  of  the  roots  being  Terfat 
According  to  this  plan,  the  roots  became  duads 
of  vowels,  either  by  themfehres,  or  with  a  fingk 
conibnant  prefixed,  mftead  of  triads  of  confonants, 
as  they  are  in  Hebrew,  with  two  vowels,  but  a 
confonant  always  laft ;  fo  that  the  only  iumlitode 
that  remained  betwixt  thefe  new  roots  and  the  di 
was,  that  both  coniifted  of  two  fyllables.  But  in 
compoundmg  the  words  with  thofe  primitive  doadf 
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and  confonants^  ih«y  nuula  ufe  of  fiich  conianantft  Se^i* 
as  were  ufcd  in  riic  old  language^  (with  fuch  va-  ^-^^^^"^ 
riations  however  as  foked  the  nice  Greek  ear); 
and  it  is  by  this  means  that  the  Greek  and  the  O^ 
riental  languages  ftiU  preierve  a  refemblance  to 
one  another,  by  which  they  may  be  known  to  be 
of  tl^e  fame  fiunily ;  fb  thai  ftill  the  Greek  may  be' 
fiud,  without  improfmety^  to  be  a  dialed  of  the 
Eafty  and  a  ftresun  from  t)iat  great  feurce  of  lan- 
guages, but  which  is  much  further  froni  the  fource 
than  any  other* 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  both  to  eftabHih 
my  fyftem,  and  to  anlwer  the  objedions  to  it. 
After  I  had  formed  it,  I  was  told  that  it  was  not 
entirely    new,    but    that    Hempfterhufius,    the 
Dutch  profeflbr,  had  much  the  fame  thought,  but 
he  never  pubtifhed  it,  only  communicated  it  to 
fome  of  his  fcholars.    I  never  could  get  any  dif-^ 
tind  account  of  his  fyflem,  but  only  in  general 
I  have  heard,  that  as  he  was  a  great  Oriental, 
as  well  as  Greek  fcholar,  he  made  the  Greek  roots, 
Uke  the  Hebrew,  to  confifl  of  triads.    If  thofe 
triads  were  fuch  as  I  fuppofe  them  to  be,  confift- 
ing  each  of  Aem  of  one  or  other  of  the  five  duads, 
and  a  confonsuit  prefixed,  then  there  is  very  little 
difference  betwixt  Hempfterhufius  and  me ;  for, 
according  to  my  fyftem,  by  far  the  greateft  part 
of  the  roots  are  fuch  as  Hempflerhufiug  made 
them.    But  I  think  his  fyftem  defective  in  thefe 
two  things :  fir/f^  That  he  does  not  carry  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  language  far  enough  back,  nor  refolve 
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QiC  L.  it.into  its  primitive  elements^  wluch  are  Certaib^ 
^^■•^■>^*^  the  five  duads.  ad^,  ITij^  he  excludes  from  tf^ 
number  of  the  rooits^  the  duada  themielves,  four 
of  which  are  moft  certainly  radical  words  of  the 
bngwge ;  and  alfo  the  ccmipofition  of  them  widi 
other  vowels,  making  fuch  words  as  uw^  /a#9  &c 
which  are  likewife  undoubtedly  roots  in  the  pro« 
per  fenfe  of  the  word.  I  thensfore  think  it  bettor 
to  make  the  duads  the  primitive  founds  of  the  Ian- 
guage,  and  themfidves  roots  likewife ;  and  all  the 
other  roots  to  be  formed,  by  prefixing  dther  an- 
^er  vowel  or  a  confimant  to  die  original  duads. 
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Of  the  Sound  (f  the  Greek  lan^ufge.    . 

IN .  the  pre<icding  diffiartation,  I.  httve  endea-  Dif.  IL 
voured  to  fhcw,  that  the  artificers  of  the  ^^^""^^^^ 
Gre^  language  chofe  for  the  radical  founds  of 
it,  five  duads  of  vowels,  for  the  fake  of  the  a- 
nalogy,  that  is,  die  formation  of  cafes  and  tenfes ; 
^—tif  derivation ; — and  fike^e  for  more  agree- 
able found.  In  this  diflertation  I  propofe  to  ihew 
ijtrhat  fiirther  the  Gred^  have  done  to  improve  the 
foifed  of  their  langui^ ;  as  in  this  refped,  as  well 
^8  with  refpc&  to  the  formaticoi  of  the  liariguage, 
thCiOreek  differs  very  much  from  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  thofe  of  Gothic  and  Celtic  extrac* 
tion.'  t         I    ..     . 

.The  termination  of  the  words  of  a  language  is, 
with  rei^£t  to  its  found,  a  very  material  part  of 
it.  Herodotusr*'  very  properly  obicrves  it  as  a 
podzfiaiity  of  thci  Perfian  lanuguage,  that  all  the 
words  of  it  terminate  m  s.'  And  there  is  haxxUy  any 
thing  that  diftingui&es  languages  more  than  the 
jdifference  of  terminatioh.  The  languages  of  the 
Eaft,  and  die  Gothic  and  Cekic,  and  their  pro- 
geny, terminate  almoft  all  their  words  with  con- 
ibnants,  and  thefe,  for  the  greater  part  mutes, 
bnd  often  afpiratttd;  fuch  tei^minadon^,  efpecially 

^  JJbn  1.  c,  139.  This,  (aji,  out  author,  it,  a  peculutitj,  which 
'ritip^t  tbt  PbrfiSal^  tkefld&ltb.  I>ut  siot  iu  Grcelok 
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JKL IL  if  the  following  word  begins,  as  it  frequently  faap- 
^'^"'^^"^  pens,  with  a  confonant  that  docs  not  coalefcc  ^th 
them  in  the  fame  Ibulul,  mikt  thdfe  languages 
feem  very  harih  to  cars  accuftomed  to  Greek  or 
Latin)  ot  crtn  to  thfe  cdrrtiptiiom  of  the  Latbi 
fuch  as  the  French  and  Italian.     On  the  other 
haiid,  the  0rcxrk«r  terminate  ail  their  word&  either 
invowek,  or  with'the  liqi^d  r,  fometimes  in  f^ 
but  Very  rirdy,  acctirdirig  to,  the  later  ufc  itf  the 
Greek  Iangil%e,  and  ofteh '  in-  tke  monadic  letter 
#;   but  never  vkhta  mttte  confonant,  and  Eur 
lefs  witlt^n  fi^tafe.    Thd  great  difference  there* 
fore  that  Vc;  fiad  betwixt  thb  Greek,  and  thde  o* 
ther  language^,'  one  of  iirhxth  J  ani  peifuaded  it 
or^ioally  was,  is  in  die  termination  and  tiic  flec- 
tion.   This  indeed  makes  fe  great  ^  difierelice^ 
that  to  thofe  who  are  not  critics  in  langoage,  thef 
appear  to  be  altogether  different :  but  when  we 
cah  trace  the  Greek  word  up  to  its  origin,  wc 
lind  that  there  is  no  drffercfnee  bu^  in  the  tenhina* 
tton,  and  that  the  body  6f  the  word  is  fiHed  i^ 
with  die  feme  confonants  and  vowels,  as  in  the 
Hebrew,  Gothic,  or  Cehic,  with  fudi  alterations 
as  the  pleafure  -of  the  ear  might  reqmrc. 

For  die  artificers  of  the  GredL  language^  not  only 
attended  to  the  termination  of  their  wor^,  but 
they  have  taken  care  alfo,  that  m  the  middle  thej 
fliall  not  be  crouded  with  confonants,  as  is  dtcn 
fbe  cafe  of  the  languages  of  noithem  cxtradion, 
and  particularly  of  the  I^AglUh,  in  which  we  find 
fometimes  four  confonants  together,  without  dif- 
fuiaidn  of  the  kind,  whrther  they  be  fuch  ^  nm 
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fcafily  Into  one  another  or  not.     But  in  Greek  Dif.  Hi 
there  are  never  above  three  together,  without  the  ^-^^^^^^ 
interpofitibii  of  a  vowel ;  and  of  thefc  the  firft,  or 
the  laft,  or  both,  are  always  liquids,  or  the  mona- 
dic letter  (t  ;  as  in  the  words  ul^kbc,  dixfof,  do^/jic^, 

I  obfcrved  before,  that  the  liquids  do  not  unites 
\vith  one  another'  iti  the  fame  fyllable,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  the  ^  and  y  in  certain  wordsi  But 
thofe  two  juft  now  mentioned  do  not  admit  either^ 
of  the  other  two  liquids  k  and  /  next  to  them* 
felves^  eVen  in  the  following  fyllable  5  at  leaft  this 
Was  a  jundion  that  offended  the  delicate  Greek 
ear,  though  very  common  among  us.  In  ordei* 
therefore  to  prevent  fo  difagreeable  a  foundi  they 
threw  irt,  betwikt  tlie  /x  or  y  and  thofe  other 
liquids,  Ibme  other  confonant,  fuch  as  X,  or  r^ 
which  are  commoiily  interpofed  betwixt  the  t  and 
j5,  and  the  labials  /S,  ^,  ^ >  which  are  ufually  in* 
terpofcd  betwixt  the  /*  and  the  p ;  and  when  the 
k  follows  the  N  this  laft  is  left  out,  and  the  a 
doubled,  as  in  Um^tc^  for  l^\«^/f ;  iKKx/^L^a^  for  ir* 

The  three  Ungual  mutes  admit  no  other  eonfo* 
hants  after  them,  in  Greek,  except  the  four  Vu 
quids,  K,  /A,  r,  fi  becaufe  any  othet  confonant^ 
following  thofe  mutes,  they  thought,  produced  a 
difagreeable  found.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  in  thd 
declenfiOn  of  fuch  tiouns  ak  f^omc,  they  do  not  fay, 
in  the  dative' plural, /^oraScri,  which  they  ought  to 
do  according  to  the  analogy,  but  yuc^xo-/ ;  and  In 
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Dif.  n.  the  dative  plural  of  rtjac,  they  fey  nfwt^  not  nftr^ 
or/.  And  in  like  manner,  in  the  conjugation  of 
verbs,  they  fay  TrKmo,  in  the  future,  from  9rx»f8«, 
hot  ^rMf&rw,  I  know  that  the  double  letter  C^  as  it 
IS  commonly  proxtouncfed,  \s  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  by  making  the  <r  follow  the  S.  But  I  fay, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  HalicarnafTian,  that  thi< 
is  a  wrong  pronunciation.  For  he  has  laid  cx- 
prefsly,  that  the  compofition  of  tliis  letter  is  <rX,  not 
U ;  nor  do  I  fee  any  reafon  for  fuppofing,  as  cer- 
tain critics  do,  that  there  is  an  error  here  in  the 
manufcript  with  refpeft  to  this  letter,  any  more 
than  with  refpcft  to  the  other  two  double  letters,  i 
and  >f . 

If  any  of  the  afpirated  is  immediately  followed 
or  preceded  by  any  ofthttcnues  or medUj  they  muft 
be  afpirated  likewife ;  as  €\k;^9>?r,  Irvf^t ;  and  in  ge- 
neral, the  rule  is,  that  the  tenues^  fnedi£yBnd  afpira- 
ted, follow  im;iiediatcly  thofe  of  the  fame  clals  only ; 
as  may  be  obferved  in  the  conjugation  of  the 
verbs  ;  as,  when  they  fay  xtxixra/,  for  xtxtyrai.  And 
in  compofition  and  derivation,  the  concourfc  of  a 
tenuis  with  a  media  is  avoided ;  as,  in  place  of 

KaT(fh(T(xt,   they*  fay  xaSSyjra/ ;   in  place  of  KotrlufOi/uf, 

KOillvvajULiy ;  and  in  deriving  tfilojiiofy  and  cyW,  from 
tTTa,  and  oKTc^y  the  tenues  in  the  original  are  chan- 
ged refpeftively  into  middles  of  the  fame  organ. 
But  with  refpeft  to  afpirates,  a  contrary  rule,  is  fol- 
lowed, where  they  do  not  immediately  follow  one 
another,  but  are  at  fome  diftance.  For  in  that 
way  two  afpirates  do  not  concur,  but  the  one  is 
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changed  into  its  correlpondent  tenuis.  Thus  in  Dif.  11, 
the  dedenfion  of  nouns,  from  fif  1?,  they  do  not  fay  ^^-'^'^^ 
iftx^Cj  but  Tfixoc ;  though  in  the  dative  plural  they 
fay  Bfi^i,  when  there  is  no  other  afpirate  following 
the  9.  In  like  manner,  they  fay  Ir^^Jw,  from  fi«Tf. 
ra,  not  <9af fiw ;  and  they  fay  tj tf«,  not  tfifa, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  original  verb,  from 
the  future  6ffc>f «• 

By  an  improvement  which  the  Greeks  In  later 
times  made  upon  the  found  of  their  language,  the 
V  is  not  tolerated  after  the  r  in  the  fame  fyllable* 
This  is  certainly  the  cafe  at  prefent ;  but  that  it  was 
not  always  fo,  is  evident  from  feveral  of  their 
words,  both  nouns  and  participles,  e.  g*  They  for- 
merly laid  'A/arc,  in  place  of  'Atac ;  as  is  evident  froni 
the  genitive  *A/arroc,  and  the  vocative  *Aiar ;  and  in 
Bkc  manner,  y/yac  was  undoubtedly  of  old  ytyar;  • 
and,  if  there  were  any  doubt  of  the  matter,  the  uf(S 
of  the  Latin  language,  in  which  this  termination 
is  conunon,  particularly  in  the  participles  of  their 
verbs,  makes  the  thing  quite  evident.  Thus  the 
Latins  hj/iansy  in  place  of  the  Greek  participle 
roc,  as  it  is  now  ufed ;  for  it  appears  certain,  that 
originally  the  Greek  partici[de  of  this  verb  was 
the  fame  with  the  Latin,  and  that  the  Greek  par- 
ticiples ending  in  -ac,  fuch  as  T|9eff ,  were  formerly 
in  -iK,  as  appears  from  the  genitives  rAtvroc  and 
roTTic ;  and  from  thence  comes  the  Latin  participle 
in  ^ens. 

This  method  of  leaving  out  letters  was  pra£tifed 

by  the  Greeks,  not  only  to  make  the  found  of  their 
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pif.  II.  language  foftcr,  hut  alfo  to  mal^c  it  iru»c  tnafcu. 
^^""^^"^  line.    For  this  rcafon  the  vowel  t,  as  being  a  weak 
founding  letter,  is  very  often  left  out   in  their 
words  ;  as,  e.  g.  the  genitive  of  dytif,  accprdmg  to 
analogy,  is  dnfo^,  as  appears  from  the  nominative 
pjlural  dill  preferved  to  us  in  Homer  ;  but  in  ordcf 
Ip  make  the  found  ftronger,  they  ftrike  out  Ae  u 
This  makes  it  aV^oc ;  but  the  delicate  Greek  car  not 
being  able  -to  bear  the  found  of  the  f  after  the  r,  as 
I  have  already  obfervcd,  they  infcrt  the  X  betwixt 
them,  and  make  it  «V?j>oc.     The  Greek  word  for 
ager  was,  I  doubt  not,  originally  the  f^me  as  ia 
l.atin  ;  but  adding  to  the  termination  in  f  the  fyl- 
Jable  OS,  as  they  commonly  did  in  prder  to  foftcn 
it,  they  made  it  iyi^o^ ;  and  then,  eliding  the  t,  they 
^nade  the  prefent  word  dyfo^. 
.   There  arc  other  examples  of  the  fyncope  of  the 
f  in  the  middlp  of  word$»  one  or  two  of  which  \ 
•  fhall  mention,  becaufe  they  are  not  commonly  obr 
fcrvcd.   The  root  of  the  verb  t/ttw  is  undoubtedly 
flftTw,  as  is  evident  from  the  future  ?rf<r«,  and,  aorift 
f'Ttffa ;  from  thence  by  reduplication  is  formed  ^«- 
•jTfcTtt),  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  verbs  in  -/</  arc 
formed ;  and  then,  by  leaving  out  the  i,  is  made 
:x/5rT«,  the  verb  prefepthr  in  ufe.     In  like  manner, 
tl>c  original  of  the  verb  tdctu  is  xexw,  as  appears 
from  tlie.  fecond  aorift  krixor,  frpqi  thence  tituh^ 
:then  by  the  fyncope  TtTM^ ;  but  then,  as  in  Gred 
the  K  never  follows  the  r,  on  account  of  the  haHh- 
nefs  of  the  found,  thefe  two  letters  are  tranfpqfcd, 
and  fp  TfKTQ  is  prpdpgpdt    And  ^iccording  to  the 
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fymc  procds,  from  yuu  is  formed  ytyvofjiat,  from,  IMt  IL 
whence  the  Latin  gigno\  and  in  the  fame  way,^  Srr>^ 
^om  fjiivQi  is  derived  fjufjur^. 

And  not  only  did  the  Greeks  thus  improve  the. 
ibund  of  their  language,  by  leaving  out  letters, 
but  more  ftill  by  the  addition  of  letters,  and  even 
fyllables,  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
words*  In  the  firft  way  are  formed  the  verbs  ia 
rjii;  and  according  to  the  fame  analogy,  fome 
verbs  which  are  not  commonly  obferved,  fuch  as 
fxaffioufQ,    from    fJLOLi^Qy    Saj)SaTr«    from  ^oltttu,    and 

vroLfjL^onvQ  from  ^oLifa,  where  there  is  not  only  the  re- 
duplication of  the  firft  fyllable,  but  in  the  two 
firft  the  letter  f  is  inferted,  and  in  the  laft  the  let* 
ter  fA,    How  much  the  found  of  thefe  words  is 
raifed  and  fwelled  by  the  reduplication,  and  the 
addition  of  the  new  letter,  it  is  needlefs  to  obferve. 
Of  additions  in  the  middle  of  the  word  there 
^re  many  examples,  fuch  as  from  ilu,  ivlctvoi ;  from 
^w/Ja^,  or  kolCcj,  xa/jL^oLVQ ;  from  ^otKiQ,  ^uKtaKu  ;  and, 
in  general,  all  thofe  verbs  in  -tmu.    In  thefe  in- 
ftances  not  a  fingle  letter  only  is  added,  but  in 
fome  of  them  four.     In  other  cafes  only  a  fingle 
letter  is  ufed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  :r//*TA.>y^/,  inftead 
of  mTKtijj^f,  from  vKuo ;  and  in  axnTTf  ©r,  from  axu^rw, 
jcaTOTTfor  from  xaro^ro/MUy  where  the  /  is  thrown 
Jn }  as  in  ctrvSfoc,  and  ar;cr«r«c,  the  r  is  thrown  in. 

And  in  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  let- 
ters which  the  Greeks  commonly  ufe  for  filling  up 
the  fppnd  of  their  words,  are  the  r,  the  /i,  the  C, 
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iKf.  n.  the  I,  and  the  /,  and  very  often  the  vowel  «,  ai 
being  of  higheft  found. 

This  way  of  enlarging  words  is,  according  to 
my  fchcme  of  the  Greek  language  above  mention- 
ed, one  of  the  two  ways  by  which  the  whole  Ian- 
guage  was  formed,  from  compofitions  in  duads  of 
the  vowel  «  and  the  other  vowels^  the  «  being  al- 
ways laft.  For  all  the  words,  according  to  my 
notion,  are  formed,  either  by  additions  to  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  the  original  duad,  or  by  the  infertion 
of  other  letters  betwixt  the  final  »  and  the  pre- 
ceding vowel. 

As  to  their  praftice  of  adding  to  the  end  of 
their  words,  we  have  alfo  many  examples;  as,  of 
/c«x  (which,  I  doubt  not,  was  the  antient  Grcdc 
word  as  well  as  it  is  the  Latin)  they  made  ^exi,  for 
the  fake  of  the  better  found ;  and  of  Icgunty  or 
i^yofT,  they  made  hiyorTt ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  in 
like  manner,  all  the  old  words  in  Greek,  which 
like  the  Latin  words  ended  in  jS,  or  S,  or  t,  or  x, 
had  their  termination  foftened,  either  by  the  addi- 
tion of  vowels,  as  in  the  two  inftances  above  men- 
tioned, or  of  the  fyllable  -ec,  as  we  have  fecn  in 
the  example  of  words  ending  in  f,  which  was  as 
common  a  termination  in  the  antient  Greek  as  it 
is  now  in  the  Latin ;  and  the  common  termination 
of  fi  among  the  Latins,  was  foftened  by  the  Grccb 
into  f. 

It  is  by  additions  to  the  end,  as  well  to  the  be- 
ginning, that  the  whole  race  of  the  verbs  in  -fit  is 
^med }  in  which  there  is  no  change  of  the  fignifi- 
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tation  df  the  original  word,  but  only  an  addition  Di£  11. 
of  found,  and  of  flcdibn.  In  the  ikme  way  arc  '  " 
formed  the  moft  of  the  derivatives  of  the  Greek 
language ;  by  which  I  mean  fuch  words  as  are  de- 
rived from  others,  with  fome  change  of  the  figni- 
fication  of  the  root.  Of  thefe  I  have  already  fpo- 
ken  ;  and  I  will  only  add  here,  that  we  ought  not 
in  fuch  derivatives  to  feek  for  compofition,  any 
more  than  in  the  Latin  words  infinms^  and  medi- 
tulliunu  Thus,  e.  g.  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  word  ifocTetyoc  was  compounded  of 
ifccQ  and  T«y«,  and  not  a  -fimple  derivative  from 
<j>a«,  in  the  fame  manner  as  ^oSeiroc  is  from  T^Btw^ 
and  KvloLKiju.o(  from  kvIoc.  This,  however,  is  an  er- 
ror which  fome  etymologifts  of  great  name  have 
fallen  into,  particularly  Plato,  in  the  Cratylus,  who 
.  has  given  us  feveral  etymologies  of  that  kind  One 
I  remember  that  is  exceedingly  ridiculous.  It  is 
that  of  Kax/a,  which  is  a  noim  derived  in  the  com- 
mon  way  from  xaxoc ;  but  Plato  makes  it  a  com- 
pound of  jtdLKCf  and  the  verb  /«.  He  might  have 
made  a  compound  of  the  fame  kind  of  the  Latin 
term  malitia.  Of  this  fort  is  the  etymology  which 
the  Roman  lawyers  give  oi  tejiamentum^  as  being 
compounded  of  tejior,  or  tejiatio,  and  mens,  qua- 
fi  tefiatio  mentis ;  whereas  in  truth  it  is  a  verbal 
noun,  derived  from  te/ior^  in  the  fame  way  as  or^ 
natnentum  is  from  omo^  honejiamentum  from 
honejio^  condimentum  from  condioj  and  a  hun- 
dred  others. 

Bcfides    all   the  ways  above  mentioned,   by 
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iMf.  n.  whkii  the  Ci'eeks  improved  the  found  rf  thcif 
language,  there  is  yet  another  known  among  gram* 
marians  by  the  name  of  metathefis^  or  tranfpofi- 
tion :  for  by  tranfpoiing  letters,  they  not  oiJy  varied 
and  foftened  the  founds  of  their  language,  but  en- 
larged their  (lock  of  words.  Thus  they  fay  txTayxoc, 
a^  well  as  Ijc9rxay<^,  tranfpofing  the  y  and  the  x, 
tho*  this  laft  be  the  word  formed  by  analogy  from 
«xT^«crff«•  They  fay  alfo  B^oeffcc,  and  9a/><roc  ;  xa^n^cc, 
and  x/>aTt/>oc.  By  this  rule  e/>S«  is  the  fame  word 
with  /e^w  ;  for  if  you  trainfpofe  the  f  and  the  t,  and 
leave  out  the  (r  of  the  compound  letter  C,  of  /ij«, 
you  make  1/>S« ;  or,  vice  vcrfa^  by  the  fame  tranf- 
pofition  of  the  e  and  /> ,  and  by  adding  the  <r,  df 
\f\<ay  you  make  /eC-w.  The  future  of  which  laft 
verb  fuffers  the  tranfpofition  of  the  fame  letters ) 
for  they  fay  V^»  as  well  as  /e^«.  Another  example 
of  the  fame  kind  is  in  the  verb  /iJr«,  from  whence 
the  Latin  word  repo^  and  our  word  reptile.  Of 
this  verb,  by  tranfpofing  the  />  and  i,  they  make 
another  verb,  viz.  if^Q^  from  which  the  Latlfi« 
have  alfo  formed  another  verb  of  the  fame  figni- 
fication  with  repo^  viz*  ferpo^  from  whence  fir- 
pens^  and  our  word  ferpenti,  Another  example, 
but  not  fo  obvious,  and  which  therefore  I  only 
propofe  as  the  conjedure  of  fome  grammarians,  n 
furniflied  by  the  verb  eflfxw,  the  fame  as  may  be 
fuppofed  with  IxXo,  the  k  atid  the  6  being  tranfpofcd^ 
and  the  ^  being  changed  into  the  cofrefpondcfrt 
middle  letter  of  the  fame  organ.  Many  fuch  trarif* 
pofitioris  are  not  to  be  traced  in  the  Greek  as  it 
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now  ftands,  but  are  to  be  found  in  its  mod  xm-  Dif.  11. 
tient  dialed,  the  Latin,     Thus  nervus  is  the  (^me  ^^^'^^^^ 
word  with  nvf^Wy  rapax  with  a/'To^,  tener  with 
Ti/>wr,  and  forma  witl>  /*o^f  w. 

After  this  manner,  by  tranfpofing,  changing, 
and  taking  away  letters,  the  Greeks  foftcned  the 
found  of  their  language,  or  made  it  more  ftrong 
and  mafculine  ;  and  by  the  addition  of  letters  or 
fyllables  to  the  original  words,  they  gave  it  a  fuU- 
nefs  and  roundnefs,  and  raifed  it  to  a  pomp  of 
found,  that  no  language,  fo  far  as  I  know,  ever  e- 
qualled. 

But  the  confcquencc,  as  Plato  has  well  obferved 
in  the  Cratylus^  of  this  ftudy  of  ornament,  and 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  is,  that  the  words  are  fo 
difguifed,  icaxx«r/<7<c»  yi  ^tyakowfi'jreiaf  uikUj  that  the 
originals  of  them  are  hardly  to  be  known.  Thus 
in  (trXotroi,  or  KOLixQamj  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  aS&),  or 
xaCo) ;  and  if  we  were  not  taught  by  our  gram- 
mars, it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  flta)  in  t/9»;* 
fAu  This  confideration  ihould  difpofc  us,  not  to  re- 
jeft,  haftily,  etymologies  that  may  fecm  at  flrft  to 
be  very  far-fetched,  even  in  the  fame  language : 
and  much  lefs  ought  we  to  do  fo,  as  I  had  occa- 
fion  to  obfcrvc  before,  when  the  language  pafles 
from  one  people  to  another ;  for  undoubtedly  the 
words  of  derivative  languages  muft  be  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  roots,  than  the  words  of  the 
lame  language, 

"Many  more  obfervations  might  be  made  upon  a 
fubjeft  fo  copious ;  but  thefe  may  fufEce  for  the 
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Pif.  IT.  prcfent:  and  I  believe  mod  of  my  readers  will 
*^  ^^  '  think  them  more  than  fufficient^  and  that  I 
have  fpent  a  great  deal  too  much  time  upon  what 
may  be  faid  to  be  no  better  than  mere  fpelling. 
But  men  of  curiofity  and  fcience  will  not  be  fatf- 
fied  with  knowing,  what  every  man  muft  know 
who  has  ears  to  hear,  that  the  articulation  of  the 
Greek  language  (for  we  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
know  any  thing  more  of  the  foimd  of  it)  is  more 
copious,  various,  and  high-founding,  as  wdl  as 
more  pleafant,  than  that  of  any  other  language; 
but  they  will  defire  to  know  by  what  art  it  has  been 
ralfed,  from  a  few  fhort  roots,  to  fuch  a  pomp  and 
flow  of  found  ;  and  this  cannot  be  othcrwife  exi 
plained,  than  by  fuch  obfervations  as  I  have  made, 
upon  the  power  of  letters,  and  the  fcveral  mc-. 
thods  of  making  the  combinations  of  them  plea* 
fant  to  the  ear,  by  adding,  taking  away,  changing, 
or  tranfpofing.  And  however  minute  and  trifling 
fuch  things  may  feem,  if  they  had  not  been 
known,  and  obferved  by  the  artificers  of  this  won, 
derful  language,  it  never  would  have  been  fo 
much  admired  as  it  is  by  all  men  of  learning  and 
tafte ;  for  it  is  in  art,  as  it  is  in  nature,  ex  ele- 
mentis  omnia  conjiant^  as  Dr  Clarke  obfcrvcs  ia 
the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Homcx^ 
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DISSERT.        m. 

Of  the  Compofition  ^f  the  Antientsj  andparti^ 
cularly  of  that  of  Demofthenes^ 

STyle  coilfifts  of  tWo  things ;  the  choice  of  words,  Dif.  HI. 
and  the  compofition  of  thcfe  words.  Of  ^-^^^r^ 
thcfe  two  the  laft  is  eftcemed  by  the  aiitient  ma- 
fters  of  the  writings-art  to  be  of  the  grcateft  im- 
portance, being  that  which  contributes  the  mofl: 
both  to  the  beauty  knd  the  variety  of  ftyle : 
for  it  is  by  compofition  chiefly  that  different  ftylei 
are  diftinguiflied  ;  fuch  as  the  poetical  from  the  rhe* 
torical ; — ^both  from  the  hiftorical ;— and  this  agairt 
from  the  epiftolary  or  fatniliar.  For  the  antients 
made  all  thofe  different  ftyles  of  the  fame  words, 
only  compofed  and  arranged  in  a  different  man- 
ner. 

The  modern  practitioners  of  the  art,  appear 
to  be  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  according- 
ly they  bcftow  their  chief,  or  rather  their  only- 
care,  upon  the  choice  of  words ;  neglefting  almoft 
altogether  the  compofition  *  ;  or,  if  they  beftow 

any 

*  The  Hallcarnadian.riys  ttie  fartie  thing  of  the  moderns  of  his 

time,  nr/}i  0^;v9io-f»f,  fcB,  4.  where,  after  Aiewing,  that  it  \%  compofi- 

tiou  chiefly  which  diQioguiflies  poet  fiom  poet,  and  orator  from  o* 

tator,  he  adds,  To7f  /mv  ir  ipx^^^f  oa<>'»  /^v  tccc-i  roWti  txiha-tf  (f.  irf 
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Dif.ni.  any  pains  upon  that,  it  were  better  let  alone,  as  it 
^^"^^^^^  is  direfted  by  a  wrong  judgement  and  bad  tafte# 
When  I  fpeak  of  modem  writers,  I  mean  thofe  ci 
this  age  ;  not  thofe  dF  the  laft,  fuch  as  Milton  and 
Lord  Qarendon,  who,  it  is,  evident,  did  not  ne- 
gted  this  principal  part  of  ftyle  ;  but,  on  the  cwi- 
trary,  by  carefully  attending  to  it,  have  attained 
to  that  reputation  which  they  fo  juftly  deferve. 
The  waxit  of  the  knowledge  of  this  part  of 
_  .  writing,  ha^  ^leceffarily  produced  this  cfFeft,  that 
our  authors,  when  they  want  to  raife  their  ftyle, 
or  vary  it,  ever  fo  little  from  topimon  idiom, 
not  knowing  how  to  do  it  by  compofition,  are  oS- 
liged  to  have  recourfe  to  met?iphors  or  figures  of 
different  kinds,  and  to  poetical  or  foreign  words ; 
all  of  which,  in  fome  kinds  of  writing,  are  im- 
proper. And  hence  it  comes,  that  we  have  not 
different  ftyles  fuited  to  different  fubjeds;  but 
there  is  among  us  but  one  ftyle ;  and  every  author, 
upon  every  fub]e£b,  affefts  to  write  what  is  called 


'mhuo'tf)  h  iurrV  xttf  8  xai  xoXa  Xvrvi  ivrcn  rci  fiffpcc^  mv  r4  AeA9i  nea  « 
.  )i9jrot'  r»tf  it  fitTttytn<mfott  vkiti,  trxniv  oKtym'  Xf^^  ^'  vrfpot  xoutravaTm 
ifcf \KOif*  Kflci  \tSHi  j!'iro  Seiv  &.vayxut<»  ivro  «vmu,  w/f  ovpcCaKXta-^eu  Tt  Tf 
VMKKet  run  Koyw.  Totyxp-nt  rwoeurccf  6wrtt^c  xarrxirof,  Sutf  «/;»(-  wr^ 
fjuvH  /axpt  ^povt^of  inxGl^v.  After  ibis  be  gives  a  long  cxuiogae  o€ 
later  auihors  who  entirely.negledted  compo6tion ;  and  among  thefe  be 
naroet  Polybiuf,  an  aothor'a^  valuable  for  his  matter,  as  he  h  defpt- 
cable  for  his  Hyle.  I  have  often  regretted,  that  Tome  of  cbofi;  great 
mafters  of  the  Greek  tongue,  fuch  as  H.  Stephen,  who  not  onljoo* 
derQood  the  language  perfecSlly,  but  pra<£tircd  the  writing  of  it,  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  tranfLte  Polyhius  into  Attic  Greek,  with  a 
proper  compolition.  Then  he  Would  have  been  ooe  of  the  pleasant* 
eft,  as  well  as  mod  innru^ive  of  biftoriafis. 

fine 
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of  the  Ahtients#  ^^7 

fine  language^  that  is,  a  motley  mixture  of  the  DitlH* 
froth  of  rhetoric  smd  the  flowers  of  poetry.  ^^-^^vx-r 

Dionyfius  the  HalicarnafSan,  an  author  whom 
I  have  made  fo  much  ufc  of  in  this  work,  has 
written  a  moft  valuabletreatife,  which  he  has  in- 
titled,  Uifl  (wi^flfcffwx,  or.  Of  Ckmtpqfition ;  in  which, 
though  he  has  treated  of  compofition  only  lb  far 
as  it  ^e£is  the  car^  yet  he  has  made  it  a  chief 
beauty. of  ftyle,  aoad  compared  it  to  the  rod  of 
Minerva  in  Homer  *,  which  could  transform 
a  prince  and  a  hero,  into  the  appearance  of 
an  old  dccrepid  beggar,  or  contrariwife.  In  like 
manner,  fays  he,  the  nobleft  thoughts^  even  tho* 
the  words  be  fuitablc,  may  be  degraded  by  mean 
compofition ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  low  matter 
\<^irh6ilt  any  pomp  or  dignity  of  ezpreifion,  may 
be  raifed  as  much  as  is  proper,  and  made  beauti- 
ful, by.  an  agreeable  arrangement  gf  the  words, 
Of  this  he  has  given  us  a  remarkabfe  example 
from  that  paffage  of  the  OdyfTey,  where  Homer 
has  introduced  Ulyffc*  and  the  fwtne^herd,  fitting 
and  corfverfing  together ;  and  where  there  is  no- 
thing grand  or  fine,  either  in  the  mattcjr  or  words,  ' 
but  rather  the  contrary;  yet,  by  the  art  of  the 

-*  Diodyfios  ^U,    Tbe  touth  of  1^1  red  ti  oac  daifc  mde  Ulyflb 

appear 

And  at  another  time 

* 

Ohjf.l,  T.  X43. 
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^rg  Of  the  Composition 

Difjn*  compofHion^  the  ver&s  are  beautiful,  and  not  he* 
low  the  dignity  of  heroic  argument  *. 

• Tantum  fsries  jtmCturaque  pollet ; 

'tantwn  dt  medio  Jumptis  accedit  honoris* 

iTiis  kind  of  plain  Work  is  entirely  out  of  faOiion 
in  our  poetry,  for  the  reafon  I  have  mentioned, 
and  but  litde  ufed  even  in  our  profe,  and  every 
thing  in  both  Is  embroidery  and  ornament*     But 


*  The  paflage  is  ia  the  begifliUDg  of  book  i4.  of  the  OJfjgij.    U 
begins  thus, 

T«5  ^'  iwr*"  U  Kkto'tifc  *Oivnvf  uu  6mc  vfofCoe 

The  whole  pafl^  is  wonderftillf  picafant  aad  natoral :  and  thoqgfi 
it  de(cribe  nothing  but  what  is  common)  and  belonging  to  vulgar  life, 
wpay/MTM  \tra  xm  ^utrnuet,  as  our  author  exprefles  it ;  and  thoogh 
the  images  be  what  a  modem  critic  would  call  low,  no  man  of  good 
underftanding  and  tafte,  not  entirety  corrupted  by  modem  manners, 
will  iay^  that  as  Homer  has  exprefled  them,  they  are  below  heroic 
dignity*  And  whence,  continues  our  author,  does  this  come  ?  from 
die  choice  of  the  wonk,  or  from  the  eompofition  ?  From  the  choice 
of  the  words,  no  body,  as  I  think,  will  iay ;  for  all  the  words  are  of 
the  meaneft  and  loweft  kind,  foch  as  any  plowman,  mariner,  or 
mechanic  would  u(e.  For  proof  of  this,  let  us  change  the  artange- 
ment,  and  uke  down  the  verfe,  and  then  the  di€^ion  will  appear  fiich 
as  it  truly  is,  without  metaphor,  ifigore,  or  ornament  of  any  kiad. 
It  remains  therefore  that  it  muft  be  the  compo&tton  which  gives  the 
beauty  to  this  paflage,  and  makes  it  as  plea(ant  and  agreeable  to  ifae 
ear  as  any  poetry.  Of  the  lame  kind,  iays  our  author,  I  could  give 
aumbcrleft  examples  from  the  fame  poet ;  but,  fays  he,  let  this  iuf> 
fice.  I  will  however  add  One,  defaibiag  a  thing  as  mean  and  k>w 
as  can  be,  not  to  be  filthy,  I  mean  the  putting  on  (hoes,  which  he 
exprefles  in  the  following  fweet-founding  line, 

Omvi  /  vjrm  Jantfom  Unaun  KakK  wUtkcu 

the 
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the  ttftc  of  Milton,  and  I  may  add  of  the  age  in  DiHIH. 
which  he  wrote,  was  very  different ;  for  in  him 
we  have  many  paff;igcs,  not  only  beautiful,  but 
even  fublime,  without  metaphor  or  .figure,  or  any 
thing  of  what  is  now  called  fine  language.  I 
will  mention  one  or  two  of  them.  In  the  council 
of  fallen  angels,  after  Moloch  had  done  fpeaking, 
he  defcribes  Belial  rifmg  up  to  fpeak  m  the  follow- 
ing lines. 

He  {^Moloch}  ended  frowning,  and  in  look  de- 
nounced 
Defperate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  left  than  Gods.     On  the  other  fide  up  rofc 
Belial,  in  aft  more  graceful  and  humane, 
A  fairer  perfon  loft  not  heaven.     He  feemM 
For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  falfe  and  hollow,  (tho*  his  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worfe  appear 
The  better  reafon,  to  perplex  and  dafli 
Matureft  counfels) ;  for  his  thoughts  were  low. 
To  vice  induftrious  j  but  to  nobler  deeds    . 
Timorous  and  flothful ;  yet  he  pleasM  the  car. 
And  in  perfuafive  accents  thus  bcgan< 

No  body  of  any  tafte  or  underftanding  will  deny 
that  this  is  a  moft  beautiful  paffage ;  and  yet  in 
the  whole  of  it  there  is  not  one  metaphorical  or  fi- 
gurative word.  In  what  then  doies  the  beauty  of 
it  confift  ?  I  fay,  in  the  juftnefs  of  the  thought, 
iind  propriety  of  the  cxprcffion  j  and  no  lefs  in 

the 
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ng6p  Of  the  OoMpasinoif 

.Diem,  thc-art  of  the  compofition.  And,  fitft,  Ac  vcrfifi. 
cation  is  moft  beautifully  varied  by  paufcs  and  dif- 
ferent fieet ;  and  to  give  (till  greater  variety,  there 
arc  two  vcrfc8>  viz. 

For  cUgnity  composed,  and  high  exploit 

and  the  laft 

And  in  perfuafive  accents  thus  began. 

where  there  is  no  paufc  from  the  fenfe,  nor  afty 
ftop  at  all,  except  a  little  ca/ura  towards  the 
middle,  which  this  Engliih  vcrfe  reqmres,  as  wcD 
as  the  Latin  hexameter.  Then  from  the  woidi, 
— "  On  the  other  fide  uprofc,**—  sdl  is  one  period 
varioully  divided  into  members  of  diflferent  lengths, 
and  in  fuqh  a  manner  that  though  it  be  of  extra- 
ordinary length,  it  is  perfcQJy  dear,  to  thofc  at  kaft 
who  are  accuftomed  to  fuch  artificial  compofitioD  *. 

There 


*  The  beauty  ol  joising  compDfitkm  in  periodt  asd  ontoHal  nm- 
ber«,  with  the  harmooy  of  poetry,  I  have  before  obibrved  n 
thi$  volume.  It  it  a  beauty  that  has  not  efcaped  the  Halicaraaf- 
fian.  See  Dipi  fl^;*6ftnof ,  J'eB.  24.  ;  where  he  giirs  m  fi«e  tttmpk, 
from  Homer,  of  compofition  fuch  as  I  pritfe  in  Milton.  Ic  is  in 
the  Odyfley,  and  begins  thus, 

where  the  Halieamaflian  has  uken  pains  to  lead  n^  as  it  were,  }ff 
the  hand,  and  {hew  us  how  the  period  is  divided  into  members  of 
different  lengths,  and  how  thefe  memberif  eut  the  Terie,  rometimff 
into  e<]ttal,  and  fiunetimes  uneqaal  per (s :  for  the  eriocal  wfrb 
of  the  Halicarnaffian  have  this  advantage  above  any  other  of  the 
kind  that  I  know,  that  the  inftrudioa  they  give  it  more  paiticolar, 

and 
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There  i%  in  it  i  pf«ty  long  JArenthcfis,  which  I  Dif.nL 
have  tearkcd,  but  is  hot  xhktktd,  fb  fat  as  I  know,  ^^-^"^'^^ 
in  ahy  <Kliti6n  of  Miltofi,  ahd  perhaps  never  was 
obferved  before.  The  parenthefis  I  mean  is  after 
the  wWdSj  — "  But  all  was  falfc  and  hollow  j*^-^  and 
in  it  he  tranflates  the  Greek,  rh  uVrora  koyoy  k^t- 
fbr«  ^tm^  the  Impudent  profeiSon  of  Gorgias  the 
ibphift,  ^hkh  after  his  time  was  thafged  againA 
oil  the  fophifts,  and  ^ven  the  {^ilofophcrs.  This 
patiatthcfis  comes  d6Wn  to  the  words,  — ^^  for  hik 
^  theughlS  wenc  tew,"—  which  can  only  conned 
with  th6  words^-'-^'But  aH  was  felfe  and  hollow;'*-* 
fo  that  dl  betwixt  is  interjeded^  or  what  is  called  a 
^ftaAeTis.  This  figure  tX  compofition,  which  is 
hardly  ^er  Ufed  in  cOifilnOifi  difcourfe,  is  much 
ttmpby^  by  the  bcft  writers  of  antiquity,  in  ordct 
to  gh^  a  (^  and  cobur  to  their  ftyle  diflerent 
ifom  eomttMn  idiom ;  and  by  DemOfthenes  parti- 
ccdariy;  and  n6t  only  by  the  orators,  but  the  poets; 
Thtre  it  a  remarkable  inftance  of  one  in  Vh^il, 
kmger  than  this  of  Milton,  and  which  may  ferve 
as  an  apology  for  Milton  to  fuch  readers  as  think 
he  needs  one.  It  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  Geor* 
gics,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  place  that  Augufhis 
Cadar  was  to  have  among  the  gods,  he  £iys, 

^icqind  eris^  {nam  ttnecfperent  Tartara  regetky 
Nee  tibi  regnatu^i  veniat  tarn  dira  cupida^ 

and  more  fitted  to  the  captcity  of  tlic  yon^  fcholar,  to  advtata^ 
which  I  believe  they  would  not  have  hid,  if  the  author  had  not 
firi^tiied  eeacbiifg.  ' 
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$6:l  Qf  the  Co«powTioK 

Dif.III.  ^uamvis  Elyfios  miretur  Gracia,  catnposs 
S^y^^  Nee  rttpetifa  fequi  curet  Proferpma  nujOrem)^ 
Da  faciletn  curfum^  et  audacihus  annue  captif 
Jgnarpf^uc  vi^  mecum  miftnratus  agrejies 
Ingrederef  et  votis  jam  nunc  ajjuefce  vocari. 

I  need  not  obfcrvc  how  beautifully  Milton,  io 
the  fpecch  of  Belial,  which  follows  the  paffagc  a» 
bove  quoted,  changes  the  cplour  of  the  ftylc,.an4 
gives  it  the  rhetorical  caft ;  prefcrvii^,  however, 
{till  the  fuuplicity  of  the .  didion,  and  inakii^  the 
rhetoric  confift  only  in  the  %ure  of  the  compofi^ 
tion.  This  will  l)e  obvious  to  every  man  who  hai 
formed  his  taile  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  bcft  authors. 
And  I  proceed  to  another  example  of  the  beauty 
of  compofition,  without  the  leaft  of  what  we  call 
fine  language,  and  with  Jef^ftill  of  art  or  variety 
than  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  preceding  ex?unplc 
And  I  .quote  it  the  rather,  that  there  i^  in  it  an 
allufiQn„- which  I  think  has  not  been  obferved,  to  a 
very  fin^  p^tffage  of  Plato.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
book  8. 

The  angel  ended,  and  in  ildam's  ear 
So  pleafijig  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 
Tliought  him  flill  fpeaking,  ftill  flood  fixt  to  hear; 
,Thcn,-  as  ncw-wakM,  thus  gratefully  replied. 

The  compofition  here,  as  well  as  the  didion,  is 
Iwectly  fimple  ;  the  vcrfification  fufficiendy  varied 
t>y  the  paufcs,  and  concluding,  like  the  lafl  pa(- 
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Cage,  with  a  flowing  line,  without  any  paufc,  l)if.nt 
which  make^  k  go  off  with  alroundncfi  and  fraooth-  ^^-^^^'^^ 
ncfs  that  is  very  agreeable,  llie  allufion  I  meart 
is  to  a  paflage  in  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  where 
Socrates  delcrib^s  the  effeQ:  that  Protagoras's  dif- 
CO10&  bad  -Opc^it  himy  in  niuch  the  fame  terms 
that  Mihon  has  ufed  to  dcfcribe  the  effeft  of  the 
angeFs  fpecch  upon  Adam  *. 

'nicpaflagc&  I  havequbted  are  beautiful  and 
fine,  but  cannot  be  faid  to  be  great  or  fublime  : 
but  i  wtU  mention  one  or  tw%>,  where  there  is  "the 
greatcft  fubliimity,  cdnfifting  akogetbcr  in  the 
thought  expreffed  in  proper  words,  and  with  a  fuit- 
able  compofition  of  thofe  words.  The  firft  I  ihall 
mention  is  juft  ih  the  beginiiing,  where  he  o* 
pens  the  Wonderful  fcene  of  his  poem  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines. 

Nind  times  the  i^ce  that  meafures  day  and  night 

Xo^  ntit  lyo  twt  fitit  toKw  Xf^^  xiMXwfaroci  In  rpoe  ccvrov  ifiknnt^  ic 
Ifw^  T$9  lin^tffiSif  twtt^  it  iM^/(cinr  iri  rf  irrt  inrav^voc  hi,  M^yig 
r«r  IftMVTw  m&^fm  etnmymfmf,  dmv.  p.  »if.  ££t.  Ficmi,  MillOii^ 
at  hi«  Ic4rning  was  eitraordinary  no  left  than  his  geaias,  aboaods 
with  fuch  allufioot  and  imitatioht,  which  are  often  ac  fuch  a  diftance 
at  CO  eicape  oWervatioit.  For  he  alrooft  never  traodatet,  aad  very 
IcIdoiQ  iroitatet  lb  clofcly  as  he  does  this  paflage  of  Plato.  Hemer 
was  his  model  fbr  the  plan  and  condu<St  of  his  poem,  and  for  the 
dcicfiptions,  fioiiks,  abd  other  ornaments  of  ftyle  t  and  I  will  ven- 
ture to  Oif,  there  is  much  moie  of  Homer  in  his  ftyle  than  even  in 
Vtrgirt)  chough  Virgil  lias  very  often  imitated  clofely,  and  even  tranP> 
laced  Homer.  Dcmefthents,  as  I  have  obiirrved,  book  3^  ch.  3.  was 
his  itiodeT  ibf  ihe  fpecches ;  and  it  is  ftOc  eafj  to  fay  which  of  their 
mAOoers  he  has  bed  copied. 

4  B  a  To 
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^  Of  t^ic  QwPo«Tipii 

Ptf.ffi.  To  «v)«54  mwH  M  ^^  his-bwrid  «c^ 

Ck)o£oun4^a,  tbougji  injworttilf  Ice. 

Wh^.  Mikw  Au5  begin?  t^  fowd  his  tawmpct, 
^o|t  ^ery  other  poot  vi  £nglid^  c^opMcd 
vith  ^gw  pwy  h^  fiW^    - 

"Stridtmti  n^femm  Jiipuld  d^fiendar^  ^mmcB^ 

Of  the  fame  kiod  is  what  he  Sk^Sj  after  hit 
catalogue  and  ddGcription  of  the  hoft  of  falkn  aiv 
gels :  : ,       ,      . 


•Thu$^  fiur  tfjtefe  beyond 


Compare  of  naortal  prqwci^j  yet  ol>f8rvM 
Their  dread  commander :  he  above  ^  ttfi. 
In  fliape  and  gefture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower :  his  form  had  yet  not  kit 
All  her  original  brightnefs,  nor  appeared 
Left  than  Archangel  ruin*d,  and  th*  excef? 
Of  glory  obfcurM :  As  wb^  ih^  fuA  ncw-rifcn 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  m^ 
Shorn  of  his  beams  ^  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipfe,  di&ftrous  twilight  fheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchy  :  darkened  foty  yet  Ihooe 
Above  them  all  the  Archangd. 

Where,  among  other  thit^s,  the  reader  may  ob' 
ferve  the  noble  funplicity  of  that  cxprcffion,— . 

«Nor 
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«*  NoBf  aMc»r*4  left  Oiaa  vclwigcl  rub*d,**  DHlip. 
m^mach  IStc  ttet  ia  the  p^flagc  above  quptcd^i-^  V^ 
««  Battle  4angcipi»  tp  left  thim  goda:'*— *Ex- 
pcdSoM  vl^cb  &e  reader  may  be  affured  no  man 
ivpuld  have  ufcd  who  bad  not  formed  his  tafte 
^^1^  the  ehafteft  and  moil  correal  models* 

I  fliould  never  have  done^  if  I  were  to  quote  e* 
very  paflage  of  this  kind  in  Milton ;  I  wiU  tbere# 
fore  We  done  with  hin^  and  retm:n  to  the  an- 
tient  eompoTuion  i  from  ^which^  howcvtrA  I  hope 
the  reader  wiU  not  think  thit  I  have  digreCed  ht 
ky  what  I  have  iaid  of  Milton's  compofition. 

I  have  obfenred  already  *»  what  variety  in  Lar 
tin  there  is  in  th^  arrangement  of  only  three 
words,  Petrux  0mat  JahannenL  If  the  number 
of  words  i$  increafcd^  the  variety  increafes  in 
prppc^on*  Now  icttjng  afide  the  pleasure  which 
this  liberty  of  arrangement  is  able  to  give  to  the 
ear,  by  joining  together  wojrds,  which  feparated^ 
and  joined  to  other  words,  might  produce  a  very 
unpleaiant  Ibund ;  (for  it  is  with  words,  as  with 
itones  in  a  buildiug,  all  are  not  fitted  to  join 
wi^  all)}  letting  afide  aUb  the  pleafiire  which 
the  antient  rhythms  and  accems  muft  neceflarily 
hsKve  afforded  to  their  learned  cars,  however  Kttle 
they  may  afford  to  ours»  and  which  mud  have 
depended  mtirely  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  :  fetting  afide,  I  fity,  all  thefe  confidera- 
tbonsy  there  is  a  pleafure  in  variety  itfelf,  which  is 

•  Abo>v«»  p*  !«••  11*. 
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t)if.in.  predominant  in  dl^the  works  t>{  art,  and  wtttout 
^"^■^•^^^  more  or'lefs  of  wBiich  hoSilrtfrtt  of  art  can  trtdy 
"pleafc;  ;Atld  iridccd  fiichii  the  beailty  of  anticnt 
eompofitioh  in'  this  refpcft,  and'fiich  die  tit^omc 
iameriels  and  dull  uniformity  df' the  moderii,  let 
us  take  what  pams  we  wiD  to  vary  it,  that  ah  dtt 
aceuftomed  to  the*  variety  <if  the  anticnt  can  tard- 
ly  endure:  it. '  *  .       '     ,  . 

Bdt  is  the'pleafure  of  the  cir  all  that  is  gained 
iy  antieftfconlpdfmon  ?  Was  not  the  fenfc  ftu'dicd 
by  them  in' the  multiform  ftruQrurc  of  their  Ian* 
guage,  as  well  as  the  found  t  I  think  it!  was  ;  and 
It  is  chiefly  with  a  view  to  fhcW  this,  and  to  illu- 
ftrate  it  by  examples  fronf  Betnofthencs,  that  1 
have  written  this  diflcrtatiorii  which  I  intend  zt 
an  appendix  to  chapter  4th  of  the  3d  l)ook  of  thii 
volume.  '  It  is,  1  think,  a  curious  fubjcS,  and  i 
view  in  which  coriipofition  has  not  been  confidcr* 
cd  by  any  author,  fo  far  as  I  know,  antient  of 
Inodern* 

The  two  mofi  famous  authors  of  antiquity,  fbr 

the  ^eauty  of  their  compofition,  are  two  of  very 

different  kinds,  Plato  and  Demofthenes.     The 

firft  of  thefc  ftudied  words,  and  the  elegance  of 

-    ftyle,  more,  I  believe,  than  any  philofopher  thsd 

ever  wrote  }  and  whatever  any  man  may  think  of 

the  matter  of  his  philofophy,  (of  which  I  own  my- 

felf  a  very  great  admirer),  he  muft  confefs,  if  be 

be  a  man  of  tafte,  that  the  drefs  tic  has  put  phf- 

lofophy  into,  is  the  fineft,  and  the  mofl  agree* 

able,  it  ever  wore.    For  his  Dialogues  Jtfe  tnily 
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pofcdcai  pieces,  and  wry  fine  ones  too ;  die  ftyk  DiCm^ 
much  ornamented,  and  as  much  varied,  particu^  Worv^ 
Jarly  by  diverfity  of  arrangement,  as  I  think  is 
•poffible*    For  there  is  nothing  belonging  to  ftylc 
vrhich  he  ftudied  more  than  compofition ;   and 
they  tell  a  famous  ftory  of  him,  that  when  he 
died,  there  was  found  in  his  tablets,  or  podcet- 
book,  the  beginning  of  his  books  of  Polity,  com- 
poTed  and  arranged  in  different  manners  ^*     But 
neverthelefs  I  do  not  think  Plato's  compofition  a 
perfed  model  for  what  I  have  chiefly  in  view,  I 
mean  the  fenfe.    For  I  muft  be  allowed  to  think, 
that  he  has  fometimes  carried  the  liberty  of  com* 
pofition,  which  his  language  allowed  him,  too  far ; 
and  that  ftudymg  to  vary  too  much,  probably  for 
the  lake  of  the  ear,  he  has  often  oblcured  the 
fenfe,  and  made  a  ftyle,  which,  as  his  fcholar  A- 
riftotle  faid,  was  neither  verfe  nor  profe  f ,  but 
hobbling  betwixt  the  two.    For  though  Greek 
and  Latin  profe  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  com- 
pofition, yet  it  has  its  bounds ;   and  there  is  a 
compofition  in  thofe  languages,  which  every  man 
of  taftc,  and  who  has  formed  his  ear  by  the  ftudy 
of  the  beft  authors,  will  tell  you  at  once  is  not 


*  ThU  ftni7  is  told  of  him  by  the  Halicaniafliia,  Xilfi  wfitnmf. 
fcSt.  iS'  The  words  of  PUto  are»  as  they  (land  at  prefcoc,  Kctrt^ 
;^9fC  MC  Tlfifmm,  fttra  rxccvMrof  rw  'Afumtvf,  Ooc  fliould  thiok  tha( 
it  was  of  very  little  iinpoctaoce»  how  thefe  £ew  words  were  arrao- 
|cd ;  but  Plato,  it  feems,  judged  otherwife ;  fince  at  the  age  of  eighty 
(for  fo  old  he  was  when  he  died)  he  employed  bimfelf  in  tranfpofiag 
|hem  different  ways. 

:     t  ^  Piogcoes  LaerUas  m  viU  PUi$mu 
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DiCnL^  dalfical*  Such  is  die  cchnpofitite  of  Ammito  Mtfu 
cdfomsy  for  example,  \x4iidi  we  roidiljr  pcrcehcn 
be  barbaroas>  compared  wkh  that  of  Ckero^  K^htii, 
itt  thie,  as  w^  as  ^Mfaei*  re^£ts,  is  J  tUs^  uaddttbcv 
bdly  the  beft  writer  idiong  thd  Ronttns*  Thtrt 
is  nothiag  in  whteh  I  thii&  dur  modern  writers  of 
Lilfat  faU  more  tkaii  in  the  arrangement )  aiad  I 
have  fecn  feveral  modem  LAtin  o^^()ofi6Mis,T)i^hcrt 
the  words  and  pbri^cs  were  tH  daffical^  but  the 
order  lb  pervcrfe  and  undltffical^  as  Hot  cmtf  to  be 
very  oflbniive  to  the  ear»  but  ahtidft  unintelli- 
gible *4 

There  is  dne  part  of  his  works^  paitieubul^i 
in  which  I  think  Plato  has  v^  this  lieentmiAiG6 
of  cotnpofHion  more  than  in  any  othet.  Il  il  ia 
the  Sophijia  and  the  PoUticw^  where  he  fats  iA>* 
trodueed  a  ftranger  of  Elea  fpeaking  a  hmgdage 
thlt  I  cannot  help  thinUlig  is  fttange ;  and  I 
Would  defire  the  ktmed  reader  oidy  to  penife  ti^ 
laft  fentence  of  the  PoliticiiSy  fo  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  (ay^  where  the  fimfe  b  ^• 
taialy  olrfcurcd  by  the  arrangemetit :  and  if  dierc 
be  any  beauty  in  the  numbers^  it  is  fucb  that  my  ear 
cannot  perceive }  but^  on  the  contrary,  the  oonnpOi 


*  Of  thif  kind  tre  (bme  booki  o^  ftience  rtiit  ^are  been  «nt« 
tea  ftt  this  age,  by  men  who,  though  vcrj  teamed  in  their  iereril 
fi\i£titeit  hid  not  ftttdied  thtf  pt6\^i^y  Ind  efegtnce  dT  the  Lkf^ 
compodtlon.  There  it  pirticuhrlf  i  work  of  Bberhaave,  upon  /rr, 
^hich,  though  the  words  be  alt  titin,  I  catmot  underfUad,  without 
reading  fometimes  twice  Of  tfirice  ov^r. 
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fition  appears  to  me  k>o(e»tiiajointed|  and  without  Dir.III^ 
any  roundnelii,  or  agreeable  flow  *. 
.  However  muck  therefore  I  may  admire  Plato 
in  other  refpeftj,  there  is,  I  th'mk,  a  better  model 
for  compofition ;  I  mean  Demoflhelies^  who  is  in 
this  refpeft,  as  well  as  in  many  others^  an  acknow- 
ledged mafter,  according  to  the  judgement  of  the 
Halicarnailian,  who  has  written  a  whole  treatifc 
upon  the  compofition  chiefly  of  Demofthenes  f . 
And  there  are  two  reafons  befldes,  which  make  me 
^hufe  him  rather  than  any  other*  Firfl:,  that  he 
appears  to  me  to  hare  underftood  pcrfeSly  that 
great  fecret  of  writing,  fo  little  known  in  modern 
times,  of  making  an  uncommon  ftyle  of  common 
Words.  For  Demofthcnes's  words  are  all  the  ver^ 
ba  forenfia^  or  common  language  of  buflnefs,  a«> 
mong  the  Athenians,  without  any  poetical,  glofle^ 
matic,  or  hard  words,  as  we  commonly  call  tfaem^ 

*  The  (efltenee  rum  thu«  :  Trrro  /»  rt\oc  ifewfimrof  tAtnrxnif  ^vf»* 
WUOLWV  yiyvM-bm  f«M^v  wkttinMc  Tfo^tttf^  to  r«v  avlfnm  luu  rwfpoMrr 
«v9p«»3rf»v  tt9of  iroTWt  i/utnot^  xat  ftkt^  xonn  ^vraymyw^  ivrSv  rn  fitwt 
i  fia^ixtxw  TfX^*  marrm  fuyaX0tfHrt0^ttT99  vpmvfAMrm  ruu  itptrw  i»»- 
rtXtvaoMf  on  Htm  xmvof,  rSf  n  oxxm^  iv  r«j(  roAio'i  Tutrat  iouktv^  nml 
tXfvSfptff  ofi'^tvpQtra^  vvn^,^  rpuTf  rf  xKtyftATt,   xat  x«6o0wr  tttiatuou 

f«t9-  Here  Plato  iftrrfmtf  iffov  Aar/kt,  as  Dionyfiiis  eipreHct  it^ 
(for  ic  i»  not  my  judgement  only  of  him,  but  likewife  that  of  this 
great  mafter,  and  of  feveral  others  whom  be  qtiores ;  fee  hit  epiAle 
CO  Pompey),  nioa  out  to  a  great  length,  and  obfcures  and  perplexet 
ererj  thing,  not  fo  much  by  tkc  uie  of  the  trope  of  the  wch  and 
garment,  though  in  that  way  too,  as  the  HaiicarnaHian  obfi;rves, 
he  often  darkens  his  ftyle,  m  from  the  ftraoge  dUbrdered  compo* 
fition. 

f  It  If  ImiUed,  lUfi  rSf  imnrnrH  ^  A^/M#ftiw* 
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Di£IIL  and  with  fewer  epithets,  metaf^ors,  or  tropes  dt 
^^^^^"^  any  kind,  than  any  ftyle  I  know,  which  can  be 
faid  to  be  raifed  or  ornamented  m  the  leaft  degree. 
And  fecondly,  Becaufe  he  neither  did  nor  could 
give  himfelf  the  fame  liberties  in  compofition  that 
Plato  did,  confidering  that  he  fpoke  to  the  people ; 
and  therefore,  though  be  has  vsuied  the  flrudurc 
of  his  language  extremely,  yet  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  within  certain  bounds,  not  too  for  removed 
from  popular  ufe,  for  fear  of  not  being  well  un- 
derftood ;  and  as  his  bufmefs  was  to  move  and 
perfuade  the  people,  he  would  certainly  chufe  that 
arrangement  which  was  proper  to  convey  his  mean- 
ing the  moft  forcibly.  I  have  therefore  thought 
him  the  fitteft  author  from  whom  to  draw  thofe 
rules  which  I  am  now  to  prefent  to  the  reader,  of 
claffical  compofition,  m  refped  of  the  fenfe.  For  I 
think  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe,  that  in  all  that  Ij* 
berty  of  arrangement  which  the  antient  writers  al* 
lowed  themfelves,  they  fliould  have  had  no  regard 
to  the  fenfe,  which  is  certainly  principal  in  every 
compofition,  but  confulted  only  the  pleafurc  d 
the  ear. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
thofe  long  periods  of  Demofthenes,  fuch,  for  ex- 
ample, as  that  famous  one  with  which  he  begins 
the  third  Philippic,  confiding  of  feven  members, 
fome  of  them  very  long,  and  containing  paren- 
thcfes  intcrjefted,  could  not  have  been  fpoken  fo 
as  to  be  intelligible,  much  lefs  to  convey  the  mean- 
ing with  force  and  emphafis,  without  the  greateft 
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art  of  pronunciation.     For  want  of  this  art,  Hu-  DiHIII. 
tarch,  in  his  life  of  Demofthenes,  tells  us,  that  he  ^-^'^^'^ 
fucceeded  very  ill  at  iirft  $  infomuch  that  he  once 
ran  out  of  the  affembly  with  his  head  covered. 
For  it  would  feem  he  compofed  periods  that  he 
was  not  able  to  pronounce ;  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable he  would  have  renounced  public  fpeaking 
altogether,  if  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  a  player,  had. 
not  Ihewn  him  in  what  he  was  deficient,  by  making 
him  repeat  fome  verfes  of  Euripides,  and  then  re* 
peating  them  after  him,  with  fo  much  more  pro-* 
priety  and  emphafis,  that  Demofthenes  was  ama« 
zed  at  the  difference,  and  immediately  applied  him- 
fclf  to  the  ftudy  of  pronunciation ;  in  which  he 
came  at  laft  to  excel  very  much,  and  was  fo  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  advantage  of  it,  that,  as 
the  ftory  goes,  being  aflced,  what  was  the  firft  qua- 
lity of  an  orator  ?  he  anfwercd,  ^aion ;  under 
which  the  antients  included  the  aftion  of  the  voice> 
or  what  we  call  pronunciation^  as  well  as  the  ac- 
tion of  the  body,  and  of  the  face,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly expreffed,  the  look.    Being  alked  again, 
what  the  fecond  was  ?  he  anfwcred,  jiHion  ;  and 
being  alkcd,  what  the  third  was  ?  ihe  anfwer  was 
the  fame.     Now,  what  is  not  well  compofed,  can 
never  be  well  pronounced ;  fo  that  compofition  is  by 
its  nature  in  order  before  pronunciation.  Nor  could 
Demofthenes  have  excelled  every  body  fo  much 
in  pronunciation,  if  he  had  not  firft  excelled  them 
in  compofition.    But  by  joining  both  excellencies 
together,  he  fo  filled  and  pleafcd  the  ears  of  the  peo- 
4  C  2  pic. 
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Btf.ni,  pie,  as  to  draw  them  after  him  by  a  charm  that 
^"■^^•^^  was  irrefiftiblc.  For  it  is  more  by  the  ears  than  by 
the  tmderftanding,  that  the  people  are  to  be  capti- 
vated ;  and  if  a  man  was  to  fpeak  to  them  in  that 
hopping,  bounding  way,  in  which  Tacitus  and  his 
modem  imitators  write,  without  any  roundncfe  or 
fulncfs,  he  never  would  convince  them,  though  he 
were  to  utter  thofe  oracles  of  wifdom  which  the 
admirers  of  Tacitus  find  in  him.— —But'  to  come 
to  particulars : 

It  is  evident,  that  the  fenfe  of.every  word  will  be 
more  diftinguiftied,  by  its  being  placed  in  one  part 
of  the  fentcncc  rather  than  in  another  ;  and,  as  I 
have  faid,  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe,  but  that  the 
antient  compofers,  in  the  great  liberty  of  arrange- 
ment which  the  genius  5f  their  language  admit- 
ted, would  have  a  regard  to  this,  and  would  place 
the  principal  word  or  words,  fuch  as  there  muft 
be  in  every  fentence,  in  that  part  of  it  where  diejr 
would  ftrike  the  hearer  or  reader  moft.  That  part 
I  have  determined  to  be  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  the  fentence,  or  of  any  member  of  it  *.  Thofe 
two  places  may  be  confidered  as  the  places  of  ho- 
nour, which  Oiftinguifh  the  words  that  are  there 
put,  while  thofe  that  arc  thrown  into  the  middle 
are  lefs  to  be  obferved. 

But  is  there  no  rule  for  determining  to  which 
of  thefe  two  places  what  is  principal  fhould  be 
allotted  ?   Or  if  there  be  more  than  one  principal 
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thing,  which  of  them  ought  to  be  put  in  Ae  firft  DitOL 
place,  which  in  the  laft  ?  And  I  think  there  is  a  rule,  '  ' 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  this.  That  whatever  is 
antecedent  in  the  reafoning  or  narrative^  cr  moft 
conneeied  with  what  goes  before^  jhould  be  put 
fir  ft  \  what  again  is  confequent  in  the  reafoning 
or  narrative^  or  moji  conne^ed  with  what  fol- 
lows, jhould  be  put  laft. 

This  therefore  is  the  firft  rule.  That  the  principal 
things  Ihould  be  put  firft  or  laft  in  a  fentence,  or 
member  of  a  fentence,  according  as  they  are  an- 
tecedent or  confequent,  more  or  Icfs  connefted 
with  what  goes  before  or  follows :  for  being  fo 
placed,  not  only  in  writing,  but  ftill  more  in  fpeak- 
ing,  efpeci^ly  if  they  be  pronounced  with  emphafis, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  they  will  attraft  the  attention 
more,  and  better  mark  the  conneftion  and  de- 
pendence of  the  other  words  upon  them,  than  if 
they  were  in  any  other  pofition. 

I  will  now  give  an  example  of  this  rule,  from 
the  third  Philippic,  beginning  with  the  fine  period 
above  mentioned ;  and  which,  m  my  judgement, 
is  the  fineft  of  all  his  Philippics.     It  is  of  the  defi- 
berative  kind,  Ipokcn  upon  occafion  of  the  great 
progrefs  of  Philip's  arms  againft  certain  Greek  ci- 
ties  in  Thrace  and  Theffaly,  which  he  had  fub- 
dued.     This  Demofthcnes   confidcrs  as  making 
war  againft  the  Athenians,  though  without  de- 
daring  it ;  and  he  advifes  them  to  make  war  in  the 
fame  manner  agamft  Philip,     Ye  muft  not,  fays 
he,  wait  tiH  Philip  fliall  declare  h'unfclf  openly 
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IM£III.  your  enemy  ;  for  he  never  vnll  do  that  while 
^'■^'■^^^  ye  fit  tame  and  quiet,  and  are  willing,  to  be 
deceived.  Then  he  mentions  fome  finall  cities  in 
ihofe  countries,  which  Philip  had  deceived  andde- 
ftroyed,  without  declaring  war  againft  them ;  af- 
ter which  he  adds,  «r  6iu^i,  it  fih  JXtr  or  aurov  cJurjf- 
in^av  womoLi  koucov,  fin  va^eir  It  (fuxo^arr   cer   hoc,  rv- 

VfAh  %i  ex   ^fOfftKTtQc  yroKijbLfiaetr,  hols  rivTa  tc^  if  txer- 

Tie  ^^cLTTCLToM ;  which  may  be  thus  literally  render- 
ed.    "  And  do  ye  think,  that,  who  could  do 
**'him  no  harm,   but  might  poffibly  have  been 
**  upon  their  guard,  and  prevented   any  harm 
**  which  he  intended  them,  thofe  he  would  ra- 
*^  ther  chufe  to  deceive,  than  openly  attack ;  yet 
**  againft  you  would  declare  open  war,  and  tfiis 
"  while  ye  were  willing  to  be  deceived  ?*'     I 
will  add  a  tranflation  of  what  follows,  that  the 
fcope  of  the  reafoning  may  be  the  better  under- 
ftood.      "  It  cannot  be ;    for  he  would  be  the 
**  moft  foolifh  of  men,  if  ye  fubmitting  to  be  in- 
^^  jured,  and  not  blaming  him,  but  fome  among 
•*  yourfelves  whom  ye  threaten  with  trials  and 
**  profecutions,  he  fliould,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
**  ftrife  and  contefts  among  yourfelves,  bid  you 
**  turn  againft  him,  and  fo  take  from  his  hirelings 
**  here,  thofe  pretences  by  which  they  retard  your 
**  refolutions,  endeavouring  to  convince  you  that 
^^  he  does  not  make  war  upon  you.    But  is  there, 
**  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  any  man  of  fcnfc, 
**  who  will  judge  by  words,  and  not  by  thmgs, 
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**  whether  a  pcrfon  make  war  upon  him^  or  be  DiHIIL 
**  at  peace  with  him  ?*'  o^yv.^ 

The  firft  fentaicc,  which  I  gave  in  the  original, 
is  the  example  of  my  rule.  There  are  here  two 
things  principal,  and  which  therefore  were  to  be 
diftinguiflied  by  their  places  in  the  fentence,  viz. 
the  little  cities  of  Thrace  and  Thelfely,  and  the 
Athenians.  As  he  had  been  fpeaking  juft  before 
of  the  firft,  and  was  from  them  to  draw  the 
confequence  to  the  Athenians,  he  fets  them  at 
the  head  of  the  firft  member  of  the  period,  St  fih 

wer  ar  oi/ror  HwfffinvcLif  '^oimoLi  xoexer*      Then   in    the  O- 

ther  member  of  the  period,  when  he  comes  to 
draw  the  inference  ^th  refpefl:  to  the  Athenians, 
he  fets  them  likewife  at  the  head  of  it,  —  ujj,7r  <r  U 
vfoffnoioQ  Texe/<wr«r;  — not  at  the  end  of  it,  bc- 
caufe  they  are  oppofed  to  one  another  j  and  then 
the  rule  is.  That  they  Ihould  occupy  the  fame  place, 
whether  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  end. 

The  tStO.  of  this  compofition  is  not  only  to  fet 
what  is  principal  in  the  fentence  foremoft  to  the 
view,  but  to  give  to  the  period  the  ro  <nj(TTfo(^ov^ 
as  the  Greek  critics  exprefs  it,  and  the  rl  nfiyycJi^^ 
by  which  the  period  is,  as  it  were,  knit  and  com- 
pafted  together,  fo  as  to  come  with  double  force, 
both  on  the  ear  and  the  underftanding.  To  be  con* 
vinced  of  this,  let  us  take  it  down  in  the  follow, 
ing  mamier,  preferving  both  the  fame  thought, 

and   the   fame  words  :  err  6tu3t  i^ancLrta  ^tr  iifei<^ou 
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dlfJII.  wfop^ac  It  vfiif  TifMfiLfiiyetr.     Bj  this  chaligc!  the 
^^^>r<J  compofition,  inftead  of  being  nervous  and  fpiritcd, 
becomes  vrr/oc  and  ffiahikv/xipo^^  that  ii,  flat  and 
loofe  or  languid. 

This  IS  an  inftance  of  phcing  the  principal  word 
in  the  beginning  of  the  period,  or  member  of  the 
period,  to  which  it  relates.  I  will  now  give  an 
example  or  two,  of  the  hft  place  being  made  the 
place  of  diftinftian.  Aild  this  fame  third  Philip- 
pic fiinufhes  mc.onc,  where,  fpeaking  to  the  A- 
thenians,  he  fays,  eJr  iK  uMxyno^h  ^  M^^  *  «-dt9wr  dV, 
«f  IwA^T  hceifffCp  7rivT€L  wunsatf  xtxtfof  tj^pfrtc^  i  T^/uoh 

#m ;  be  is  fpeaking  6f  a  fine  opportunity  die  A* 
thenians  had  to  attack  Phitqi ;  and  he  afks  them^ 
whether  they  wfcre  not  afllained,  not  to  dare  to  da 
to  him  what  he  wOfluld  ccrtJttnly  do  to  them^  if  be 
had  the  feme  opportunity  ?  The  feittiment  is  a 
common  one,  and  the  words  iti  which  it  i;  ex- 
prcffed  are  likcwife  common  ;  but  the  order  and 
arrangement  gives  it  a  beauty  which  every  man 
<rf  taftc  muft  acknowledge,  tht  two  principrf 
things  in  it  are  the  iham^  which  the  Athenians 
ought  to  feel,  and  the  reafon  why  they  fliduld  hfc 
aihamed,  viz*  their  want  of  courage,  or  not  da- 
ring* the  firft  of  thefe  is  put  at  the  head  of  tlie 
fenteitce,  the  other  at  the  end  of  it,  f<>  that  it  is 
an  inrtance  of  the  rule  m  both  refpcfts. 

It  may  be  objefted.  That  as  to  the  verb  here 
being  laft,  if  is  the  common  place  of  it ;  fo  that 
Oft  that  account  we  are  ttot  to  hnaginc.thjK  Wf 
particular  eif^)hafis  lies  upon  it.    But  to  this  I 

anfwcr, 
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2Xifwert  ftrjij  That  though  fudl  pofition  of  the  Dif.IIL 
verb  be  indeed  very  common  in  the  Latin  com-  ^^■^^''^ 
pofition,  it  is  not  fo  frequent  in  the  Greek  j  nor 
ig  it  fo  placed  ^by  the  bed  authors  in  that  lan-^ 
guage,  unlefe  where  it  is  really  the  principal 
word  ;  for,  as  I  (hall  obferve  afterwards,  the 
Greek  compofition  is,  in  this  and  other  re- 
fpe6:s,  more  various  than  the  Latin,  But,  2dlyy 
I  will  give  one  or  two  examples,  among  many 
that  might  be  given,  where  another  kind  of  word 
is  put  in  the  end  of  the  fentcnce,  on  account  of 
its  fignificancy.  And  the  fame  tbird  Philippic 
fiirnifhes  me  one  example,  where  Demofthenes, 
fpeaking  of  the  Athenians,  fays,  Ka<  yaf  aV  aVa^xic 

%y\%vetv  tn  fnt  Tuy^aftjaoixnv  hi  i\Kor  v/un  yt  vvtf  t?c  «- 
Kiviifittc  ayumrtoY,  "  If  all  Others  fhould  yield  to 
**  be  flaves,  you  it  behoves  to  ftruggle  for  free- 
**  dom/*  Here  the  emphatical  words  are  others^ 
and  you  (the  Athenians),  the  firft  of  .which  con* 
eludes  the  firft  member  of  the  fentence,  and  the 
other  begins  the  next. 

Another  example  is  in  the  following  Philij^ic^ 
towards  the  beginning,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  in- 
juilice  of  Philip,  he  fays,  'Or/  S*  iJx  kn  tuvth^  Uciyov 

i^iXm  ix  Koyn  xai  Ivjfitryofnot^,  iJA#c  cipoei  In  7nt.  '  *^  That 
**  we  cannot  put  a  ftop  to  his  violence  and  inju* 
^  ftice  by  ailments  and  fpeech-making,  every. 
**  body  maft  know.*'  Here  the  fentence  con- 
dudes,  not  with  the  verb,  but  with  an  adverb  of 
a&feration* 

A.  third  example  I  ihall  give,  bccacfi  it- juft    . 
Vol.  n.  4l>  '    foUows 
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Dif.in.  follows  in  the  fame  PhUippic.     «  if/'  lays  he, 
^^^''^^  "  any  one  has  any  doubt  of  this,  he  ^nay  thus 

**  be  aflured  of  it/*      ^Hjueic   «Sa/<«   9r»^ort,  hm  wtfi 

ftxxcc   TdtTar   warroip^   Kpaiijunf,  kol}  wifna/jLir  t«   Koyar 
af  vy  S/at  roLVTOL  Uetm  fWJKa(  l^et  ra.  wfctyiAoiTa,   n  tJ  to- 

x€*  xaxic ;  "  Whcrc-ever  the  difputc  was  about  what 
*'  was  juft  or  right,  we  were  never  found  to  be  in 
.  ^*  the  wrongs  or  convided  of  doing  any  thing  that 
^*  was  unjurt,  but  were  always  viftorious  in  reafon 
"  and  argument ;  but  for  this  did  he  thrive  the 
"  worfe,  or  we  the  better  ?*'  Here  we  fee  that 
the  firll  member  is  concluded  by  the  noun  xoyw, 
and  the  other  by  the  adverb  xaxoJc,  both  empha* 
jical  words,  upon  which  the  whple  argument 
turns. 

My  fecond  rule  is^  7hat  if  two  zoords  which 
are  feparaied  by  the  grafnmatical  coriflrudiony 
exprefs  things^  which ^  for  the  greater  perj^- 
cuity  atjd  emphafisy  ought  to  be  joined  togtther 
in  the  fenttnce^  the  words  jhould  likewife 
Jiand  n(xt  to  one  another ;  and  vice  veria,  if 
the  wordsj  though  joined  by  the  grammatical 
conjirudion^  exprefs  things  which  ought  to  be 
fepgratedin  the  fenience^  as  meritit^  afepa-^ 
rate  tonfideration^  the.  words  ought  alfo  to  be 
feparated,  ITiis,  it  is  evident,  can  veiyfeldom 
be  done  in  the  modem  languages,  for  want  of 
genders,  numbera,  and. cafes;  but  in  Greek  and 
I^atin,  it  may  be  done  as  often  as  wc  fixidtca. 
fion.  *  Twill  give  fome  inftanccs  of  both  being 
4wiC  ^ith  propriety. 
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'  Aad,  firft,  as  to  ivords  being  joined  together,  Dif.IlL 
tvhich  bythe  fyntax  are  feparated*  There  is  an  ^^-'^"^'^^ 
example  in  the .  oration^  Ilifi  ^hKovno^^  where^ 
fpeaking  of  the  abfurd*\ty  of  taking  from  pirates 
a  place  which  they  had  violently  poffefled  them- 
felves  of,  and  then  pretending  that  it  belonged  to 
the  taker,  and  not  to  the  Athenians,  the  former 
proprietors,,  he  expreilbs  it  thus,  Th  raTov  t^tot^ 

xwrof  yiy¥icStaM.  *'  How  abfurd  a  pretence,**  lays  he, 
**  is  it,  that  the  place  where  the  pirates  had  fettled 
*'  themfelves  being  ours,  fliould  become  the 
**  property  of  thofe  who  puniihed  the  pirates  ?*' 
Here-  we  fee>  that  in  the-  Greek,  though  it  cannot 
be  exprefTed  in  the  Englilh,  the  words  nfAinfov  and 
Twr  Ti/AQftKrafxifQr  tv;  \mfoLCj  are  fitly  fet  boHde  one 
another,  though  they  cannot  be  conftrued  toge- 
ther; and  in  two  diflinguifhed  places,  the  one 
conchiding  the  firft  member  of  the  period,  and 
the  other  beginning  the  laft,  becaufe  the  whole 
argument  turns  upon  thefe  two  things. 

Another  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  oration, 
Tlftfc  rh  ^tKitTfnt  'E^ifc\n¥,  whcre,  fpeaking  of  the 
Macedonian  power,  as  being  weak  in  itfdf,  and 
made  ftill  weaker  by  Philip,  he  has  thefe  words, 

'Et/  li,  auTtir  (viz.  Ivrocjutif^  iroC  dvrec  to7c  roxiuoi^  nctl 

fQTifoLr  dvTQ  TTiiroiytxu  Which  may  be  thus  tranilated : 
"  This  power  he  himfelf,  by  his  wars  and  expedi- 
".  tions,  and  all  other  things  by  which  one  fhould 
"  have  thought  it  would  have  become  great,  has 
4  D  a  *'  made 
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Dif.m.  ^^  macfe  more  unftable,  and  tela  to  be  depod- 
^^•"^^^"^  «  cd  upon/'  Here  the  Macedonian  power,  and 
miUip,  who  had  made  it  lels,  are  fitly  jomed  to* 
gethcr  as  to  the  fcnfe.  And  with  refped  to  the 
found,  we  may  obfervc,  that  the  avmr  and  the  aWoc, 
m  the  beginning  of  the  period,  make  a  finularity 
of  found ;  which  our  modem  critics  cenfure  under 
the  name  of  a  jingle^  but  it  is  really  an  ornament 
of  fpcech,  when  fparingly  ufed,  and  not  induftri- 
ouily  fouglit ;  as  it.  is  often  by  Plato,  but  ne?er  by 
DemoRhenes* 

I  will  next  proceed  to  give  examples  of  words 
being  iUvidfed  in  the  coint^fition,  which  are  ne- 
ceffarily  joined  in  the  fyntax ;  and  this  for  the 
fake  of  the  greater  emphafis.  And  an  example 
occurs  in  the  third  CHynthiac,  where,  calling  rfie 
attention  of  the  Athenians  to.  the  flate  of  PhiBp's 

affairs,  he  lays,  'A^/or  %\  h9yjbLfi^ar  *«/  xoyma^  ri 
'yrfOLfiiAAroL  CF  «  KocBtrrnKi  wu,  ra  ri  4Mxxi?r?rv.  HcTC 
the  affairs  of  Hiilip  are  mentioned  with  particular 
emphafis.  For,  firft,  it  faid,  how  do  affairs  ihuid  i 
Hien,  as  if  the  queftion  had  been  afked,  "What 
affairs  do  you  mean  ?  it  is  fubjoined,  the  affiurs 
of  Philip.  But  this  emphafis  muft  neceffarily  be 
loft  in  Englifli ;  for  all  we  can  make  of  the  paf- 
fage  is  to  tranflatc  it  thus  :  **  It  is  worth  your 
^^  while  to  conlider  the  affairs  o(  Philip,  in  what 
**  fituation  they  now  are." 

Another  examjJe  is  to  be  found  in  the  iame 
Olynthiac,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  Athenians,  he 
fays,   Koi  iv^va/jLiff  cJ  culfic  A^ouoi,  ^ixtwnw  if^f 
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Xflt?  it«TTwnwflt/«£r  rifXixvror,  nxntoc  v8«c  ^rw  fiourixivc  yu  Dif.IIL 

yen  MfltxeSoK/oc.  'HcTc  we  fee,  that  w^wce/tir  and  ^'^^'^^^^ 
ifiet^^  which  are  hcceflarSy  joined  in  the  confttuc- 
tion,  are  divided  in  the  compofition  j  the  CMie  of 
them  being  fct  at  the  head  of  the  firft  member  of 
the  period,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the 
fame  member ;  by  which  there  is  an  emphafis  laid 
upon  we  (the  Athenians)  that  would  not  have 
been  fo  ftrong  if  the  two  words  had  been  joined 
together  in  their  natural  order.  But  neither  can 
we  prefcrve  this  in  Englifh ;  for  we  muft  tranf-  * 
late  it  thus  :  "  It  is  we,  O  men  of  Athens,  who 
^  have  raifed  Philip,  and  made  him  fuch  as  no 
*^  king  of  Macedon  ever  was  before/* 

Upon  this  paflage,  it  may  be  further  obferved, 
that  *iKi7nror  and  >!/<«c  are  properly  joined  toge- 
ther, as  the  two  things  upon  which  the  fentence 
turns.  And  the  period  concludes  aptly  with  the 
word  MaxiXoyifltc,  as  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Riilip,  was  of  very  little  confide- 
ration,  and  the  people  fo  little  efteemed,  that,  as 
DemofUiencs  fays  fomewhere  elfe,  people  did  not 
care  to  purchafe  flaves  from  thence ;  and  yet, 
fays  he,  they  are  now  become,  by  your  floth  and 
timoroufhefs,  a  powerful  nation. 

It  often  happens^  that  a  principal  word  in  the 
fentence  is  divided  from  another  principal  word 
with  which  it  is  connefted,  by  fometh'mg  that  i& 
intcrjefted  betwixt ;  and  yet  it  is  proper,  for  the 
fake  both  of  emphafis  and  of  greater  pcrfpicuity, 

that 
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Ditin.  that  the  conncdion  fhould  be  marked.  And  this 
^^"^"^'^  I  make  my  third  nde ;  of  which  I  will  give  one  ex- 
ample among  many,  (for  it  b  a  common  idiom 
among  the  Greek  rhetoricians),  from  the  oration 
above  mentioned,  IT^oc  rrir  ^thiryn  eT/roxwr,  where, 
Ipcaking  of  the  to'ds  and  dangers  that  Philip  had 
gone  through  to  acqiure  what  did  not  belong  to 
him,   he  fubjoins  how  fhameful  it  is,  AS^roivc  li, 

0C  voLTfiov  i<rTt  junltnc  vTaKveiY,  iiroofTm  Xfc  Kfaretv  ir  to7c 
-TtOKl/MlQj  TMTktQ  SlOt  /ULahOLKldV  If  foSv/uoLr  iyxoLTOLhnr&v  T* 
T%   rZr   rfoyovm    tpyct  kols   toc   (rv^^iporroL   rife   varfiloc. 

Here  the  word  tvtvc  is  altogether  fuperfluous  as 
to  the  conftruftion,  and  a  mere  repetition ;  but 
fuch  as  gives  great  force  and  eniphafis  to  the 
meanmg.  It  may  be  thus  rendered  into  Englifli, 
preferving  as  much  as  poffible  the  turn  of  the 
Greek  :  "  The  Athenians,  the  eftablifhed  cuftom 
«  of  whofe  country  it  is,  handed  down  to  dicm 
*^  from  their  anceftors,  to  yield  obedience  to 
none,  but  to  command  all  in  war  ;  is  it  not 
fhameful  that  they  fhould,  through  effeminacy 
**  and  indolence,  defert  the  place  of  their  an- 
**  ceflors,  <ind  give  up  the  intcrefl  of  their  coun- 
"  try  ?"  We  commonly  do  this  in  Englifli, 
by  repeating  the  words  with  I/ay^  or  to  repeat 
it  agaifiy  or  fome  fuch  form  of  words ;  but  it 
is  much  more  cleverly  done  in  Greek  by  the 
pronoun  wrcc. 

Thefe  are  the  rules  which  I  have  obferved  to  be 
followed,  in  order  to  convey  the  fenfe  with  the 

greatefl 
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grcatcft  force  and  pcrfpicuity,  by  the  Greek  writers,  Dif.III* 
and  particularly  by  Dcmofthenes,  the  grcateft  arti- 
ficer of  profc,  I  believe,  that  ever  exifted  *.  But  it 
is  evident,  that  they  not  only  ftudied  the  fenfc,  but 
likewife  the  plcafure  of  the  ears,  quarum  judicium 
eft  fuperbijjimumy  as  Cicero  fays ;  and  we  muft  fup- 
pofe  that  the  cars  of  the  Athenians,  accuftomed  to 
hear  fuch  fine  fpeeches  ahnoft  every  day,  were  in- 
deed very  delicate  and  faftidious.  It  is  in  this  way 
we  are  to  account  for  many  tranfpofitions  of  words 
in  the  Attic  writers,  and  particularly  their  orators, 
which  appear  to  us  very  ftrange  and  unnatural  f. 
And  it  Viras  chiefly  by  this  kind  of  compofition,  that 
the  Attic  writers  were  diftinguiflied  from  others. 

•And 


*  The  grcateft  praiie  that  perhaps  ever  wat  beflowed  upon  De- 
mofthenet,  is  f iven  him  by  Luciao,  in  his  Jupiter  Traitediu,  where 
he  makes  Jupiter  begin  his  Ipecch,  in  the  council  of  the  gods, 
with  a  very  pompous  preamble,  uken  from  the  exordium  of  the 
firft  OiyulhuK  ^of  Dcmofthenes.  After  going  on  in  this  high  ftrain  Ak 
two  or  three  icntences,  he  ftops  all  at  once,  and — *<  Here,"  fays  he, 
**  Dcmofthenes  fails  me  :  I  muft  therefore  tdl  you  plainly  for  whac 
"  porpofe  I  called  you  together.*'  Then  he  goes  on  by  a  compofi- 
tion t|iat  is  far  from  being  vulgar  or  <lefpicable,  confidered  by  it- 
ielf ;  but  compared  with  what  goes  before,  is  a  higher  eulogium 
upon  the  compofition  of  Dcmofthenes,  than  any  thing  Lucian  has 
faid  in  a  whole  trcatiie  that  he  has  written  in  praife  of  De- 
nofthciies. 

t  As  in  the  oration  againft  Midias,  p.  370.  edit.  Morel  where* 
fpcaking  of  many  people  that  had  been  condemned  for  lefs  of- 
fences than  thofe  of  which  he  accuied  Midia»,  be  lays,  Uoxxut  «r 
iVfpvf  tx^f^  Xiytn,  aw  Si  fin  TiOfOo-iv,  oi  St  Itrtfio/itmt  hd  xoXKu  rw- 
rm  ^$9  2A«rr»  Tfrnyptttrm^  where  the  natural  order  of  the  laft  part 
of  the  fentdbce  is,  Ji  /  i^iftrnfuvM  ^1  hi  n^teyfjutntt  w»kxji  iKarrm  t»- 
rfipv.  Again,  in  the  oratioo  againft  Ariftocratet,  p.  418.  ft)eaking  of 
g  general  who  had  fhflercd  fome  lofs,  trbich  not  only  no  body  pie* 

tending 
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KOn.  And  when  it  was  carried  too  £eu*,  a  witcr  was  £ud 

^"^'^^^  to  be  too  jittic,     iTius  Phothis,  in  his  BiMiothe-^ 

ro,  commending  the  ftyle  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  as 

plain,  perfiricuoufi,  and  proper  for  Iriftory,  adds, 

that  his  compofition  was  not  too  Attic  *. 

The  Latin  writers,  as  in  other  things,  fo  in  this, 
imitated  the  Attic  authoro  ;  and  it  is  from  this  hni- 
tation  that  Aey  derived  every  thing  that  is  beauti- 
ful, various,  and  high-founding,  in  tieir  compofi- 
tion, both  in  verfc  and  profe.  It  is  from  thcfc 
authors  that  Virgil  learnt  to  make  fuch  verfcs  as 

Hinc  tibi^  quafemper  vicino  ab  lirmtefepes 

HybUts  apibus  florem  depaJiafaliCti^ 

Sfjje  levifomntwifuadebit  inire  fufurro. 

Eclog.  u 
and 

Or  a  tnodis  jinchijiades  paUentia  fmris, 

and 

Dives  inaccejfos  ubi  Soils  fill  a  lucos 
j^iduo  r^onat  cantUy  tcdifque  fuperbis 

Urit 


tending  to  be  a  genertl  would  have  fuffered,  but  not  aaj  conn 
Dion  man,  he  ufcs  thi»  flru<Surc  of  the  words :  Tlfay/M  UrsAt  tm- 
vrar  fi;t*  ^'''  f paniyof  tn  fiyknet  rtf  Aim  fucxtn,  dxx'  W  S  roi^v  «»• 
^pcnroft  where  the  natural  order  of  tite  wordt  is,  &;^  ori  rtt  fonm 
'«?y«i  cpctniyof  iyftnetv  Jv. 

(tjwf  rm  kpyiv  xaftoLTuft  Xf^tfm.   (of,  jp.  wheic  we  maj  <W»^6 

that 
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Urit  odaratam  noOurna  in  lumina  cedrum^        Dif.III. 
ArgutQ  tetmes  percurrcns  peaine;  telas. 

^NEID.  7. 

Such  tranfpofitions  do  often  occafion,  to  ps  at  leaft, 
an  ambiguity  ip  the  Icnfe  j  one  pr  two  of  Which  I 
have  obfervefl  in  Horace,  who  of  all  the  Roman 
authors  mpf(  diligently  imitated  the  Greek.  Speak- 
ing in  praife  of  urine,  he  fays  *,  Tu  lene  tor- 
tnentum  ingtnio  adnurves  Plerumque  duro\  wh^rc 
the  word  plerumque^  becaufe  it  begins  the  linc,^  is 
conflrued  by  all  the  commentators  that  I  have  feen, 
with  duroy  the  foUotring  word  ;  whereas  the  fenfip, 
I  think,  evidently  requires  that  it  fhould  be  joined 
with  admovesj  the  word  which  conclyd^s  the  pre- 
ceding line }  fp  tlmt  the  order  is,  Tu  plerumque 
adnurves  lene  tormentum  ingenio  duro.  For  I  do 
not  imagine  that  Horace  meant  to  (ay,  that  meng 
geiuufes  were  for  the  greater  part  hard  and  in- 
fleidble  ;  but  that  it  was  a  commm  effed  of  wine, 
to  foften  the  rigour  of  fuch  difpofitions,  and  make 
them  more  pliant.  There  is  another  miftaken  con- 
ftru£tion  of  this  word  plerumque  in  the  34th  odo 
of  book  I.  where  Horace  l^^tys, 

that  Phocfos  contrilb  the  HyptrM^  compofitioo  with  the  tbjed  and 
^gar,  and  is  p£  opinion  that  the  propef  ftyle  for  hiftorj  lies  be- 
twixt thoie  two  extremes,  I  agree  with  him  in  the  ruie ;  hot  I  dif^ 
fer  a  little  from  him  in  the  application  of  it  to  Oiodoms  Sicnlus :  for 
I  think  his  ftyle  comes  too  near  one  of  the  extremes.  Tin.  the  irolga^ 
And  indeed  all  diat  Photios  iajs  of  it  is.  that  it  is  not  altogether  vnl* 
ftf  and  abjeA;  vm%  itpH  r^  luAmiUmkurfitm  nmn  vswijuk* 

4  {)  Nam^uc 
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Dif.in.  Namque  Die/piter 

^•^'^'^^^  Ignt  corufco  nubila  dividens 

Plerumqu^^  per  puriim  tonantes 
Egit  equos  volucremque  currum. 

Here  the  comma  is  generally  put  immediately  af- 
ter dividens ;  whereas  it  fhould  be  put  after  ple^ 
rumque ;  fo  that  plerumque  is  to  be  joined  with 
dividens^  and  not  with  egit ;  and  this  the  fenfc 
evidently  requires.  This  is  an  obfervation  which 
I  find  Dr  Bentley  has  made  before  me,  and  fomc 
body  whom  he  mentions  had  made  it  before  hiiyi. 
Another  example  ftill  more  remarkable  is  in  the 
ode  *  beginning, 

PhabuSy  volentetn  pTdtUa  me  loquiy 
ViClas  et  urbes^  increpuit^  lyrd  ; 

where,  as  the  ancient  fcholiaft  Porphyrion  has  wd! 
obferved,  lyra  muft  not  be  joined  with  increpuit^ 
the  word  next  to  it,  but  with  a  word  at  a  diftance 
from  it,  viz.  loqui ;  and  this  way  the  ienfe  is  plain, 
and  agreeable'  to  other  paflages  in  the  lame  poet^ 
fuch  as  where  be  fpcaks  of  the  imbellis  fyra. 

The  beft  compofcr,  and,  I  think,  in  every  refped, 
the  greateft  writer,  in  profe,  among  the  Romans, 
is  Cicero,  not  only  in  the  rhetorical  way,  but  in 
th('  eplftolary,  philofophical,  and  critical ;  yet  even 
he  has  not  attained  to  all  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  Greek  compofition  :  whether  it  was  the  dc- 
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fe£t  of  the  writer  or  of  the  language,  I  will  not  Dif.III. 
pretend  to  detennme.  He  is,  I  think,  inferior  to  "^^^^^^ 
Pcmofthenes  in  many  refpeds,  but  particularly  in 
the  variety  of  his  compofition.  That  conclufion 
of  the  fentence  with  a  verb,  fo  much  more  frequent 
in  Latin  than  in  Greek,  gives  a  famenefs  to  the 
Latin  compofition,  which  is  not  a  little  difgufting 
to  an  ear  accuftomed  to  the  variety  of  the  Greek. 
In  this  way  we  may  obferve  Cicero  running  on  for 
many  fentences  together,  more  I  think  in  his  ora- 
tions than  in  his  other  works  ;  and  there  was  one 
favourite  claufule  of  his,  T^hich  was  obferved  in  his 
own  times  to  recur  too  often ;  I  mean,  the  ejfe  vi- 
deatur  *.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  verb  is  very 
often  a  material  word  in  a  fentence  with  rcfped  to 
the  fenfe,  and  always  with  rcfpedt  to  the  conftruc- 
tion,  being  the  hinge,  as  it  were,  upon  which  the 
whole  fyntax  turns :  it  is  therefore  often  intitled 
to  a  principal  place,  but  not  always ;  and  where  it 


*  I  do  not  however  metn  to  fay,  that  there  is  not  a  variety  m 
Ciccro*s  compofition.  But  if  we  would  be  convinced  how  much  more 
variety  there  is  in  the  Greek,  let  us  compare  with  him  the  author 
I  have  fo  often  mentioned,  Dionyfius  the  Hah'camalCan,  who  has 
pradtifed  not  only  the  hiftorical  ftyle,  but  alfo  the  rhetorical,  in 
the  fpeeches  which  he  has  ioferted-  into  his  hiftory ;  the  critical  or 
didactic,  and  likewiie  the  cpiftolary,  a  very  fine  fpecimen  of  which 
we  have  in  his  iotTodu<5lion  to  his  treatife  of  compofition,  which 
is  addrefTed  to  two  young  men,  the  Tons  of  one  Rufus  Melitus,  his  pa« 
iron.  There  the  compofition  is  mod  beautifully  varied,  by  difiTcreoc 
arrangemenu  of  the  words,  and  different  daufules  of  the  fentences ; 
and  though  it  be  not  loofe,  or  elumbus^  as  the  Latins  exprels  it, 
yet  it  jias  nothing  of  the  ri  ctmrpetfifitwr,  or  coutortum^  of  the  ora- 
torial  ftyle,  and  is  upon  die  whole  one  of  the  fwccicft  pieces  of 
compofition  I  ever  read. 
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Dif.III.  is  fo  intitlcd,  it  is  not  neccffary  that  it  fliould  be  fo 
^^^•^"^^^^  often  thrown  to  the  end  as  it  is  in  Latin. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  how  ftyle 
may  not  only  be  varied,  but  made  more  emphati- 
cal  and  expreffive,  by  the  arrangement  only  of  the 
words.  It  is  this  chiefly,  in  my  opinion,  tha; 
makes  the  diflference  betwixt  claflical  and  unclafli- 
cal  arrangement ;  a  difference  which  every  fcho- 
lar,  and  who  at  the  fame  time  is  a  man  of  tafte, 
immediately  perceives ;  but  no  body  hitlicrto,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  "has  attempted  to  explain  wherein 
it  confifts.  How  ftyle  may  be  otherwifc  varied, 
and  adorned  by  figures  both  of  the  fcnfe  and  of 
the  words,  I  will  explain  in  the  laft  part  of  my 
work,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  ftyle  in  general,  an^ 
pf  the  rhetorical  in  particular. 


The  End  of  Part  IJ. 
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